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From the Picture by Nattier. Patt MALL MAGAZINE, 




















PRALUDIUM. 


Largo molto espressivo. 


SO 


BY W. 


N sumptuous chords, and strange, 

| Through rich yet poignant harmonies: 
Subtle and strong browns, reds 

Magnificent with death and the pride of 
death, 

Thin, clamant greens 

And delicate yellows that exhaust 

The exquisite chromatics of decay: 

From ruining gardens, 
woods— 

Dear, multitudinously reluctant woods !— 

And sering margents, forced 

To be lean and bare and perished grace 
by grace, 

And flower by flower discharmed, 

Comes, to a purpose none, 

Not even the scorner, which is the fool, 
can blink, 

The dead march of the year. 


from reluctant 


Dead things and dying. 
laboured soul 
Listens, and pines. 
of hope 
Sounds: whether in those high 
Transcending unisons of resignation 
That speed the sovran sun, 


Now the long- 


But never a note 


As he goes southing, weakening, minishing, 
Almighty in obedience ; or in those 
Small, sorrowful colloquies 

Of bronze and russet and gold, 


E. 


~*, 
+ > 


a i 
AN f 


Say Ss 





HENLEY. 


Colour with colour, dying things with 
dead, 
That break along this visual orchestra : 
As in that other one, the audible, 
Horn answers horn, oboe and violin 
Talk, and the ’cello calls the clarionet 
And flute—and the poor heart is glad. 
There is no hope in these 





only despair. 


Then, destiny in act, ensues 

That most tremendous passage in the 
score : 

When hangman rains and winds have 
wrought 

Their worst, and, the brave lights gone 
down, 

The low strings, the brute brass, the 
sullen drums 
Sob, grovel, and curse themselves 

Silent. 
But on the 


the heart of 


spirit of man 

And on the 
falls 

A strange, half-desperate peace : 

A war-worn, militant, grey jubilance 

In the unkind, implacable tyranny 

Of Winter, the obscene, 


world there 


Old, crapulous Regent, who in his loins 

O, who but feels he carries in his loins 

The wild, sweet-blooded, 
wanton, Spring ? 


wonderful 


To be included in Mr. W. E. HENLEY’s forthcon:ing volume of verses. 
8 yf 
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The Emperor. 


THE KAISER AND HIS FAMILY. 
A STUDY IN HEREDITY. 


BY CHARLES LOWE. 


T is from his mother, for whose death 
our own nation is now in mourning, 
that the German Emperor has in- 

herited his temperament, his manysided- 
ness, and his versatility of endowment ; 
for the Crown Princess, our Princess 
Royal, was at once painter, sculptor, 
musician, philosopher, and, above all, a 
politician of the Liberal or Gladstonian 
kind. It is not, perhaps, generally known 
that for years the Crown Princess con- 
tinued to receive a weekly letter on the 
politics of her native land from Mr. (now 
Sir M. E.) Grant Duff, who was always a 
welcome visitor in her palace at Berlin. 
The Prussians honoured and admired 
their Crown Princess for her high intel- 
lectual accomplishments, just as they 
failed not to respect her character as a 
model Hausfrau, wife and mother; but 
they were always inclined—and none more 


so than Bismarck—to resent her inter- 
ference in politics, or, at least, the 
political influence which she always ex- 
ercised on her liberal-minded but very 
much less gifted husband. Save for her 
political predilections, the friends of the 
Princess would never have had any cause 
to lament her lack of popularity in her 
adopted country. 

The French have a saying, “ Qui 
prend mari, prend sa patrie” ; but it was 
the perpetual complaint of the Prussians 
that their Crown Princess never ceased 
to be an Englishwoman, never identified 
herself completely with the interests of 
her husband’s people, and never even 
took the pains to indulge in considerate 
dissemblance on the subject. 

When Prince Henry of Prussia was on 
his way out to China as the apostle of the 
newly propounded policy of the “ mailed 


fist,’ he put in to 
Portsmouth, and 
of course called 
on the admiral 
commanding 
there. Observing 
a photograph of 
his brother, the 
Kaiser, on a table, 
he is said to have 
exclaimed: “ Ah! 
there’s a fine 
fellow. You 
English don’t ap- 
preciate him. You 
hate him. But 
take my word for 
it, he’s one of the 
finest fellows in 
the world!” In 
saying this Prince 
Henry was at once 
right and 
wrong. He 
was right in 
avowing his 
imperial 
brother to be 
a paragon of 
princes, but 
wrongin | 
alleging him 
to be the 
object of our | 
i 
| 
| 


national dis- 
like. Certain 
things, it is 
true, may 
once have 
tended to 
cool our affec- 
tion for the 
Kaiser, but 
our estrange- 
ment was 
based on 
nothing more 
than the tran- 
sient ani- 
mosity which 
underlies all 
lovers’ quar- 
rels. If we 


had admired 


and respected 


his Majesty 
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« The Emperor's Mother as an infant. 


Sketch by C..R. Leslie, R.A., Feb. 20th, 1841, from the 
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so hurt at the 
apparent turning 
away of his count- 
enance from us 
in the hour of 


-one of our warlike 


troubles. Our 
imagined hatred 
of him was only 
the mantle of our 
admiration turned 
the wrong side 
out. 

It was precisely 
thesame in the past 
when his Majesty’s 
* ancestor ” in 
the sense only of 
ante-cessor — Fred- 
erick the Great, 
at last came to 





original oil sketch in the South Kensingion Musnem. exercise his 

~—a Y energies 
(which all 

Englishmen 

have ad- 

mired, - even 

ee when used 

adversely to 

} them) on 








less, we 
should never 
have felt half 


lines parallel 
and — subser- 
vient to the 
interests of 
England. 
Then he also 
was acclaim- 
ed as one 
of the great- 
est idols of 
the nation: 
witness the 
illumination 
} of London 
after 
bach, and the 
dedication of 
hundreds’ of 
hostelries to 
| the “King 
| of Prussia,” 


Ross- 


some of which 
may still be 
met with in 
ruralrambles. 
In our own 





The Emperor's Mother at the age of 17. 
Drawn from life by E, M. Ward, R.A. 


time, when 
a man or a 
monarch 
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becomes famous, his portrait is put into 
all the illustrated papers. But in those 
days the most popular, if not indeed the 
only form of pictorial apotheosis, was the 
signboard of an inn. What Frederick II. 
was to the English people after Rossbach, 
William II., to a great extent, has become 
to them after Osborne and Windsor ; and 
between those two monarchs of the same 
House there are otherwise points of 
striking resemblance. 


A WorTHY SUCCESSOR OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. 


It is at any rate 
beyond discussion 
that William II. 
is the most gifted, 
the most accom- 
plished, and _ the 
most capable 
monarch who has 
occupied the 
throne of Prussia 
since it was va- 
cated by the victor 
of Rossbach ; and 
it is still more in 
his royal than in 
his imperial 
capacity that his 
Majesty, in reality, 
figures before the 
world — though 
the popular notion 
on this head con- 
tinues to be 
strangely perverse 
and confused. 
The greater has 
come to eclipse 
the lesser title, so that William II. is 
rarely or never referred to as the King of 
Prussia; but it should never be forgotten 
that the majority of his acts which attract 
the attention and arouse the interest of 
the world are not so much those of the 
Emperor as of the King—-a king, I repeat, 
such as Prussia has not enjoyed since the 
demise of the soldier-philosopher of Sans- 
souci. None of the successors of that 
monarch were very much gifted either 
with brains or brilliancy; while one of 
them, Frederick William 1V., had to end 
his life in the melancholy manner of our 
own demented George III. His brother 
and successor, William I., had character 
without intellect—instincts which enabled 





him to acquiesce in the Empire-building 
policy of Bismarck which he often failed 
to comprehend ; while his son, the ill- 
fated Frederick, had a good deal of in- 
tellect, or at least sentimentality and 
romantic idealism, without much force of 
will. But the present Emperor combines 
both those qualities—mind and master- 
fulness —in a high degree; forming a 
character which, if his grandfather de- 
serves the title “Great,” conferred upon 
him by imperial decree and not by the 
popular voice, may one day yet perhaps 
procure for him the designation of 
William “ the Greater.” 


—_ 


‘THE SON 
OF HIS MOTHER. 


Be it noted 
now that the pos- 
sessor of those 
brilliant qualities 
is much more the 
son of his mother 
than of his father, 
as is often the 
way with — sons. 
At the beginning 
of his reign the 
Emperor was 
credited with a 
hatred of every- 
thing English,-— 
but erroneously, 
for why should he 
have detested a 
country from 
which he himself 


The late Empress Frederick. had derived the 
Photo by Gann and Siluart. 


distinctive features 
of his own char- 
acter? The Empress Frederick ought to 
have enjoyed far greater popularity in 
Germany than ever fell to her lot, if only 
for the reason that she was the mother 
of such a gifted son. It was from her 
mainly that William II. inherited those 
qualities which would have made him a 
man of mark even if he had not been 
born to be a monarch—qualities of mind 
and character that rendered Queen Vic- 
toria’s eldest daughter one of the most 
remarkable, as well as one of the most 
misunderstood, women of her time. It 
was by dint of her superior culture and 
accomplishments, her masculine vigour of 
mind, and her tenacity of purpose, that 
she exercised so complete an influence 
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over her husband, who, in spite of all 
appearances to the contrary, was at heart 
ever much more of a savant than a 
soldier; and to her eldest son she im- 
parted this striking power of acquiring 
and maintaining a personal ascendency 
over others— over all, indeed, except 
herself. It was this very similarity of tem- 


that of a soldier, though by no means 
of the higher kind; but his versatile 
grandson has already shown himself to 
include the making of a soldier, a sailor, 
an artist, an orator, a preacher, and even 
a poet, not to mention other fields of 
professional fame. William the Second 
has wider activities, accomplishments and 


























A Family Group. 


perament between mother and son which, 
at the beginning of his reign, was re- 
sponsible for some of the less pleasing 


manifestations of the Kaiser’s many-sided 


character. 
AN ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


Had William I. not been a sovereign, 
the only other career open to him was 


ambitions than were ever possessed by his 
great exemplar, Frederick. He is quite 
as ardent a soldier—though his positive 
capacity in this respect can only be tested 
by a campaign ; he has the same enormous 
appetite for work and aptitude for detail ; 
he is quite as much of a philosopher, in 
his own way, as the savant of Sans-souci, 
and even a better poet — though that, 
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The Emperor's Mother and her Sisters: The Princess Royal, Princess Alice, Princess Helena, 
and Princess Louise. 


After a painting by F. Winterhalter. 


perhaps, does not mean much, to judge 
from some few specimens of his muse, 
including his ‘‘Ode to Atgir,” which he 
has already given to the world; and that 
he cannot play the flute, or any other 
musical instrument, is only due to the 
congenital accident of his having no power 
in his left hand, which practically makes 
him a one-armed man, like our own 
glorious Nelson,---though this does not 
prevent him from being one of the best 
shots in his kingdom, his sporting record, 
during the first five years of his reign, 
being over thirty-four thousand head of 
various game. Frederick was as indiffer- 
ent to game as he was to women; while 
the Emperor, a model husband, though a 
chivalrous admirer of the sex, is renowned 
as a Nimrod. 


THE KAISER’S RELIGION. 


But perhaps the most striking difference 
between Frederick II. and William II. 
is that, while the former was an inveter- 
ate pagan, the latter is a pillar of the 
Christian faith—though, indeed, there 





is also a considerable touch of paganism 
in his ardent ancestor-worship, which 
among other things has caused him to 
line the principal avenue of the Thier- 
garten with the marble statues of all the 
leading members of his House, so that 
this Siegesallee has now come to be 
known as the “Sea of Marmora.” The 
Kaiser’s religion is all the more perfervid 
as it enables him to intertwine his favourite 
doctrine of the divine right of kings with 
the dogmas of the Christian faith. Frede- 
rick based that doctrine on the bayonets 
of his grenadiers, while the preference of 
William is to support it by the Bibles 
of his clergymen; just as, while one 
monarch took his tobacco in the shape 
of snuff, the other enjoys it in the form 
of Dutch cigars. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 


Once, when addressing some recruits, 
the Emperor committed himself to the 
avowal that ‘only good Christians could 
be good soldiers”; and when thereupon 
the chief comic paper of the capital 
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published a cartoon in which Satan was 
depicted as fetching down from heaven 
Leonidas, Alexander, Napoleon, and 
Frederick—who, as he had been just 
reminded by his illustrious successor, was 
not entitled to a place there—the editor 
was tried and sent to a fortress for two 
months for this scandalous reflection on 
the Imperial Majesty of Germany. When- 
ever Frederick himself was similarly 
lampooned, by poster or the like, as was 
the custom in his day, he used to com- 
mand his servants to “hang it lower 
down” (tefer hdngen), so that all who 
ran might be able to read it better—his 
maxim being that his subjects were quite 
at liberty to say whatever they liked, so 
long as it was left to him to d as he 
liked. But the Emperor is very much 
more sensitive in this regard; and the 
numerous trials for Zse-majesté, which 
offer so much food for comment to the 
caustic wits of Berlin, suggest a doubt as to 
the wisdom of his not imitating his great 
predecessor in this as well as in other things. 


THE SAILOR-EMPEROR. 
3ut there is one respect in which the 
Emperor differs not only from Frederick, 


but also from all the rest of his royal 
predecessors. He is the first of his line 
who has taken—not only kindly, but 
enthusiastically—to the water, so that a 
duck natant might now be fittingly added 
to the scutcheon which has hitherto only 
borne a rapacious land-eagle. William 11. 
is the first sailor-sovereign of his House. 
While solicitous enough about the nascent 
navy of the Fatherland, the old Emperor 
was essentially a soldier in his_prefer- 
ences and pursuits; but his grandson, 
while equally ardent in his devotion to 
the army, has given a large share of his 
heart to the fighting force of the Father- 
land by sea. By means of her army, 
Germany, under William I., had been 
unified ; and, with the help of her navy, 
William IJ. would seek to expand it— 
“unity” having been the watchword of 
1870, just as “expansion” came to be 
the motto of 1900. No compliment ever 
gave the Emperor keener pleasure than 
his appointment as an Admiral of the 
British Fleet ; and among all the multi- 
tudinous portraits of himself for which he 
has posed, perhaps the most striking is 
that of his Majesty, in his naval uniform, 
standing on the bridge of a_ battleship, 

















The Palace, Berlin. Frederick the Great's picture on the wall. 
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with a telescope under his arm and a 
proud, defiant look upon his face. As 
a seafaring sovereign the Kaiser has given 
quite a new meaning to his family motto : 
“ Vom Fels sum Meer !” which refers to 
the gradual extension of the dominion 


MALL 
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the watch on the Ship of the State has 
fallen to my lot, but her course remains 
the same; so now full steam ahead!” 
Metaphors like these were quite beyond 
the barren imagination of his grandfather, 
who, for the rest, never made as many 

















The Emperor's state-room on his yacht the Hohenzollern. 


of the Hohenzollerns from the castled 
crag of their origin among the southern 
mountains of Swabia to the amber-bearing 
shores of the Baltic. 


As AN ORATOR. 


Differing from all his predecessors in 
his ability to splice a rope, William II. 
also differs from them all in his capacity 
for making a speech. He is one of the 
greatest orators of his t:me—a rare if not, 
indeed, a unique combination of the man 
of action and the man of words. But, 
even in his capacity as a_ speaker, the 
sailor asserts himself quite as often as the 
soldier—just as his water-colour sketches 
are mainly devoted to marine subjects. 
His favourite and most effective similes 
are borrowed from the sea; as when, for 
example, on dropping his pilot (Bismarck), 
he telegraphed to the Grand Duke of 
Saxe Weimar: “The post of officer of 





speeches in the course of his whole life 
as William II. delivered during the first 
year of his reign. William I. looked 
upon his throne as a sort of bench of 
justice, or at most as a Delphic tripod ; 
while his grandson has converted it to 
the purposes of a pulpit and a platform. 
And perhaps he is right. ‘The manners 
even of monarchs should change with 
the times, and it is one of the Kaiser’s 
greatest merits that he has known how 
to adapt himself to modern methods. 
By his tutor he was pronounced to be 
“ein sehr moderner Mensch”—a man, 
that is to say, thoroughly imbued with 
modern ideas; and the only respect in 
which he may be said to wear a mantle 
of unmodified medizvalism is when he 
surrenders himself, as he so frequently 
does, to his favourite deliverances on the 
doctrine of divine right. 

But even when the Kaiser’s orations 
border on the irrational, they never fail 
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to interest and amuse; while sometimes 
they are masterpieces of glowing elo- 
quence, rich with striking imagery and 
forcefully convincing by dint of their 
terrible earnestness. His Majesty would 
be still more effective as an orator if his 
sense of humour were always equal to 
his powers of imagination, but it would 
be too much to expect a monarch to be 
as a “ Ministry of all the talents.” Even 
the self-complacency of the fairest swan 
may be marred by its consciousness of 
a sable foot. Above all things the 
Emperor is «2 homme sérieux--even in 
his vanities, a monarch in the habit of 
saying what he means and meaning what 
he says. 

Nor is his eloquence entirely absorbed 
by his political and military harangues. 
For the Kaiser has this at least in common 
with President Kriiger, that he will some- 


himself, and some of his published ser- 
mons are wonderful specimens of what 
may be called Biblical bellicosity, such 
as may once have resounded in the camps 
of the Ironsides or at the conventicles 
of the Covenanters. “Choose us out 
men; and go out, fight with Amalek,” 
was the text on which his Majesty en- 
larged on the eve of the departure of his 
volunteers for the Far East to carry out 
the policy of the “mailed fist.” 


His owN CHAPLAIN. 


Whenever he can the Emperor prefers 
to be his own chaplain, just as he always 
elects to ke his own Chancellor. He 
himself is the divinely appointed repre- 
sentative of God on earth; but, on the 
other hand, all his own vicegerents are 

















The Palace, Berlin. 


.times exchange his purple robe for a 
preacher’s gown and hold forth to his 
sailors in a manner which would delight 
the hearts of the Doppers. Whenever 
he goes to sea in the Hohenszollern it is 
his custom to conduct the Sunday services 


The throne-room. 


merely nominal, and far from irremovable. 
“There is only one master, and I am 
he,” as Bismarck himself was doomed 
to discover. ‘The Iron Chancellor had 
always been able to impose his will 
on his “old master,” whom, as he once 
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boasted, he had ever managed to “talk 
over” even when he failed to persuade 
him; but it was very different with 
William “the Great’s” grandson, who 
very soon raised pretensions to being a 
William “the Greater.” It is demon- 
strable that at all the crucial moments 
of the national history the will of the 
old Emperor was simply forced by his 
far more resolute and __ perspicacious 
Chancellor ; and it is equally capable of 


SHARP METHODS WITH MINISTERS. 


If a minister ceases to please William 
the Second, he is at once flung to the lions, 
whatever the political form assumed by 
those ravenous beasts-—Clericals, Agrar- 
ans, Industrials, or Court Junkers ; and 
it-is certain that some of those victims 
of popular passion and imperial caprice 
have returned to the obscurity of private 
life with a sense of extreme soreness at 
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The chase. The Emperor and the gamekeeper. 


proof that all the ministers of William IT. 
have been as mere puppets in his hands. 
In the former reign the initiative in all 
great affairs used to come from the 
Chancellor, but ever since then it has 
emanated from the Emperor himself. 
That is the broad difference, from the 
sovereign point of view, between him 
and his grandfather ; and in this respect 
William IJ. took another leaf, call it the 
title-page, out of the book of Frederick 
the Great. 


their treatment by the Kaiser-King, as 
well as with a painful feeling of be- 
wilderment at discovering that His Majesty, 
in dismissing them from their posts, had 
apparently found it impossible to com- 
bine political exigency with the claims 
of personal consideration. Count Caprivi 
was one who could have sung a_ bitter 
song on this subject. The Count was 
perhaps the most perfect gentleman in all 
Germany: and yet, after all the noble, 
self-sacrificing work he had done as 
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Bismarck’s im- 


mediate suc- 
cessor, he was 
dismissed in 


such a manner 
as to leave no 
room for won- | 
der, in the 
minds of those 
who were in a 
position to 
compare his 
character with 
that of the 
impetuous 
Kaiser, that on 
no single 
oceasion — sub- 
sequent to his 
dismissal would 
he accept an 
invitation to 
any Court or 
State function 
whatsoever, pre- 
ferring to spend 
the remainder 
of his embit- 
tered life in 
disdainful 
silence rather 
than resort to 
the undignified 
thunders of the 
equally sore and 
soured recluse 
of — I’riedrichs- 
ruh. 








se et le wT a net E 














It has been 
well remarked 
by an American 


The German St. Michael guarding the Temple of Peace. 
An allegorical picture by the Emperor. 


Illustrating the Kaiser's speech on the occasion of his inaugurating the monument to 


writer that the the Emperor William I., at Frankfort, May roth, 1896. 


man who can- 

not make enemies can make nothing ; 
meaning thereby that he who has no foes 
must be either a fool or a fribble. But 
William II. is not in any danger of being 
classed in either of those colourless 
categories. He has too much character 
not to have heaps of enemies and de- 
tractors even among his own countrymen. 
Perhaps, indeed, it may be said that his 
personal popularity, on the whole, is more 
general in England than it is in Germany. 
There are certain sides of his character 
which are calculated to inspire those who 
stand nearest him less with admiration 
than with fear, Many noblemen even 
have preferred retirement to their country 


seats to a place at his Court. Procul a 
Jove, procul a fulmine. 


LksE MAJESTE. 


Hundreds of the Kaiser-King’s subjects 
have had to go to prison for the crime of 
lese-majesté, while thousands more have 
only escaped a similar doom by the skin 
of their teeth and the skill of their lawyers. 
In no country of Europe has the perilous 
pastime of sailing close to the wind been 
cultivated with more success than by the 
newspaper scribes and satirists of the 
Fatherland. Witness—to speak of no- 
thing else—the audacious things that 
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were said and sung at Berlin when his 
Majesty so far forgot himself as to out- 
rage the national sentiment by daring to 
place our hero of Kandahar and Pretoria 
on a par with Adolph von Menzel, the 
pictorial glorifier of Frederick the Great, 
as a Knight of the Black Eagle. ‘There 
was once a ruler of Prussia—Frederick 
William IV.—who defined the social ex- 
tremes in the scale of his subjects by 
using the phrase: “vom Konig bis sum 
Kiinstler herab,” “from the King on his 
throne down to the painter at his easel,” 
but the grandnephew of that monarch 
has now changed that to the extent of 
making those subjects resent the bracket- 
ing of an artist of Berlin with a belted 
Earl of England. 


A CREATURE OF IMPULSE. 
3ut for the dangerous impulsiveness 


of the Kaiser, they reasoned, such a 
humiliation would have been spared 


It was accountable for the public blunders 
and family quarrels which marked the 
beginning of his reign, as well as for the 
only serious mistake which he ever com- 
mitted in his relations with his mother’s 
country ; and it was a conclusive proof of 
the impulsiveness which had prompted 
him to send his ill-fated telegram to 
President Kriiger that no one regretted 
the act more than he himself did, after 
becoming alive to all its far-reaching 
consequences. It is one of the gravest 
defects in the Kaiser’s otherwise admirable 
character that he is the creature of im- 
pulse. . Bismarck was always warning his 
countrymen to beware of such a thing in 
matters of business. ‘‘ Vor allen Dingen, 
meine fferren,” he used to say in the 
Reichstag, ‘‘hkeine Geftihlspolitik” —“above 
all things, gentlemen, none of your policy 
of sentiment”; but it is to be feared 
that in this respect William II, has in- 
herited a considerable vein of that char- 
acter which caused Strauss, the Semitic 




















The yellow peril. 


An allegorical picture, after the design of the German Emperor. 


them; and, apart altogether from this 
peculiar incident, it is not to be doubted 
that this quality of his Majesty has pre- 
cipitated him into some regrettable errors. 


author of the i“ Life of Jesus,” to refer 
to his Majesty’s grand-uncle, Frederick 
William IV., as a “sentimentalist on the 
throne of the Cesars,” It is this vein 














Sachi 
a. 





THE 


of impulsive sentiment in the Kaiser’s 
disposition which, in the eyes of his 
subjects, constitutes his most dangerous 
defect, seeing that it chronically exposes 
them to 
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is for the same reason that the present 
Emperor has sometimes been accused of 
a passion for posing, and of being showy, 
not to say showmanlike, in his habits ; 

as if, in- 





all kinds 
of startling 
surprises, 

His Ma- 

jesty, they 

say, is chus 

rendered | 
“ unberech- 
enbar,” in- | 
calculabl e 

or not to 
be de- | 
pended 
on. in 
the case 
of the old 
Emperor, | 
one could 
always 
predict 
what he 
would say 
or do in a 
given set 
of circum- 
stances ; 
but as for 
his vola- 
tile and 








deed, the 
doctrine 
of divine 
rightcould 
not be 
made to 
appear 
more ac- 
ceptable 
and con- 
vincing to 
the vulgar, 
and even 
to the cul- 
tivated, by 
the sar- 
torial and 
other arts 
of thie 
stage. 
William 
II. may be 
a pose ur; 
he may be 
dan ger- 
ously im- 
pulsive ; 
his heart 
may not 








impulsive — always 

grandson, ec denia aed have been 
e n Prince, : 

he is.@ acai in the 

quick- right 


change artist, no less in respect of his 
moods than of his mantles, more sudden 
and evanescent than Proteus. 


THE EMPEROR’S WARDROBE. 


As for his mantles, the Emperor has 
the largest wardrobe of any man or 
monarch in the world, though his philo- 
sophy of clothes is not exactly one that 
would have commended itself to the 
author of “Sartor Resartus.” A strong 
histrionic instinct is one of the few traits 
which the Kaiser has inherited from the 
character of his father, of whom it was 
written by Freytag, the novelist, who 
knew the ‘‘ Crown Prince par excellence” 
better than most, that he was always 
“disposed to attribute great importance 
to his appearance, and to adjust it to 
the situation and the task in hand,” It 


place, and he may even be possessed of 
all the other faults which have been 
ascribed to him by his detractors at 
home and abroad. But at the same time 
it must be conceded that he has virtues 
and accomplishments which make him 
one of the most striking and illustrious 
figures of his time; and perhaps the 
European public would miss no public 
man more than the energetic and many- 
sided monarch who has been such a 
source of wonder and admiration to them 
for the last twelve years, during which 
he has performed his sovereign functions, 
on the whole, in a most masterly manner, 
to the exceeding great benefit and profit 
of his nation. 


? 


** ABSOLUTE ” WITH LIMITATIONS. 
But there is one aspect of the Kaiser’s 
character, or at least of his position, on 
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which the Brit- SS 
ish public con- [ pay 
tinue to cherish 
the strangest of 
illusions. One 
cannot open a 
newspaper with- 
out coming 
across some 
derogatory _ re- 
ference to the 
~mperor as an 
‘autocrat,’ an 
* absolute mon- 
arch,” a “ mili- 
tary dictator,” 
or a “ grinding 
despot ” ; while 
there was one 
of our most 
gifted jour- 
nalists — now, 
alas! in his 
grave at Lady- 
smith+who 
ministered to 
this mischiev- 
ous hallucina- 
tion by writing 
a series’ of 
brilliant tourist 





between Crown 








and crowd, 
Neither can do 
anything with- 
out the assent 
of the other. 
In Prussia, the 
King is_ the 
head of the 
Government ; 
in Germany, 
the Kaiser is 
little more than 
the figure-head. 
He enjoys the 
title of Em- 
peror, ‘“ Ger- 
man Emperor,” 
be it noted, 
not “ Emperor 
of Germany ” ; 
but he is no- 
thing more than 
the executive 
president of the 
Germanic Con- 
federation. It 
may be news 
to many, if not 
to most, that 








articles about 
Germany en- 
titled “Under the Iron Heel.” There 
could not have been a greater misrepre- 
sentation of the truth. In Germany there 
is no heel more grinding than that, per- 
haps, of a policeman’s felt shoe; but 
certainly at least the Emperor’s boots 
are neither hob-nailed nor shod with 
iron. On the contrary, they are soled 
with a couple of very precise constitutions 
—that of Prussia and that of the Empire : 
precise because written, formal contracts 
between sovereign and people, outside 
of which the Kaiser-King has no power 
whatever over the lives and liberties of 
his subjects. ‘To compare the German 
Emperor with the ‘Tsar of Russia in re- 
spect of personal power is too ridiculous 
for words. A comparison between him 
and his English uncle, royal Edward, 
would really be much more to the point. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


With us the balance of political power 
is on the side of the people, while in 
Germany it is pretty equally divided 


Edward Vil. and the Emperor. 





the Emperor 
has no power 
even to veto a 
law which has been passed by the Reich- 
stag and sanctioned by a majority of his 
fellow-Sovereigns in the Federal Council ; 
nor, without the assent of those Sover- 
eigns, can he declare war, Nay, it has 
repeatedly happened that the Emperor, 
as executive officer of the Reich, has 
had to promulgate laws which, as 
King of Prussia, he had _ previously 
opposed. 

As King of Prussia William II. has 
far more political, or call it patriarchal, 
power than as German Emperor; and 
until this distinction is clearly understood, 
his Majesty’s actions must ever remain 
subject to gross misapprehension. The 
Prussians are the special . subjects of 
William II., while the Germans, as a 
whole, are the subjects, not of the Em- 
peror, but of the Empire. The King 
of Bavaria and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha have their subjects equally with 
the King of Prussia—each sovereign 
member of the Confederation being 
bound in his own country by his own 
particular constitution ; and in the case 
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AUTUMN 


of Prussia this secures a very large 
measure of political power and personal 
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constitutional King and Emperor in the 
strictest sense of the term, though the 


liberty to the people—-quite as much as patriarchal opportunities which present 
is good for them in the peculiar circum- themselves for the assertion of his im 
stances of their geographical and military perious character, more than of his 
position as a “besieged fortress ” in the personal will, are no doubt calculated 
centre of Europe. But the main thing to encourage the erroneous notion of 
to remember is that William II. is a_ the “Iron Heel.” 


[Zhe photographs from which this paper is illustrated are by Kunstanstall, Fechner, Ziester, 
Voigt, Selle, and Kuntze.) 


AUTUMN SONG. 


i ier pulses of the year beat slow, 
The torches of the year burn low, 
The air is emptier of wings, 

The wedges of the wild geese steer 
Seaward in the long evenings, 


The sedge is yellow, leaves are sere. 


The swallows all are over sea, 

The red rose shudders on her tree, 
3ecause her dying hour draws nigh ; 
The sunset colours hold the sky 

Less time and less, the autumn’s here; 
Time’s hand is heavy on the year, 


Who goes, reluctant, on to die. 


The vine about her brows has set 

A crown of living amethyst ; 

In vain the spider spreads her net, 

For few and wary are the flies. 

Now every morn has scarlet skies, 

And every night is grey with mist, 
The Year's old eyes with tears are wet, 


For Death has made with her his tryst. 


Nora CHESSON. 








BY R. NEISH. 


a. 
“ All the reasoning of man is not worth one sentiment 
of woman.” JOLTAIRE. 
ORD MARLOWE pushed _ his 


chair back with some impatience. 

“These women are the very 
devil!” he muttered angrily; “ they’ve 
no sense and no reasoning power. Pah! 
1 wish they’d use clean notepaper.” He 
tossed a little scented note contemptuously 
on the table, but his face softened as he 
took up another and read it through ; 
“Poor little soul, it’s very hard—and 
Norris is a capital fellow.” 

Lord Marlowe’s meditations were inter- 
rupted by his secretary, who entered 
the room somewhat abruptly. 

“Good morning, Nixon: you’ve been 
a long time getting through my corre 
spondence this morning. I hope you 
have not much work for me. I want 
to go out early.” 

‘*No, nothing pressing.” Ralph Nixon 
laid a large bundle of letters on the table 
as he spoke. ‘These are all about the 
appointment: will you look at them at 
your leisure?” Lord Marlowe sighed. 
“These are nothing.” 

Lord Marlowe smiled as his secretary 
dropped a still larger bundle into the 
waste-paper basket. 

“And these I think I can answer without 
troubling you.” 

Lord Marlowe lifted the bundle from 
the table. ‘“‘ Must I read them all? Are 
they all suitable ?” 

Mr. Nixon smiled. ‘They all think 
they are,” he replied, ‘and there are 
certainly one or two excellent testimonials 
among them.” 

Lord Marlowe turned round and faced 





his secretary. “To tell the truth, Nixon, 
I find it very difficult to decide about this 
appointment. Pennington is a_ capital 
man, and Norris as good, if not better.” 

“Norris is poor, Lord Marlowe.” 

“Yes, he certainly needs the money 
more; but I have known Pennington for 
a long time, and after all, one’s personal 
friends have a certain amount of claim 
on one.” 

The butler came noiselessly into the 
room. 

“Mrs. Pennington would like to see 
you, my lord; she says she will not detain 
you a moment.” 

‘Where is she?” 

“Tn the morning-room, my lord.” 

“Ask her to step in here.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

Lord Marlowe fixed a_gold-rimmed 
eyeglass in his eye and involuntarily put 
his hand to his tie. ‘These women, 
Nixon, are the very devil!” he ejaculated 
softly. ‘‘ Fancy, five of them came to 
see me yesterday on this same subject ; 
and here is another, probably the first of 
fifteen who intend seeing me to-day, which 
is the reason I want to get out early,” he 
added with a chuckle. 

The butler flung open the door. 
Pennington.” 

As Mr. Nixon left the room he 
glanced at Lord Marlowe’s visitor. ‘‘ Poor 
Norris!” he thought sympathetically, as 
he closed the door after him, “it’s a 
shame that women are allowed to interfere 
in matters of this kind. What a lovely 
face she has, though!” He was con- 
scious of a delicious odour of fresh violets, 
as he murmured softly to himself for the 
second time, “ Poor Norris! I wouldr’t 
give much for his chances.” 


** Mrs. 
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‘*He bent down and poked the fire vigorously.’ 


Mrs. Pennington greeted Lord Marlowe 
shyly. ‘I’m quite ashamed to beard you 
in your den like this,” she began,—he 
placed a chair for her and she sank into 
it,— but the fact is, I—I have come to 
ask you about that appointment.” 

“Which appointment?” asked Lord 
Marlowe, who was gaining time. 

“The Governorship of Penn’s Island, 


of course,” she replied. “Oh, 
Marlowe, I do so want you to give it 


Le ord 


to Jack. You know he’s awfully clever, 
and we’re so hard up, and being an old 
friend of Papa’s, I thought you would 
give it him if you could. Do please give 
it to him,” she added, rising and laying 
a little grey-gloved hand pleadingly on 
Lord Marlowe’s sleeve. 


IT 
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He bent down and poked the fire 
vigorously. ‘ Now, Marlowe, don’t allow 
yourself to be made a fool of,” he said 
inwardly. Aloud he said, ‘‘ You’re cold, 
my dear child: I am sure you must find 
it very cold in here. Here, let me pull 
this nearer to the fire for you.” 

Mrs. Pennington sank back into the 
proffered chair and waited eagerly. 

“Will you give it to him?” 

There was a moment's pause, and then 
Lord Marlowe said kindly, “My dear 
little lady, I have not only known your 
father for years, but your husband also, 
and I should be only too happy to— 
use my influence on his behalf, but I 
must tell you that this matter is more 
difficult to decide than you have any idea 
of. As to your being hard up 

“Ch, we are—really we are,” interrupted 
Mrs. Pennington. “ Jack has only £2000 
a year, and we have to do everything on 
it, Scotland and London and entertaining 
and everything, and it’s most difficult, 
and,” plaintively, “I haven’t even a 
carriage, which is simply awful.” 

“ Poor little pauper!” said Lord Marlowe 
compassionately ; then his tone changed 
suddenly, and he looked gravely down at 
her. “ Do you know, I had a Mrs. Norris 
to see me yesterday about the same ap- 
pointment. Do you know her? No, 
you wouldn’t: she lives in a little house 
somewhere West Kensington way, and 
they’ve four children, and she is very 
delicate, and they haven’t £600 between 
them, and her husband is quite as capable 
as your Jack. Now, why shouldn’t I take 
pity on her, eh ?” 

Molly Pennington made a_ grimace. 
“Oh; I know there must be heaps and 
heaps of these sort of poor people after 
it, people who are even worse off than 
we are; but you can’t give it to them 
all, and you know Jack so well, and after 
all, one’s friends come first, don’t they ? 
and you can easily give them something 
else, the Norrises I mean, you must have 
lots of things to give away, and Jack 
wants this awfully ; it would suit us down 
to the ground.” 

‘Did he send you here ?” 

She shook her head. ‘“ Good gracious, 
no! He would be awfully angry if he 
knew I’d come; but I thought, as Papa 
and you had been such friends, I might 
try and help him.” She had risen again, 
and was looking pleadingly up at Lord 
Marlowe. “I thought,” reproachfully, 





“you would be sure to help poor Jack 
on. 

‘“* Poor Jack,” repeated Lord Marlowe. 
“So you thought I should help him, 
did you?” How very lovely she was, 
and how sweet and wistful she looked 
as she stood close to him, her large grey 
eyes looking pleadingly up into his! He 
pulled himself up sharply: ‘‘ Marlowe, 
don’t be an ass!” “I’m very sorry, 
Mrs. Pennington,” he said gently, “ but 
I can’t possibly promise you anything— 
at least not to-day. I must think things 
quietly over.” 

She turned impatiently away. ‘ Will 
you write to me?” 

He nodded. “Yes, I'll write—in a 
day or so.” 

‘“And you will give it to Jack if you 
can?” she added, with feminine per- 
sistence. 

‘“*Good-bye,” he answered evasively. 
“ Here, put your fur on, child ; it’s very 
cold. Will you have a hansom?” He 
rang the bell. ‘Call a hansom for this 
lady, Burton. Good-bye, Mrs. Penning- 
ton: my kind regards to your sposo., 
Good-bye.” 


II. 


**Woman is a miracle of divine contradiction.” 

MICHELET. 
Ir was two days later, and Mrs, Penning- 
ton was sitting in her cosy drawing-room 
pretending to read. Presently she threw 
down her book, and taking a telegram 
from the chair by her side, read it for 
the seventh time. ‘Calling on you at 
4.30.— Marlowe.” 

“IT wonder why he’s coming instead 
of writing. He must be going to give 
it to Jack. He would never come to 
see me to tell me bad news. Men are 
such cowards. Dear old Jack! how 
delighted he will be! I’ve been dying 
to get abroad forages. ‘ Her Excellency!’ 
how nice it sounds!” She stood up and 
looked at herself in the mirror, and put 
a stray curl in its place. “I’ve always 
liked him, but if he gives it to Jack I 
shall simply love him.” 

“Lord Marlowe,” announced the 
parlour-maid. 

Mrs. Pennington turned hastily to 
greet her guest. 

For a few moments they talked 
commonplaces; then Lord Marlowe, 
fixing his eyeglass in his eye, rose and 


stood with his back to the fire, and looked 
judicially down at Mrs. Pennington. 

“ He is going to say 
she 


Her heart sank. 
something — horrid,” 





intuition, 
“Men always stand 


quick 


with their backs to 
the fire if they want 
to argue. He is 
voing to argue why 
Jack should not have 
the appointment.” 
“Well, have you 
decided?” Her 
tone was eager, and 


there was a little 
catch in her voice 
that Lord Marlowe 


did not fail to notice. 
“No,” he replied 


gravely; “I am 
unable to decide. 
That is why I 
have come to 
you. Listen, 

I will tell 

you ex- 

actly 


howl am 
situated. 
Both you 
and Mrs. 
Norris” 
— he 


paused a moment, and Molly Pennington 
unconsciously tapped the floor impatiently 
with her foot— have come to me about 
Both your husband 


this appointment. 


and Norris are, in my opinion, equally 


LORD MARLOWE’S DILEMMA. 


capable and equally de 
for it. 
a friend of mine. 


thought, with 
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«Her Excellency’—how nice it sounasi 


“You must give 
pointment,” she said s 


as he shook his head. 
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serving candidates 


Norris is poor ; your husband is 
It would, I think, be 
equally unfair to favour one on account 


of his poverty, 
or the other on 
account of his 
friendship.” 

Molly Penning- 
ton laughed mirth- 
lessly. “Well, 
they can’t both 
have it,” she said 
—‘that’s quite 
clear.” 


“Yes, that’s 


quite clear,” re- 

peated Lord 

Marlowe. “By 

the way, I wish 
you would 
read a letter 
I had from 
Mrs. Norris 
this morning. 
It is marked 
private ; but 
I think I am 
justified in 
showing it to 
you.” 

Mrs. Pen- 
nington took 
the letter 
without a 
word, and 
read it 
through; 
then she de- 

liberately 
re-read 
it, and 
finally 
put it 
gently 
down on 
her lap 
and - sat 
silently 
looking 
into the 
fire. At 
last she 


rose and 


stood opposite to Lord Marlowe. 
Mr. Norris the ap- 


lowly: ‘‘yes, you 


must,” she repeated, with eager impatience, 
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Lord Marlowe shook his head again. 
“No, I shan’t do that,” he said em- 
phatically. ‘1 will tell you what I have 
decided to do. I am going to cast 
lots. It’s irregular, perhaps, but to my 








“No, let me write the names—you 
draw: do let me!” cried Molly Pennington. 

“Certainly, my dear lady,” replied 
Lord Marlowe. ‘ Why not?” 

Mrs. Pennington walked over to a table 


‘1 shall give her the benesit of the doubt,” he said to himself. 


mind it’s only fair ; for, upon my honour, 
one man is as good as another, and I 
am not going to be biassed by either 
the plea of poverty or friendship. I 
shall put the two names on two _ pieces 
of paper, and then you shall draw.” 


near the window and, taking up a piece 
of paper, she tore off two strips, and 
turning her back on Lord Marlowe, wrote 
the names on them. <A sudden sharp 
suspicion entered his mind, and he bit 
his lip angrily at his indiscretion. 


LORD MARLOWE’S DILEMMA. 


“7 had no business to let her write 
them—it’s putting temptation in her way. 
If she is a bad woman she will take 
advantage of it and write her husband’s 
name on both. I ought not to have let 
her do it.” 

He looked searchingly at her, but there 
was nothing to be gathered from the calm 
face she turned towards him. ‘The strips 
of paper lay name downwards on the table. 

* You can choose,” she said: “I am 
ready.” 

Lord Marlowe stepped over to the table 
and stood for a moment before the 


papers. “I shall give her the benefit of 


the doubt,” he said to himself, and took 
up one of the slips of paper and held 
it towards her. 

“It’s Mr. Norris,” she cried gladly 
“he’s won—it’s quite fair. So he will 
have it. I must have brought him luck : 
won't they be pleased !” 

A feeling of relief came over Lord 
Marlowe’s mind. ‘She runs. straight, 
then,” he said to himself, “and I mis- 
judged her.” 

“To send her a wire now,” said Mrs. 
Pennington, “‘to please me. Just think 
what it will mean to her, and how 
anxious she must be.” She stood waiting, 


her face flushed with eagerness, yet half 


ashamed of her emotion. 

“ What—-wire now, from here?” 

yaa I 

“ Have you a form?” 

She opened a drawer in her table and 
silently handed him form and _ pencil. 
He wrote it and she rang the bell. 

“Tell Merton to take this at once.” 

The maid left the room, and Lord 
Marlowe turned to Mrs. Pennington. 
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“ 


I am very sorry for your disappoint- 
ment,” he said kindly. 

‘“* Tam not disappointed,” she answered, 
‘“not in the least. I am _ glad—can’t 
you understand? My silly wants seem 
nothing after reading that letter—besides, 
Jack can wait. He won’t mind if I don’t 
—it was only for my sake he wanted it.” 

Lord Marlowe turned to go. “ Well, 
good-bye, little lady. You’ve taken your 
ill-luck as I should have expected you to 


take it. He crossed over to the writing- 
table, and as he lifted his hat the other 
little paper fluttered down on to the 
floor. He instinctively stooped to pick it 


up, and then stood rooted to the ground, 
staring at it and then at Mrs. Pennington 
in utter amazement. “ Mr. Norris,” he 
read slowly. “ ‘Then you——’ 

* Yes, I wrote his name on both ; but 
it was quite fair, Lord Marlowe, quite 
fair,” she said, laughing half: hysterically. 
“Tt was only just: I wanted him to 
have it; and,” triumphantly, “he must 
have it now, because you’ve sent the 
telegram.” 

Lord Marlowe frowned. ‘“ But, my 
dear Mrs. Pennington,” he began, “ really 
this is not 

She smiled deprecatingly at him. 
“You were so implacably just,” she said, 
“and I wanted to ensure Mr. Norris 
getting it.” 

He looked fixedly at her, and 
voice faltered suddenly. 

“Are you very angry with me?” she 
asked, going up to him and _ looking 
pleadingly up into his face. ‘1 do hope 
you are not very angry, Lord Marlowe?” 

His answer was to raise her hand to 
his lips. 





her 


























The Papal Blessing. 
(Leo XIII.) » 
Photo by British Biograph and Mutoscope Company. 
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His Excellency Cardinal Svampa. 


Photo by Federicis, Rome. 


THE NEXT 


WHO WILL 


THE STRANGE 


BY M. 


OME is at present in the throes 
R of a game known as @/ giuoco 
dei papabili--a game of guess 
as to who will succeed eventually to the 
throne of St. Peter;' and in the course 
of speculations the ancient prophecies of 
St. Malachy are brought to light once 
more. If in reporting rumours and con- 
jectures we are transgressing or showing 
a want of deference, let the blame fall on 
those who start prohibited games which 
prompt journalistic instincts to register 
their progress. We will remain, howevei, 
within the limits of the venerable pro- 
‘ phecies of the Irish saint. 

As is well known, cr if it is not it 
should be, St. Malachy, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of all Ireland, 
lived in the twelfth century, and left an 
imperishable monument to his memory 


SUCCEED 
PROPHECIES 


DE 
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POPE. 
LEO XIII? 


OF ST. MALACHY. 


NEVERS. 


in a series of prophetic utterances con- 
cerning, among others, all future occupants 
of St. Peters throne. ‘The advent of 
Leo XIII. was foretold in the one hundred 
and third prophecy under the motto of 
Lumen in celo—a strangely appropriate 
device for one in whose coat-of-arms 
shines a comet and a star. ‘Ten more 
prophecies are to be fulfilled yet, and 
after that, according to the very letter 
of the revelations of the Irish saint, will 
come the end of the Christian world. 
Father Menestrier in a_ special treatise, 
Moreri in his dictionary, Sandini in the 


“Lives of the Roman Pontiffs,” and 
others have authenticated such prophecies 
of St. Malachy as came within their 
reach, and it may be interesting to 


quote some of the foretold mystical titles 
as they apply to the popes of the last 
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century, that the ingenuity in combining 
an accomplished fact with a prophesied 
symbolic utterance may be easier of 
understanding. ‘Thus, the Aguila rapax 
of St. Malachy stands for Pius VIL, 
who had a black eagle in his coat-of- 
arms. Failing that emblem, the symbol 
would have stood good on account of 
the tribulations of the Holy See, then 
under the wings of the Napoleonic eagle. 
Canis et coluber (dog and _ serpent) 
stands for Leo XII., who, like these two 
animals, was watchful, faithful, and prudent. 
Pius XIII. is 
heralded as 
Vir religiosus 
—ROl 2 Very 
specialised 
vaticination ; 
but Gregory 
XVI., who 
follows, is 
foretold with 
singular _ feli- 
city as De 
balneis Etru- 
ri@ (from 
the baths of 
Tuscany), 
his Holiness 
being a 
native of 
Belluno, from 
Camaldoli 
in ‘Tuscany. 
Crux de cruce, 
for Pio Nono, 
needs no ex- 
planation, 
whether we 
take the cross 
as a_ symbol 
of glory 
(gloria appel- 
latur crux) or 
an emblem of suffering. ‘The prophetic 
motto of Leo XIII. has been already 
mentioned ; and here are the ten devices 
which are to rule the choice of future 
supreme pontiffs : 


Tenis ardens, Burning fire. 

Religio depopulata, Religion depopulated. 
Fides intrepida, Intrepid faith. 

Pastor angelicus, The angelic pastor. 

astor et nauta, Pastor and seaman. 

Flos forum, Flower of flowers. 

De medietate lune, From the half of the moon. 
De labore solis, From the labour of the sun. 
Gloria olive, Glory of olive. 

Petrus Romanus, Peter of Rome. 





His Excellency Cardinal Vunnutelli. 
Photo by Feltci, Rome. 


The following gloss is appended to 
these mottoes : 

** In persecutione extrema sacre 
Romane eccleste sedebit Letrus 
Romanus qui pascet oves tn multis 
trtbulationtbus ; qguibus transactis, 
civitas septicolts diruetur ; ec Judex 
tremendus judicabit populum.” 

The device Gloria olive seems to 
be the motto of this Petrus Romanus, 
who “will pasture his flock midst 
tribulations, whilst the Holy Roman 
Church will be a prey to extreme perse- 
cutions,—the 
City of the 
Seven Hills 
destroyed, 
and the fear- 
ful Judge will 
judge His 
people.” It 
would be 
strange — in- 
deed if the 
last Pope 
were Peter 
the Roman, 
second of his 
name — St. 
Peter, on 
whom. the 
Church — was 
built, having 
been the 
first. Will 
history repeat 
itself, and 
will the 
crumbling of 
the Eternal 
City coincide 
thus with 
precedents 
furnished by 
the names of 
Romulus Augustulus and the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and Constantine Draco- 
ceses and the fall of the Empire founded 
by Constantine the Great ? 

But to return to the motto wh‘ch is 
to usher in the next Pope—/gnis ardens. 
Three candidates appear to answer on 
this count : Cardinal Svampa, Archbishop 
of Bologna, because of the So/ei/ or in 
his coat-of-arms ; Cardinal Vannutelli, be- 
cause of his Christian name, Serafino ; 
and Cardinal Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan, 
because his youth was “ardent,” whatever 
that may mean. Some years ago the 











favourites were Cardinals 
Lucido M. Parrocchi, Raffaele 
Monaco la Valetta, and Sera- 
fino Vannutelli. Cardinal 
Parrocchi made his mark 
during the great jubileecelebra- 
tions ; he talked, like another 
Mezzofanti, German to the 
Germans, Latin to Hungarians 
and Poles, French to the 
French, and English to the 
English. He won golden 
opinions by his knowledge of 
the world and the charming 
ways of the classical Italian 
prelate — but only amongst 
foreign cardinals. His Ex- 
cellency Monaco la Valetta 
was the favourite of all those 
who wished for peace and 
abstention from politics. Car- 
dinal Vannutelli was already 
then the candidate of what 
is called 72 partito det giovant, 
an Opportunist party whose 
programme consists in a 
policy of active intervention in 
elections, so as to inaugurate 


His Excellency Cardinal Ferrari. 


Photo by Felici, Rome. 
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His Excellency Cardinal Gotti. 
Photo by Federicis, Rome. 


an epoch of action through 
the participation of faithful 
Catholics in all functions of 
the State. Cardinal Vannu- 
telli is said to be a staunch 
supporter of the Triple Alli- 
ance, 

The chances of Cardinal 
Svampa seem to have dimin- 
ished since he has’ been 
irreverently described as 
“bearing an_ ecclesiastical 
forehead and an_ operatic 
name.” And two more candi- 
dates have entered the lists 
quite lately—Cardinal Angelo 
di Pietro and Cardinal Giro- 
lamo-Maria Gotti. A Fran- 
ciscan monk had foretold that 
the former would become 
Pope; and the latter has in 
his coat-of-arms a_ blazing 
torch. Jgnis ardens again! 
And the advent of this 
symbol is corroborated in 
strangest fashion by another 
prophecy of the thirteenth 
century in Werdin d’Otrante’s 
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““Vaticinum Memorabile” (one copy of 
which is at the Bibliotheque Nationale 
of Paris), wherein it is said: “On St. 
Peter’s throne will shine then a radiant 
star, chosen against the expectations of 
men, and in the midst of an démmense 
electoral struggle,—a star, the brilliancy 
of which will illume the Universal Church.” 
Further on, the same authority says: 
“Then a graceful young man of the 
posterity of Pepin, and living in a foreign 
country, will come to contemplate the 
glory of the Shepherd [the Pope], and this 
Shepherd will 
place in ad- 
mirable guise 
this young 
man on the 
throne” of 
France.” An 
intimation, 
oft met 
with in other 
prophecies, 
of a double 
reign, that 
of the Holy 
sce and 
France figur- 
ing together, 
as, for ex- 
ample, in the 
words) of 
Savonarola: 
“This Pope 
wil] have with 
him an Em- 
peror, a right 
virtuous man, 
who will be 
of the sacred 
blood of the 


give him aid and obey in all to reform 
the Universe, and under this Pope and 
this Emperor the world will be bettered, 
for the anger of God will be appeased.” 
Elsewhere, Nostradamus foretells a great 
upheaval when “Jeune Roy Rouge 
prendra la Monarchie”; but he, too, 
sounds a note of alarm in one of his 
centuries as to the fate of Rome: 
**Q vaste Rome, ta ruyne s’approche, 


Non de tes murs, de ton sang et substance.” 





Kings of His Excellency Cardinal Parrocchi. 
France ; the Photo by Felici, Rome. 
prince will 


Adrien 
Peladan, father of our only and unique 


Nor must we ignore how 


double 
for these very days of 


Sar, heralds the advent of a 
glorious reign 
uncertainty : 

** Tl est écrit que deux grands hommes, 

L’auguste .bandeau sur le front, 

Dans la nuit des temps ot! nous sommes, 
In Occident apparaitront. 

L’un d'une Sainteté Sublime 

Doit dans la nouvelle Solyme, 

Glorifier la Verité .. .” 

It matters little who autre may be 
and what he 
is to achieve ; 
and we will 
take leave 
here of other 
venerable 
sayings. 
The above 
quotations, 
covering 
centuries, 
prove how 
strangely 
human minds 
run through 
time and 
Space to- 
wards the 
same goals 
and through 
identical 
channels. 
From the 
twelfth cen- 
tury to the 
present day 
the pro- 
phecies point 
to a time of 
unrest, when 
a new pon- 
tiff will be 
elected under the symbol of Jgnis 
ardens, his advent ushering in a “ double 
reign” and a betterment of mankind. 
The emblem is most conspicuous in the 
arms of His Excellency Cardinal Gotti, 
as was pointed out above; and all that 
need be added are the words of St. Paul, 
who teaches in his first epistle to the 
Thessalonians, ‘ Prophetias nobile sper- 
nere, omnia autem probate, quod bonum 
cst tenete,” 








“T “HE belief in the existence of the 
great sea-serpent has had _ its 
adherents from very early times, 

as is known to most students of written 
history. On considering the matter fully, 
I can see nothing improbable in there 
being such animals, or at least some in- 
definite creatures of saurian and serpent 
outline. In the Eastern world, snakes 
up to ten or twelve feet in length are 
common objects in the sea. Then why 
should we doubt that there may be still 
larger serpents of the same families? In 
the West we have cuttles of only a few 
inches, water-lizards of the same size, and 
whales of only a few feet in length. We 
might as well doubt the possibility of the 
existence of the larger cuttles and whales 
as of the sea-serpent. 

In addition to these, I think it possible 
there may be other gigantic forms of life, 
still undiscovered by man, in that mass 
of incomprehensible matter he calls the 
Sea. Only a third of the surface of this 
planet is really open to his research. 
And when we remember all the attention 

that has been given to it, and the honour 





that has been bestowed on all discoverers 
by the scientific in all lands throughout 
the ages, and that it is only recently that 
the massive Gorilla and the dwarfs of the 
genus homo have been observed, it clearly 
indicates the difficulties there must be in 
gaining the faintest knowledge of the 
varied life existing in these dark and 
hidden depressions in the great Deep.* 
Personally, I have no doubt that in the 
years to come, from this outer inaccessible 
obscurity, creatures of large and strange 


forms will from time to time present 
themselves. 
The age of the earth is an unsolved 


problem, but there can be no doubt that 
it stretches back over some millions of 
years. The history of life on this globe 
has been very imperfectly preserved in 
the stratified parts of the earth’s crust, 
because of its shattered and fragmentary 
character.T But, notwithstanding, all 
scientists are aware of the fact in the 
planet’s history that, through  shiftings 
in the beds of the oceans, a series of 
violent changes, covering vast areas of it 
with ruin and desolation, is continually 


* At the depth of two hundred and fifty fathoms, the penetrative power of the sunlight ends 


and the division of day from night ceases. 


In these outer depths on the sea bottom phosphoric 


light from various sources must give a kind of perpetual weird twilight to its inhabitants. It 
seems probable that between the surface and the sea bottom in the world’s Oceans there is a zone 


consisting of millions of square miles 


where almost endless darkness reigns. 


t See ‘“‘The Earth’s Earliest Inhabitants,” by Professor Cole, ?.4/.4Z, May 1901. 
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overtaking this world; often sweeping 
away most of its fauna and flora. 

And some of these areas, in course of 
time, have been inhabited by other forms 
of beasts and flowers, different in some 
respects from their first residents, But 
changes in this form never happen in the 
sea. In the break-up of the great deep, 
when the sea-bottom has become dry land, 
the ocean itself has gone elsewhere, with 
most of its swimming inhabitants. It is 
true many of the monsters have been left 
dry, and some have found themselves in 
new shallows, where for want of water 
they have died; but the majority still 
had the ocean to swim in, with its lesser 
orders of life to feed on. 

. That there have been great changes in 
the forms of life inhabiting the sea there 
can be no doubt ; for in the Jurassic and 
associated periods of the world’s history 
a varied abundance of massive creatures 
of daring and violent types lived in its 
waters. And from ¢hen till now (which 
expression covers indefinite periods of 
time) there have existed unexterminated 
specimens of these monsters, hidden by 
the vastness of its surroundings and the 
magnitude of its secret recesses. When 
these vicious animals had command of 
the sea, they could not be destroyed on the 
ordinary lines, either by starvation, extreme 
changes of temperature, or re-submersion. 
But later, as though to put one part of 
the inhabitants of the planet in unison 
with the other, and the sea to be in keep- 
ing with the increasing milder forms of 
life on the land, a new feature of destruc- 
tion came into force, the growth of its 
power probably extending over many 
thousands of years. ‘This came in the 
shape of destroying animals, like the 
sword-fish and the narwhal, whose whole 
life-duty seems to be to put these 
monsters aside.* Possibly the vast sharks 
and toothed whales of these epochs also 
assisted in this work. 

The combative tendencies of the sword- 
fish throughout seem to have been to 
attack everything of gigantic dimensions, 
no matter of what description, food never 
entering into its purposes; hence, in 
these later times it has attacked ships 
without number simply because they 
were massive passing objects. 

The narwhal is a larger, stronger, and 


* Day, in his great work ‘‘ Fishes of Great 
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more active beast than the sword-fish, 
and is splendidly equipped with a tusk 
or horn of spiralled ivory of rare texture, 
from eight to ten feet long, which gives 
it destructive powers far beyond all other 
known creatures. Evidently it has more 
discriminating ability than its neighbour, 
as it never has been known to injure 
vessels, from which we may conclude 
that the whale is outside the circle of its 
attacks. That it has especial work is 
evident from its peculiar shape and char- 
acter. It is well adapted to keep under 
or destroy the vast molluscs now existing 
in our northern seas, and possibly also 
the scanty remnants of serpents or 
saurians once associated with the ichthyo- 
saurus and plesiosaurus of the dead past. 
That the depletion of these great beasts 
has been gradual may be inferred from 
some noted facts in human history. ‘Thus, 
Livy tells of an extraordinary serpent, 
a hundred and twenty feet long, which, 
during the Punic wars under Atilius 
Regulus, had its lair on the banks of the 
river Bragrados, near Ithaca, and is said 
to have swallowed many soldiers, and to 
have kept the army from crossing the 
river. Being invulnerable to ordinary 
weapons, it had finally to be attacked 
with catapults and other military engines, 
such as were used against fortified towns. 
Its annoyance did not cease with its 
death, for the water became so polluted 
with its gore, and the air with the noxious 
fumes from its decaying carcase, that the 
soldiers had to remove their camp a very 
considerable distance away. They, how- 
ever, secured the creature’s skin and 
skull, which were preserved in a temple 
at Rome till the time of the Numantine 


War. This battle has also been de- 
scribed, having the same details, by 


Florus and Seneca, and has been referred 
to by Pliny (Lib. VIIL, cap. 14) as an 
incident known to every one. 

Diodorus Siculus also tells of a great 
sea-serpent sixty feet long which lived in 
the water, but which landed at intervals 
and devoured cattle living near the shore. 
It became such a nuisance that finally 
a number of men were collected to 
capture it ; but in their first attempt they 
failed, the monster killing many of them. 
It was afterwards enveloped in a strong 
net and caught, and carried alive to 


Britain and Ireland,” states that the teeth in 


sword-fishes are rudimentary—and intimates that the violent use of the sword may be due to a 


morose disposition. 
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A Norwegian Sea-serpent. 


King 


Ptolemy IL. 
be a collector of zoological 
so the beast was presented 


Alexandria. was 
known to 
curiosities, 
to him. 
Turning our attention to another part 
of the world, the geographical situation 
and historical associations of which are 
almost as diverse as they can be from 


these ancients, we have the history and 
habits of a creature repeated, with details 
not far removed from those given above. 

Thus, in the year 1555 the Archbishop 
of Upsala, in Sweden, tells us that men 
engaged in navigation on the coasts 
of Norway agreed in their statements 
that there is a serpent of vast magnitude 
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existing on the coasts, which, when at home 
.in the sea, feeds on octopi and sea-crabs ; 
but which will come alone out of the 
depths on clear summer nights, and wander 
on the shore, devouring calves, lambs, and 
hogs. This snake greatly disquiets sailors, 
for it often puts up its head out of the 
water like a pillar and catches away men 
from their ships. It has hair hanging 
from its neck, and sharp scales around 
its body; is black in colour; and has 
flaming eyes. 

The same writer also tells of another 
serpent of incredible magnitude existing 
near the island of Mors, in the diocese 
of Hammer, which at its pleasure lifts 
itself high above the water and coils 
itself in spherical convolutions. 

Of course this historian knew nothing 
of the discoveries that the geologists 
were to make in these modern times, or 
that they would be able to prove the 
existence of violent monsters in the sea 
when the earth was young. From: his 
description of the action of these monsters, 
which appear to have existed around the 
Norwegian coasts, they must have been 
somewhat akin to the old plesiosaurus 
family, whose actions would probably 
be those described by the Archbishop, 
through whom we have thus a glimpse of 
their habits down through the ages. 

At a still later date we have the Bishop 
of Bergen writing : 

“T have questioned the existence of 
the sea-serpent until the suspicion was 
removed by full and sufficient evidence 
from creditable fishermen and sailors in 
Norway, of whom there are hundreds 
who could testify that they have annually 
seen them. In all my inquiry about 
this beast I have hardly spoken to an 
intelligent person in Norland who was 
not able to give strong assurance of its 
identity. And some of our Northern 
traders think it very strange that questions 
should be asked relative to its existence ; 
for you might as well doubt the life of 
the eel or cod.” 

The worthy Bishop then proceeds to 
bring personal evidence as to the certainty 
of there being such a beast. His first 
witness was M. L. de Ferry, who states : 
“During a voyage in August 1746, on a 
very calm, hot day, I purposed to put 
into Molde. We were about six miles 
off; I was reading a book, when I heard 
a murmuring among the men at the oars. 
Upon inquiring what was the matter, I 


found there was a sea-snake near us. 1 
then ordered the helmsman to keep to- 
wards the land in order to come near 
the creature. ‘Though the fellows were 
under some apprehension, they were 
obliged to obey my orders. In the 
meantime the snake was passing by us, 
as the creature could swim faster than we 
could row. Now I took my gun and fired 
at it, when it immediately plunged under 
water, Where it went, the sea looked 
thick and red ; perhaps the shots wounded 
it, the distance it was from us being very 
little. ‘The head of the snake, which it 
held more than two feet above the water, 
resembled a horse, and the mouth was 
quite black and large. It also had black 
eyes, and a long white mane hung down 
its neck. We saw seven or eight folds 
or coils of the snake, and, as far as I 
could guess, there was about a fathom 
distance between the folds.” 

Finally M. Ferry with two of his men 
took oaths before the Court of Law at 
Bergen as to the truth of these statements 
in the presence of A. C. Dass, Chief 
Advocate, H. C. Gartner, Recorder, on 
February 21st, 1751. 

The Bishop also brings other proofs 
that in fine weather one of these 
snakes, showing twenty-five folds, had 
been seen, which evidence was well 
attested. Of late years there have been 
doubts raised by many as to the possi- 
bility of serpents taking this form when 
moving in the sea; some believing that 
the observers were deceived by a number 
of porpoises, swimming in a row when 
hunting for their prey. 

Persons who think thus have but little 
conception of the intuitive characters of 
fishermen and_ sailors——and in these 
olden times all sailors were also fisher- 
men. Everything that appeals to their 
senses is instantly known and mentally 
balanced by them. When going afloat 
in their frail crafts in doubtful weather, it 
is always with their lives in their hands, 
and naturally every sense is on the alert. 

On a dark night, when sixty fishing- 
boats have had to pass a given point, I 
have known a fisherman call every boat 
by name and receive an answer from each. 
It is nothing uncommon for fishermen 
in the daytime to call forty boats by 
name, although a half-mile away, when 
to ordinary individuals they appear as 
much alike as forty sheep. In fact, when 
these men are afloat all the phases of 
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change in sea or sky are weighed and 
balanced one with the other as presaging 


fine or foul weather. Changes in the 
atmosphere or in the movements of the 
waves, showers forming in the northern 
or southern horizons, sun-dogs, circles 
around the sun or moon, bars of clouds 
across the face of the sun or moon, 
mists or fogs in certain valleys and 


The Serpent seen from H.M.S, Daedalus, 7848, 


opposite valleys clear, frozen morning 
mists, the movements of the cirrus clouds 
and others forming into turks’ heads, these 
are only a small part of the fisherman’s 
weather alphabet. And the fishes and 
whales in all their open and decided 
forms and phases of life are well known 
to them. ‘To suggest that they did not 
know a shoal of porpoises from a_ sea- 
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serpent is a ludicrous libel on the whole 
class. 

Evidently the Bishop has given proof 
‘enough that the creature seen was nothing 
more nor less than the sea-serpent ; and 
it would seem that its motive power was 
not in its folds or form, but in its tail, 
as all known water-serpents have the 
appendage flattened like a paper-knife, 
which is used like a sailor’s sculling-oar 
or the screw of a steamer. Its folded 
form was simply its resting attitude when 
enjoying the sun on the surface of the 
sea; for these beasts seem never to have 





all its force, character, and ability to 
destroy its neighbours, which lives in 
proximity to these monsters, Objectors 
to the existence of sea-lizards or snakes 
ought to be able to suggest some work 
for these magnificent cleaners of the seas ; 
for they are simply destroying animals, 
having no teeth to chew what their 
massive horn must destroy. 

I now come to further proof of the 
existence of another of the dark dwellers 
of the deep, from authority which must 
command attention. It appears that 
HAMS. Dedalus, on her homeward 




















been seen but in calm weather, and like 
the whales, sharks, and sun-fishes, and 
many other denizens of the deep, delight 
in taking their ease away from their 
enemies in the unruffled quiet of the 
higher water. 

M. Ferry, although rowing his vessel 
with eight oars, which must have been 
a very slow process, was able to close in 
with and fire his gun into the serpent 
he describes, which shows that the 
creature was moving slowly, and possibly 
at the same time enjoying itself in the 
genial mixture of air and sea. 

Moreover, there is the narwhal, with 
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Sperm Whales and Serpent seen from the Pauline, 1875, 


voyage from the East Indies, fell in 
with one of these nameless ophidians. 
On the inquiry of the Admiralty as to 
the truth of this report, her commander, 


Captain M‘Quhae, gave the following 
reply :— 
*STI.M.S. DapDALUS, HAMOAZE, 
"Oct, 11, 1848. 
** SIR, — 


“T have the honour to acquaint 
you, for the information of my Lord 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, that at 
5 o'clock p.m. on the 6th of August last, 
in lat. 24°44’ S., long. 9°22’ E., weather 








dark and cloudy, wind fresh N.W. with a 
long ocean swell from the west, the ship 
on the front tack N.E. by N., something 
very unusual was seen by Mr. Satoris, 
midshipman, speedily approaching the 
ship from before the beam. ‘The circum- 
stance was immediately reported by him 
to the officer of the watch, Lieutenant 
Edgar Drummond, with whom, and Mr. 
William Barnet, the Master, I was at the 
time walking the quarter-deck. The 
ship’s company were at supper. On our 
attention being called to the object, it 
was discovered to be an enormous serpent 
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ship, or after it had passed our wake, 
deviate in the slightest degree from its 
course to the S.W., which it held on at the 
pace of from twelve to fifteen miles an hour, 
apparently on some determined purpose. 
“The diameter of the serpent behind 
the head was about fifteen or sixteen 
inches, which was, without any doubt, 
that of a snake, and it was never, during 
the twenty minutes it continued in sight 
of our glasses, once below the surface of 
the water. Its colour was dark brown, 
and yellowish white about the throat. It 
had no fins, but something like the mane 











with head and shoulders kept about four 
feet constantly above the surface of the 
sea, and as nearly as we could approximate, 
by comparing it with the length of what 
our main topsail yard would show in the 
water, there were at least sixty feet of 
the animal @ fleur d’eau, no portion of 
which was to our perception used in pro- 
pelling it through the water, either by 
vertical or horizontal undulation. It 
passed rapidly, but was so close under 
our lee that, had it been a man of my 
acquaintance, I could easily have recog- 
nised his features with the naked eye ; 
and it did not, either on approaching the 





Sea-serpent seen from the Royal Yacht Osborne, June, 1877. 


of a horse, or rather a bunch of sea-weeds 
washed about its back. It was seen by 
the quarter-master, the boatswain’s mate, 
and the man at the wheel, in addition to 
myself and the officers above mentioned. 
I am having a drawing of the serpent made 
from a sketch taken immediately after it 
was seen, which I hope to have ready for 
transmission to my Lord Commissioners 
of the Admiralty by to-morrow’s post.” 


* PeTER M‘QUHAE, CAPTAIN.” 
Again, Captain Harrington of the ship 
Castilian reported in the Zimes, February 
5th, 1858, that on December rzth, 1857, 
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when about ten miles N.E. from St. 
Helena, he and his officers were startled 
by the sight of a huge marine animal, 
which reared its head out of the water 
within twenty yards of the ship. The 
head was like a nunbuoy, about eight 
feet in diameter. It had a kind of scroll 
or tuft of loose skin encircling it, about 
two feet from the top. The water was 
discoloured for several hundreds of feet 
from its head—so much so that on its 
first appearance his impression was, that 
the ship was in broken water.” 

In September 1872 Mr. Frank Buck- 
land published in Zand and IWVater an 
account, from the late Duke of Marl- 
borough, of a sea-serpent having been 
seen by him several times within a few 
days in Loch Hourn, Scotland. <A sketch 
of it was given, which almost exactly 
accorded with that of the Bishop of 
Bergen’s sea-serpent, in its having hunches 
or protuberances. 

On January roth, 1876, the following 
affidavit was made before Mr. Riffles, 
magistrate, of Liverpool : 


“We, the undersigned, officers and 
crew of the barque Pau/ine, of London, 
do solemnly and sincerely declare that 
on July 8th, 1875, in lat. 5°13’ S., long. 
35° W., we observed three large sperm 
whales. One of them was gripped round 
the body with two turns of what appeared 
to be a huge serpent, the head and tail 
of which appeared to have a length, 
beyond the coils, of about thirty feet, 
and its girth was eight or nine feet. ‘The 
serpent whirled its victim round and 
round for about fifteen minutes, and then 
suddenly dragged it down head first. 


GeorGE Drevar, JZaster. 
HorRATIO ‘THOMSON. 

JoHN HENDERSON LARDELLS, 
OweEN BAKER. 

WILLIAM LEWARN.” 


In the Jlustrated London News of 
November 2oth, 1875, there had ap- 
peared a letter from the Rev. E. L. 
Penny, chaplain of H.M.S. London, at 
Zanzibar, describing this occurrence, 
and also the representation of a sketch 
drawn by him from the descriptions 
given by the captain and crew of the 
Pauline. 

“The whale,” he said, “should have 


* See page 94, ‘‘Sea Monsters Unmasked.” 
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been placed a little lower in the water, 
but he then would have been unable 
to depict so clearly the manner in which 
the animal was attacked.” He adds that 
Captain Drevar is a singularly able and 


observant man, as were those of the 
officers and crew with whom he con- 
versed. Nor did any of their descriptions 


vary one from another; there were no 
discrepancies. 

The event took place whilst the vessel 
was on her voyage from Shields in 
England to Zanzibar with cargo, for the 
use of H.M.S. London, then the guard- 
ship of the station. 

In June 1877 Commander Pearson, 
of the Royal Yacht Osdorne, reported to 
the Admiralty that on the second day of 
the above month he and other officers 
had seen, when off Cape St. Vito, Sicily, 


a large marine animal, of which the 
following account and_ sketches were 
furnished by Lieutenant Haynes, and 


were confirmed by Mr. Douglas, Mr. 
Forsyth, and Mr. Moore. Lieutenant 
Haynes writes, under date :— 


“Royal, YACHT OssorNe, 
‘* June Oth. 


“On the evening of that day, the sea 
being perfectly smooth, my attention was 
called to a ridge of fins above the surface 
of the water, extending about thirty feet, 
and varying about five or six feet in 
height. On inspecting it by means of 
a telescope at about a half-cable’s dis- 
tance, I distinctly saw a head, two flappers, 
and about thirty feet of an animal’s 
shoulder. The head, as nearly as I 
could judge, was about six feet thick, the 
shoulders about fifteen feet across, and 
the flappers each about fifteen feet in 
length.* 

“The movements of the flappers were 
those of a turtle, the animal resembling 
a huge seal, the likeness being strongest 
about the back of the head. From its 
crown to just below the shoulders (when 
it became immersed) I should reckon 
the length to have been about fifty feet. 
The tail-end I did not see, it being under 
water, unless the ridges of fins, to which 
my attention was first attracted, and 
which had disappeared by the time I 
got the telescope, were really a continua- 
tion of the shoulder to the end of the 
body. ‘The animal’s head was not always 
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THE GREAT 


above water, but was thrown upwards, re- 
maining above for a few seconds at a 
time and then disappearing. ‘There was 
an entire absence of blowing or spouting. 
I herewith beg to enclose a rough sketch 
showing the animal, and a view of the 
ridge of fins.” 


On January 28th, 1879, a sea-serpent 
was seen from the S.S. City of Baltimore, 
in the Gulf of Aden, by Major H. W. J. 
Senior, of the Bengal Staff Corps. ‘The 
narrator observed a long black object 
darting rapidly in and out of the water 
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facts are only a few when compared with 
the mass of matter that the mercantile 
marine service could supply. In bringing 
this evidence to a close, I may remark 
that the master and crew of the /Vorfolh, 
of London, in the year 1875 gave evidence 
before the authorities of Singapore of 
their encounter with a monster serpent in 
these Eastern waters. 

It is true that Professor Owen, Frank 
Buckland, and others never saw their way 
to accept many of the statements re- 
corded above as facts, fearing their 
authors had been deceived by some myth 




















The Sea-serpent seen from H.M.S. Fly in the Gulf of California. 


and advancing nearer the vessel. The 
shape of the head was not unlike pictures 
he had seen of the dragon, with a bull- 
dog expression of the forehead and eye- 
brows. When the monster had drawn 
its head sufficiently out of the water it 
let its body drop, as if it were a log 
of wood, prior to darting forwards under 
water. ‘This motion caused a splash of 
about fifteen feet in length on either side 
of the neck, much in the shape of a pair 
of wings. 

It will be noted that most of the 
evidence given respecting the appear- 
ance of these monster marine animals 
seen within living memory are from 
reliable Government officers; but these 





or imagination. But I believe that Mr. 
P. H. Gosse, F.R.S., Dr. J. E. Gray, late 
of the British Museum, and Professor 
Agassiz of America, accepted them fully ; 
Mr. Gosse having long ago expressed 
his opinion that some undescribed form 
exists of an intermediate kind between 
the tortoise and serpent, of which he has 
given a picture with its surroundings, 
which are evidently Arctic. And Dr. 
Gray, in his ‘Synopsis of Genera of 
Reptiles,” states : ‘‘ There is every reason 
to believe that there exists an affinity 
between the tortoises and the snakes, 
but the genus that exactly unites them 
is at present unknown, which is not 
astonishing, when we consider the 
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immense number of undescribed animals 
which are daily being discovered. If I 
may be allowed to speculate from the 
peculiarities of structure which I have 
observed, I am inclined to think that 
the union most probably takes place by 
some newly discovered genera, allied to 
the marine soft-skinned turtles and the 
marine serpent.” 

Professor Agassiz also states, that it 
would be in precise conformity with 
analogy that such an animal as_ the 
Enaliosaurian should exist in American 
waters, as he had found numerous instances 
in which the fossil forms of the Old 
World were represented by living types in 
the New. On this point Mr. Newman 
records in the Zvologist (page 2356) 
actual testimony, which he considers in 
all respects the most interesting natural 
history fact of the present century. He 
states, that Captain the Hon. George 
Hope, when in H.M.S. 7, in the Gulf of 
California, the sea being perfectly calm 
and transparent, saw at the bottom a 
large marine animal with the neck and 
general figure of an alligator, except that 
the neck was much longer, and instead of 
legs the creature had four large flappers, 
somewhat like those of a _ turtle, the 
anterior pair being longerthan the posterior. 
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The creature was distinctly visible, and 
all its movements could be observed with 
ease. It appeared to be pursuing its 
prey at the bottom of the sea; its move- 
ments were somewhat serpentine, and an 
appearance of annulations or ring-like 
divisions of the body, was distinctly percep- 
tible. Captain Hope was not acquainted 
with these remarkable fossil animals, the 
Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri, the supposed 
forms of which so nearly correspond with 
the massive beast he had seen alive. 

With these facts, and the opinions of 
these scientists before us, I think we may 
reasonably conclude that in the great 
sea there are still left some of the Old 
World types of animals, possibly of the 
fnaliosaurian, ‘Teleosaurian and_ pure 
Ophidian forms, and that through the 
ages they have been gradually diminish- 
ing by reason of the weakening by the 
destructive forces in the sea. 

The massive sharks that once lived 
there, and which must have been about 
fifty feet long, with mouths like gins of 
iron, have now quite disappeared. Pos- 
sibly the sword-fish and narwhal, the 
existing destroyers in the ocean, are also 
diminishing in number, so that they and 
these ancient forms may finally be extin- 
guished together. 
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Enaliosaurian Sea-serpent. 
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BY A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


E was a happy boy, for he lived 
beside a harbour, and just below 
the last bend where the river 

swept out of steep woodlands into view of 
the sea. A half-ruined castle, with a battery 
of antiquated guns, still made-believe to 
protect the entrance to the harbour, and 
looked across it upon a ridge of rocks 
surmounted by a wooden cross, which the 
Trinity pilots kept in repair. Between 
the cross and the fort, for as long as 
he could remember, a procession of ships 
had come sailing in to anchor by the 
great red buoy immediately beneath his 
nursery window. ‘They belonged to all 
nations, and hailed from all imaginable 


ports; and from the day his nurse had 


first stood him upon a chair to watch 
them, these had been the great interest of 
his life. He soon came to know them all 
—French brigs and chasse-marées, Russian 
fore-and-afters, Dutch billy-boys, galliots 
from the East coast, and Thames hay- 
barges with vanes and wind-boards. He 
could tell you why the Italians were deep 


‘in the keel, why the Danes were manned 


by youngsters, and why these youngsters 
deserted, although their skippers looked, 
and indeed were, such good-natured 
fellows; what food the French crews 
hunted for in the seaweed under the cliff, 


and when the Baltic traders would be 
driven southward by the ice. Once ac- 
quainted with a vessel, he would recognise 
her at any distance, though by what signs 
he could no more tell than we why we 
recognise a friend. 

On his seventh birthday he was given a 
sailing boat, on condition that he learned 
to read; but although he kept by the 
bargain honestly, at the end of a month 
he handled her better than he was likely 
to handle his book in a year. He had a 
companion and instructor, of course—a 
pensioner who had left the Navy to 
beconze in turn fisherman, yachtsman, able 
seaman on board a dozen sailing vessels, 
and now yachtsman again. His name 
was Billy, and he taught the boy many 
mysteries, from the tying of knots to the 
reading of weather-signs ; how to beach a 
boat, how to take a conger off the hook, 
how to gaff a cuttle and avoid its ink... . 
In return the boy gave him his heart, and 
even something like worship. 

One fine day, as they tacked to and fro 
a mile and more from the harbour’s mouth, 
whiffing for mackerel, the boy looked up 
from his seat by the tiller. “TI say, Billy, 
did you speak ?” 

Billy, seated on the thwart and leaning 
with both arms on the weather gunwale, 
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turned his head lazily. ‘“ Not a word this 
half-hour,” he answered. 

“Well now, I thought not; but some- 
body, or something—spoke just now.” 
The boy blushed, for Billy was looking at 
him quizzically. “It’s not the first time 
I’ve heard it, either,” he went on: ‘ some- 
times it sounds right astern and sometimes 
close beside me.” 

“What does it say?” asked Billy, re- 
lighting his pipe. 

“JT don’t know that it says anything, 
and yet it seems to speak out quite clearly. 
Five or six times I’ve heard it, and 
usually on smooth days like this, when 
the wind’s steady.” 

Billy nodded. ‘“That’s right, sonny ; 
I’ve heard it scores of times. And they 
say... But, there, I don’t believe a word 
of it.” 

* What do they say ?” 

“ They say that ’tis the voice of drowned 
men down below, and that they hail their 
names whenever a boat passes.” 

The boy stared at the water. He knew 
it for a floor through which he let down 
his trammels and crab-pots into wonder- 
land,—a twilight with forests and meadows 
of its own, in which all the marvels of all 
the fairy-books were possible; but the 
terror of it had never clouded his delight. 

‘** Nonsense, Billy ; the voice I hear is 
always quite cheerful and friendly —not a 
bit like a dead man’s.” 

**T tell what I’m told,” answered Billy, 
and the subject dropped. 

But the boy did not cease thinking 
about the voice ; and some time after he 
came, as it seemed, upon a clue. His 
father had set him to read Shakespeare ; 
and taking down the first of twelve 
volumes from the shelf, he began upon 
the first play, Zhe Zempest. He was pre- 
pared to yawn, but the first scene flung 
open a door to him, and he stepped into a 
new world, a childish Ferdinand roaming 
an Isle of Voices. He resigned Miranda 
to the grown-up prince, for whom (as he 
saw at a glance, being wise in the ways of 
story-books) she was eminently fitted. It 
was in Ariel, perched with harp upon the 
shrouds of the king’s ship, he recognised 
the unseen familiar of his own voyaging. 
“QO spirit, be my friend—speak to me 
often!” As children will, he gave 
Prospero’s island a local habitation in the 
tangled cliff-garden, tethered Caliban in 
the tool-shed, and watched the white surf 
far withdrawn, or listened to its murmur 
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between the lordly boles of the red-currant 
bushes. For the first time he became 
aware of some limitations in Billy. 

He had long been aware of some 
serious limitations in his nurse: she could 
not, for instance, sail a boat ; and her only 
knot was a “granny.” He never dreamed 
of despising her, being an affectionate 
boy ; but more and more he went his own 
way without consulting her. Yet it was 
she who—unconsciously and quite as if 
it were nothing out of the way—handed 
him the clue. 

A flagstaff stood in the garden on a 
grassy platform, half way down the cliff- 
side, and the boy at his earnest wish had 
been given charge of it. On week-days 
as a rule he hoisted two flags—an ensign 
on the gaff, and a single code-flag at the 
mast-head ; but on Sundays he usually ran 
up three or four, and with the help of 
the code-book spelt out some message to 
the harbour. Sometimes, too, if an old 
friend happened to take up her moorings 
at the red buoy below, he would have 
her code-letters hoisted to welcome her, 
or would greet and speed her with such 
signals as K.T.N., “Glad to see you,” and 
B.R.D., or B.Q.R., meaning “ Good-bye,” 
** A pleasant passage.” Skippers fell into 
the habit of dipping their flags to him 
as they were towed out to sea, and a 
few amused themselves while at anchor 
by pulling out their bags of bunting and 
signalling humorous conversations, though 
their topmasts reached so near to the boy’s 
platform that they might with less labour 
have talked through a speaking trumpet. 

One morning before Christmas, six 
vessels lay below at the buoy, moored stem 
to stem in two tiers of three ; and after 
hoisting his signal (C.P.B.H. for “ Christ- 
mas Eve ”), he ran indoors with the news 
that all six were answering with bushes 
of holly at their topmast heads, while 
one—a Danish barquentine—had rove 
stronger halliards and carried a tall fir- 
tree at the main, its branches reaching 
many feet above her truck. 

“Christmas is Christmas,” said his 
nurse. ‘When I was young, at such 
times there wouldn’t be a ship in the 
harbour without its talking-bush.” 

“What is a talking-bush?” the boy 
asked. 

“And you pretend to be a sailor! 
Well, well—not to know what happens 
on Christmas night when the clocks strike 
twelve |”. 











THE TALKING 


The boy’s eyes grew round. “ Do— 
the—ships—talk ?” 
“Why, of course they do! For my 


part I wonder what Billy teaches you.” 


Late that evening, when the household 
supposed him to be in bed, the boy crept 
down through the moonlit garden to the 
dinghy which Billy had left on its frape 
under the cliff. But for their riding- 
lights, the vessels at the buoy lay asleep. 
The crews of the foreigners had turned 
in; the Wudian, of Runcorn, had no soul 
on board but a night-watchman, now 
soundly dozing in the forecastle ; and the 
Touch-me-not was deserted. ‘The Zouch- 
me-not belonged to the port, and her 
skipper, Captain Tangye, looked after her 
in harbour when he had paid off all 
hands. Usually he slept on board ; but 
to-night, after trimming his lamp, he had 
rowed ashore to spend Christmas with 
his family—for which, since he owned a 
majority of the shares, no one was likely 
to blame him. He had even left the 
accommodation-ladder hanging over her 
side, to be handy for boarding her in the 
morning. 

All this the boy had noted: and 
accordingly, having pushed across in the 
dinghy, he climbed the Zouch-me-not’s 
ladder and dropped upon deck with a 
bundle of rugs and his father’s great-coat 
under his arm. 

He looked about him and listened. 
There was'no sound at all but the lap 
of tide between the ships and the voice 
of a preacher travelling over the water 
from a shed far down the harbour, where 
the Salvation Army was holding a mid- 
night service. Captain ‘Tangye had 
snugged down his ship for the night: 
ropes were coiled, deckhouses padlocked, 
the spokes of the wheel covered against 
dew and frost. ‘The boy found the slack 
of a stout hawser coiled beneath the 
taffrail——a circular fort into which he 
crept with his rugs and nestled down 
warmly ; and then for half an hour lay 
listening. But only the preacher’s voice 
broke the silence of the harbour. On— 
on it went, rising and falling. . 
_ _Away in the little town the church 
clock chimed the quarter. “It must 
have missed striking the hour,” thought 
the boy, and he peered over the edge 
of his shelter. ‘The preacher’s voice had 
ceased—but another was speaking, and 
close beside him. 
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“You'd be surprised,” it said, ‘ how 
simple one’s pleasures grow with age. 
This is the twelfth Christmas I’ve spent 
at home, and I assure you I quite look 
forward to it: that’s a confession, eh ?— 
from one who has sailed under Nelson 
and smelt powder in his time.” The 
boy knew that he must be listening to 
the Zouch-me-not, whose keelson came 
from an old line-of-battle ship. “To be 
sure,” the voice went on graciously, “a 
great deal depends on one’s company.” 
“Talking of powder,” said the WVudian, 
creaking gently on her stern-moorings, 
“reminds me of a terrible adventure, 
My very first voyage was to the mouth 
of a river on the west coast of Africa, 
where two native tribes were at war. 
Somehow my owner—a scoundrelly fellow 
in the Midlands—-had wind of the quarrel 
and that the tribe nearest the coast 
needed gunpowder. We sailed from 
Cardiff with fifteen hundred barrels duly 
labelled, and the natives came out to 
meet us at the river mouth and rafted 
them ashore ; but the barrels, if you will 
believe ine, held nothing but sifted coal- 
dust. Off we went before the trick was 
discovered, and with six thousand pounds’ 
worth of ivory in my hold. But the 
worst villainy was to come ; for my owner, 
pretending that he had opened up a pro- 
fitable trade, and having his ivory to 
show for it, sold me to a London firm, 
who loaded me with real gunpowder and 
sent me out, six months later, to the 
same river, but with a new skipper and 
a different crew. The natives knew me 
at once, and came swarming out in 
canoes as soon as we dropped anchor. 
The captain, who, of course, suspected 
nothing, allowed them to crowd on board ; 
and 1 declare that within five minutes 
they had clubbed him and every man of 
the crew and tossed their bodies to the 
sharks. Then they cut my hawsers and 
towed me over the river-bar ; and having 
landed a good half of my barrels, they 
built and lit a fire around them in 
derision. I can hear the explosion still ; 
my poor upper-works have been crazy 
ever since. It destroyed almost all the 
fighters of the trite, who had formed a 
ring to dance around the fire. ‘The rest 
fled inland, and I never saw them again, 
but lay abandoned for months as they 
had anchored me, between the ruined 
huts and a sandy spit alive with mos- 
quitoes,—until somehow a British tramp- 
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steamer heard of me at one of the trading 
stations up the coast. She brought down 
a crew to man and work me home. But 
my owner could not pay the salvage ; so 
the parties who owned the steamer—a 
Runcorn firm —paid him fifty pounds and 
kept me for their services. A surveyor 
examined me, and reported that I should 
never be fit for much: the explosion had 
shaken me to pieces. I might do for the 
coasting trade—that was all; and in that 
I’ve remained.” 

“‘Qwners are rogues for the most part,” 
commented the Danish  barquentine, 
rubbing against the Zvuch-me-not’s fender 
as if to nudge her. ‘‘There’s the AZaria 
Stella Maris yonder can tell us a tale of 
the food they store us with. She went 
through a mutiny once, I’ve heard.” 

“Td rather not talk of it,” put in the 
Italian hastily, and a shudder ran through 
her timbers. ‘‘ It’s a dreadful recollection, 
and I have that by my mizzen-mast which 
all the holy-stone in the world can never 
scour.” 

“But Ive had a mutiny, too!” said 
the Dutch galliot, with a voice of great 
importance ; and this time the boy felt 
sure that the vessels nudged one another. 

“It happened,” the galliot went on, 
“between my skipper and his vrauzw, who 
was to all purpose our mate, and as good 
a mate as ever I sailed with. But she 
would not believe the world was round. 
The skipper took a Dutch cheese and 
tried to explain things: he moved the 
cheese round, as it might be from west 
to east, and argued and argued, until at 
last, being a persevering man, he did really 
persuade her, but it took a whole voyage, 
and by the time he succeeded we were 
near home again, and in the North Sea 
Canal. ‘The moment she was convinced, 
what must the woman do but go ashore 
to an aunt of hers who lived at Zaandam, 
and refuse to return on board, though her 
man went on his bended knees to her! 
‘I will not,’ she said; ‘and ¢ha?’s flat, 
at any rate.’ The poor man had to start 
afresh, undo every one of his arguments, 
and prove the earth flat again, before she 
would trust herself to travel. It cost us 
a week, but for my part I didn’t grudge 
it. Your cliffs and deep-water harbours 
don’t appeal to me. Give me a canal 
with windmills and summer-houses where 
you can look in on the families drinking 
tea as you sail by; give me, above all, a 
canal on Sundays, when the folks walk 
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along the towing-path in their best 
clothes, and you feel as if you were going 
to church with them.” 

“Give me rather,” said the Norwegian 
barque from Christiansund, ‘‘a fiord with 
forests running straight up to the snow 
mountains and water so deep that no 
ship’s anchor can reach it.” 

“T have seen most waters,” the Dane 
announced, calmly and proudly. ‘As 
you see, I am very particular about my 
paint, for a ship ought to keep up her 
beauty and look as young as she can. 
But I have an ice-mark around my breast, 
which is usually taken for a proof of 
experience: and as a philosopher I say 
that all waters are tolerable enough if one 
carries the talisman.” 

“But can a ship be beautiful?” and 
“What is the talisman?” asked the 
Italian and the Nubian together. 

“One at a time, please. My dear,” she 
addressed the Italian, ‘the point is that 
men, whom we serve, think us beautiful 
indeed. It seems strange to us, who 
carry the thought of the forests we have 
left, and on warm days, when the sap 
awakes in us and tries to climb again, 
forgetting its weakness, we miss the green 
boughs and the moss at our feet and the 
birds overhead. But I have studied my 
reflexion often enough in calm weather, 
and begin to see what men have in mind 
when they admire us.” 

‘* And the talisman ?” asked the Vudian 
again. 

“The talisman? There is no one cure 
for useless regret, but each must choose 
his own. With me it is the thought of 
the child after whom I was christened. 
The day they launched me was her first 
birthday, and she a small thing held in 
the crook of her mother’s arm: when the 
bottle swung against my stern the wine 
spurted, and some drops of it fell on her 
face. The mother did not see me take 
the water: she was too busy wiping the 
drops away. But it was a successful 
launch, and I have brought the family 
luck, while she has brought them happi- 
ness. Because of it, and ‘because our 
names are alike, her parents think of us 
together ; and sometimes when one begins 
to talk of ‘'Theckla,’ the other will not 
know for a moment which of us is meant. 
They drink my health, too, on her birth- 
day, which is the fourteenth of May ; and 
you know King Solomon’s verse for the 
fourteenth—‘ She is like the merchants’ 
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ships, she bringeth her food from afar.’ 
This is what I have done while she was 
growing : for King Solomon wrote it for a 
wife, of course. But now I shall yield up 
my trust, for when I return she is to be 
married. She shall bind that verse upon 
her with the coral necklace I carry for 
my gift, and it shall dance on her white 
throat when her husband leads her out to 
open the wedding ball.” 

‘Since you are so fond of children,’ 
said the Zouch-me-not, “tell me, what 
shall we do for the one I have on my 
deck? He is the small boy who signalled 
Christmas to us from the garden above : 
and he dreams of nothing but the sea, 
though his parents wish him to stick to 
his books and go to college.” 

The Dane did not answer for a moment. 
She was considering. “Wherever he 
goes,” she said at length, “and whatever 
he does, he will find that to serve much 
is to renounce much. Let us show him 
that what is renounced may yet come 
back in beautiful thoughts.” 

And it seemed to the boy that, as she 
ceased, a star dropped out of the sky 
and poised itself above the fir-tree on 
her main topmast; and that the bare 
mast beneath it put forth branches, while 
upon every branch as it spread a globe 
of fire dropped from the star, until a 
gigantic Christmas-tree soared from the 
deck away up to heaven. In the blaze 
of it the boy saw the miracle run from 
ship to ship—the timber bursting into 
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leaf with the song of birds and the scent 
of tropical plants. Across the avenue of 
teak which had been the Mudian’s bul- 
warks he saw the Dutchman’s galley, now 
a summer-house set in parterres of tulips. 
Beyond it the sails of the Maria Stella 
Maris, shaken from the yards, were piling 
themselves into snowy mountains, their 
foot-ropes and braces trailing down and 
breaking into leaves and clusters of the 
vine. He heard the murmur of streams 
flowing, the hum of bees, the whetting 
of the scythes; even the stir of insects’ 
wings among the grasses. From _ truck 
to keelson the ships were wavering, dis- 
solving part from part into remote but 
unforgotten hiding-places whence the 
mastering adventurer had torn them to 
bind and yoke them in service. Divine 
the service, but immortal also the longing 
to return! ‘“ But there the glorious Lord 
will be unto us a place of broad rivers 
and streams ; wherein shall go no galley 
with oars, neither shall gallant ship pass 
thereby.” 

The boy heard the words ; but before 
he understood them, a hand was on his 
shoulder and another voice speaking 
above him. 

“God bless us! it’s you, is it? Here’s 
a nice tale to tell your father, I must 
say!” He opened his eyes, and above 


Captain Tangye’s shoulder the branches 
faded, the lights died out, and the masts 
stood stripped and bare for service against 
the cold dawn. 





























Capercaillie hard hit. 


From a painting by O. Recknagel. 


CAPERCAILLIE-SHOOTING IN THE ALPS. 


THE SECRETS OF A FASCINATING SPORT. 


BY WW. A. 


F we accept as true the axiom that 
sport consists in overcoming diffi- 
culties with the object of outwitting 

animals that possess either’to a high 
degree the instinct of self-preservation, or 
are gifted with great speed, strength, or 
cunning, it follows that the sport we 
propose to describe well deserves the 
high repute that it enjoys among foreign 
sportsmen and the few British confréres 
who have tried their hand at it. 

In the Alpine and sub-Alpine regions 
of Austria and Southern Germany, which 
are the home of the Avrhahn-Bals, caper- 
caillie, as also black game, are far less 
plentiful than in Scandinavia and Russia ; 
for all kinds of vermin prevent any 
appreciable increase even in those Alpine 
regions where for one reason or another 
these indigenous gallinaceous birds are 
not shot. In comparison with the huge 
extent of wild country inhabited by them, 
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the number that are annually killed is 
quite out of proportion small. Indeed, 
many experienced sportsmen adhere to 
the opinion that the more they are shot 
the more rapidly do they increase ; and 
they explain this apparent paradox by 
telling one that the old males are so 
excessively bellicose during the mating- 
time that the young males avoid localities 
where old warriors hold sway. 

There are several ways of bagging these 
great birds, but only one is sportsmanlike. 
In Scandinavia and Russia vast numbers 
are snared and trapped in the sow, 
and they are also shot over dogs, or 


when treed potted with a minimum of 


trouble. ‘This is of course pot-hunting 
of the worst kind, and it accounts for the 
rows upon rows of capercaillie and also 
black game that line the great game- 
markets of England in the winter months, 
where these wretched victims of the 
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prowling or trap-setting slaughterer can 
be bought for a song. 

In the Alps, on the other hand, not 
only are hen birds never killed, but the 
cocks may only be shot during the latter 
part of the mating-season, in spring. 
Now, it is obvious that to pot a love- 
sick bird, almost the size of a turkey, 
sitting on a branch of a tree or strutting 
about on the ground displaying his 
plumage to a circle of admiring hens, 
appears at the first blush not much better 
sport than the Scandinavian or Russian 
methods of which one has complained. 
And no doubt 
the act of pulling - 
the trigger is 
also in the Alps 
the least attract- 
ive part of the 
whole _ proceed- 
ing, even if a 
rifle is substi- 
tuted, as it often 
is, for the twelve- 
bore gun. It 
is, so to. say, 
the drop-scene, 
and a very tame 
one at that, of 
the really ex- 
citing part that 
has preceded the 
final potting. 
This is the ap- 
proach, the 
getting within 
range without 
being _ noticed 
by what at that 








covered by occupying a prominent outlook 
and watching during the afternoon hours, 
just as dusk is commencing, for the flight 
of the great bird. After feeding about in 
the wood, the cock betakes himself as night 
falls to his Balz Plats, where he passes 
the night perched on a tree, to commence 
his love tournament with the dawn of 
day. Hens winging their way to the same 
neighbourhood generally confirm the dis- 
covery made by the keen-eyed spotter, 
or, as he is called, Verhérer. 
To the uninitiated this discovery of the 
trysting-place would be of little service, 
for in the waning 
daylight it 
would be ob- 
viously impossi- 
ble to reach the 
distant ridge, 
and equally use- 
less would it 
be for him to 
await dawn on 
the spot, for 
the cock _ per- 
forms his love 
antics, during 
which approach 
is possible, only 
during a_ brief 
half-hour or so 
at break of day, 
and resumes 
silence before 
the sun has 
risen, or at any 
| rate very soon 
| after that event. 
Assuming that 





particular season 
of the year is 
undoubtedly 
one of the wariest game-birds known to 
the gunner. 

To realise the mise-en-scéne we must 
remember that in the regions we are 
speaking about the mountain slopes are 
covered with vast woods. In the immense 
stretches of pine and fir forests it would 
be obviously impossible to spot the 
few capercaillie that inhabit them, were 


it not that during the mating-time cocks 


are in the habit of frequenting morning 
after morning the same locality—nay, to 
perch on one and the same tree, generally 
a solitary fir or larch standing on a ridge 
commanding a wide view. The where- 
abouts of this trysting-place can be dis- 


An Austrian sportsman with his morning spoil. 


the spotter is a 
keeper, whose 
Herr we will 
suppose is waiting for news about the 
cock in the lodge far down in the valley, 
the usual course of events would be as 
follows. Returning to where his master 
is awaiting him, the spotter reports 
matters, and the two then prepare for a 
midnight start. If the distance to the 
Balz Plats is not great, then as late a 
start as two o’clock can be made—for 
so long as one reaches the neighbour- 
hood before the first sign of dawn, all 
is well. 

Now, it goes without saying that to 
find a certain tree on a dark night— 
one among millions of trees—in the 
middle of great stretches of pathless 
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woods, is an achievement requiring not 
only a very intimate acquaintance with 
every foot of that nocturnal tramp, but 
also a highly developed bump of locality. 
By the uncertain light of a little lantern 
dangling from the hand of the keeper 
who leads the way, one issues forth into 
the pitch-dark night, picking one’s way 
through the woods, gradually ascending 
the slopes that end, where timber-line 
marks the uppermost altitude of arboreal 
vegetation 
in rocky 
barrens. An 
hour and a 
half, two 
hours, nay, 
occasionally | 
three hours, | 
pass before 
one reaches 
one’s pre- 
liminary 
goal. Here 
the lantern 
is put out, 
and silently 
one awaits 
the _ break 
of dawn. 
AS trees 
and rocks 
gradually 
take shape, 
as the ashy- 
tinted peaks 
on the op- 
posite side 
of the deep 
gorge as- | 
sume every | 
minute | 
more de- 
finite out- 
line, the -— 
keeper at 
one’s side is 
straining his sharp sense of hearing to 
detect the first note of the capercaillie’s 
morning love-song. Now he grips your 
shoulder, and, trembling with excitement, 
whispers the question whether one has 
heard it too? But the native’s ear is 
infinitely sharper, and, to be honest, one 
has to shake his head. 

Now it is time to move on towards 
the tree, probably a hundred yards or so 
farther up the ridge; and with this the 
real stalk commences. ‘To understand 


In the act of “ singing,’ 
After painting by Recknagel. 





when he neither hears nor sees. 


the details it must be explained that the 
peculiar nature of the song or call of 
the capercaillie is of great importance to 
the sportsman. It consists of a pre- 
liminary series of guttural sounds, each of 
which we might compare to the drawing 
of a cork. ‘These sounds are produced 
in some still unknown manner by the 
muscles of the larynx, for the beak is 
open. After a number of these preliminary 
Schnalser, or smacks, the interval between 
each gets 
shorter and 
shorter, till 
finally they 
are blended 
into one 
connected 
sound called 
the Zriller. 
It termin- 
ates with a 
clack, and 
is almost 
immediately 
followed by 
the anxious- 
ly awaited 
Schleifer, or, 
as one 
might — call 
it, ‘*whet- 
ter.” During 
the time the 
cock emits 
this peculiar 
note, which 
may be 
likened to 
the sound 
made __ by 
sharpening 
a knife on 
the blade 
—— of a scythe, 
he is insen- 
sible to 
sound or sight. One can fire a gun 
ten yards off, and it will not disturb 
him. Unfortunately this paroxysm—for 
it is nothing less—lasts but a very brief 
space of time, and it is during these two 
or three seconds that the sportsman must 
make his advance, remaining perfectly 
immovable during the long interval which 
ensues before the cock’s passion again 
reaches the stage when he sounds the 
“whetter.” By that time one is probably 
only fifty yards or even less from the 
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cock, and it is getting light enough for 
him to detect any moving object ; and, 
what is worst of all, while he is still 
invisible to one among the branches over- 
head, the stalker may be plainly visible to 
him were the slightest movement to be 
made. Probably the “ whetter,” when it 
ceased, left one in a very awkward pose— 
perhaps on his knees, with sharp stones 
digging into his flesh—perhaps with a 
leg outstretched or an arm, holding the 
gun, far in front of one. Never before 
has one realised how difficult it is to 
balance himself on one leg, or how 
quickly a seven-pound gun assumes the 
weight of an 


eighty-one-ton — —___—— 


cannon, or how 
intensely muscles 
can ache when 
strained in any 
unusual way for 
minutes at a 
stretch. 

But patience 
is at last re- 
warded : the next 
“ whetter ” sounds 
the welcome relief, 
and one has time 
to advance two 
or three _ steps, 
or rather leaps. 
This process is 
repeated until a 
point has been 
reached from 
whence one can i 
see the amorous we 
“cock of the 








with a single shot when they are in the 
act of fighting. Such a lucky combination, 
however, is infrequent on the whole, for 
where there are two cocks there are sure 
to be many hens, and as the latter take 
upon themselves the duties of sentinels, 
it is difficult to approach unperceived 
on such occasions. Different, and more 
favourable to the sportsman, are the 
surroundings when, as is often the case, 
certain favourite trysting-places are fre- 
quented year after year by capercaillie. 
This occurs often in regions which for 
one reason or another are particularly 
favoured by these birds. Thus, in 

Styria and in 
+; Tyrol there are 
trees which 
it is known 
capercaillie have 
selected as 
trysting-places for 
generations. One 
case, indeed, 
could be cited 
where one or 
more capercaillie 
have been shot 
every year from 
the same gnarled 
old fir standing 
isolated from 
others on a pro- 
minent ridge (in 
the Enns _ valley) 
—— for upwards of 

= ninety years. 

Under such 

circumstances _ it 








woods,” or one 
thinks one can 
see him—for it is still too dark to 
discern more than mere outlines  sil- 
houetted against the horizon. Often 
one is mistaken, and fires at a clump of 
interlaced twigs or other likely-looking 
dark object—a shower of twigs and a 
whirr of wings being the only tangible 
results of a too hasty shot, that undoes 
the day’s sport. In other cases, again, 
when a second cock has arrived on 
the spot to do battle with the lord of the 
walk, it is possible, if one’s manceuvres are 
carefully carried out, to get in a right and 
left at the two warriors, of course timing 
the first shot while the lesser cock is 
“whetting.” Or under favourable circum- 
stances one can even get the two cocks 


A good bag. 


is hardly necessary 
to have a keeper 
“spot” birds in 
advance ; a brush shelter hut is erected 
within shot-gun range of the tree, and 
thither one repairs while it is yet quite 
dark, of course without alarming the 
bird, which is perched in close vicinity, 
or will surely wing its way thither before 
long. ‘This, however, detracts from the 
real essence of the sport, for naturally 
the approach, or Anspringen, is the most 
exciting part of the whole affair. 

In many well-managed preserves another 
factor reduces the difficulties that face 
the sportsman in reaching the upland 
playground of the capercaillies. Con- 
veniently situated little huts are erected 
close to these favourite Ba/z Platze, from 
which can be reached the scene -of the 
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stalk in a few minutes. In fact, in 
several cases that I personally know, cocks 
have been shot from the window or from 
the door of these little huts. ‘This has 
been achieved when some belated cock 
has prolonged his love-song until broad 
daylight, and a shot with a finely sighted 
rifle at a hundred or even a hundred and 
fifty yards grassed the great bird. 

A story—and, I believe, a true one—is 
told of such a long shot that cut both legs 
off, the bird flying off and the marksman 
getting only the two feet. Next spring 
the same man was ensconced in the same 
hut, and was just about to fire at a 


One of our pictures represents such an 
elevated stalking-hut in Styria, as I have 
just described, on ground that is famous 
for capercaillie and black-cock. The 
latter are shot in much the same manner, 
with the difference only that the smaller 
bird has a louder song and selects for 
his love-making yet higher ground, gener- 
ally on or near timber-line, where deep 
snow is mostly still lying when the birds 
mate. For this reason the Airkhahn 
Balz is usually even harder work, for it 
entails stiff climbing in snow and an 
equally circumspect stalk during the 
equally brief ‘‘ whetting.” 

















*“‘ whetting ” cock, when with a loud whirr 
of wings a second cock, bent on war, 
swooped down quite close, but instead of 
alighting on a branch or hopping about 
on the ground in the funnily bellicose 
attitude assumed by capercaillie on these 
occasions, he seemed to wobble all over 
the place, helping himself along with 
flapping of wings and _ strange-looking 
wriggling. A judicious right and left 
“laid out” both the birds, and the 
sportsman, much to his surprise, found 
that the last comer was minus both feet, 
leaving but little doubt that it was the 
very bird he had maimed the previous 
spring. . 


Shooting-lodge for capercaillie-shooting in Styria, Austria. 


Black-cock are usually rather more 
plentiful than capercaillie, and in favoured 
places it is possible to shoot, in the brief 
half-hour available for that purpose, when 
there is sufficient light to see what one 
is shooting at, two and even three cocks, 
provided the trysting-places are not too 
far apart and have been accurately as- 
certained by the spotter. 

The Emperor of Austria, who, notwith- 
standing his venerable age, is still an ardent 
lover of this sport, has killed in former 
years as many as ten in one morning ; 
and the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the 
Austrian heir-apparent—a really first-class 
shot—killed, a few years ago, as many as 
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Hybrid Black-Cock. 
From photo by Bopp, Innsbruck. 


fifty in one season. Count Bardeau, the 
youthful owner of the stalking-hut, the 
picture of which he has sent me, made, 
on May 2nd, 1897, what I believe is the 
record bag—viz., he killed on one morning, 
from one spot, in close vicinity to the 
stalking-hut, no fewer than eleven black- 
cocks. ‘This he achieved by two 
rights and lefts, by which he 
bagged four cocks, and, miradile 
dictu, one right and left at two 
pair of fighting cocks (bagging 
each couple with one shot) and 
three single cocks. I have never 
heard of an equal performance 
in the Alps, where black game 
is very much scarcer than in the 
lowlands of central and northern 
Jurope. 

In other places capercaillie pre- 
dominate. ‘Thus, in the Neuberg 
preserve, where the members of 
the imperial family do most of 
their cock-shooting, as many as 
two hundred capercaillie and some 
fifty black-cocks are shot in the 
manner I have described in good 
seasons. One season not long 
ago, when I was shooting in the 


hundred and seventy-seven caper- 
caillie and forty-nine black-cocks, 
while seventeen cocks had been 
missed. One sees, therefore, 











that such a thing as missing 
does occasionally occur in the dim 
light of dawn! In fact, I know 
of Englishmen who have travelled 
out to Austria for the express 
purpose of enjoying this sport, 
who during the first two years 
missed their birds. Experience 
| in this sport has to be bought, 
| as in any other; and the best 
| proof of the fascination it has 
| is shown by the fact that the 

most favoured sportsmen in 
| Europe are the keenest caper- 
caillie “ potters.” 
| 





Much has been written by 
Continental sportsmen about a 
rare hybrid between the hen 
capercaillie and the black-cock ; 
in fact, formerly it was believed 
that it was a species of Tetrao 
by itself, for, unlike other crosses, 
these hybrids produce young of 
their own kind. It is known as 
the Rackelhahn, or Tetrao medius, 
and in size, plumage, and habits it is a 
medium between the two species. It is 
even more bellicose than the black-cock, 
but invariably tries conclusions with 
the latter, and not with the larger breed. 
Prince Emil Furstenberg observed on one 
occasion one of these hybrids put in his 
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undesired appearance at a favourite Bad/s 
Plats of black cock. No fewer than 
twelve of the latter did battle with him ; 
but his superior weight and pugnacious 
courage gave him victory and the master- 
ship of the harem. The photograph of 
a stuffed Rackelhahn shot in Tyrol shows 
the marking of the bird. They are very 
rare in the Alps, and many men would 
rather shoot one of these curious ab- 
normities than a dozen stags or chamois. 
In Bohemia, I am told, they are less 
uncommon, and there it has been defi- 
nitely ascertained that they breed. 

It is rather curious that the observation 
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made in Scotland that capercaillie harry 
and drive away black game does not hold 
good in the Alps,—perhaps because on 
the higher mountains abroad the smaller 
bird can get out of the way, and chooses 
the more elevated positions, which he has 
less chance of doing in the lower hills 
of the Highlands. As a matter of fact 
one rarely finds the two in the same 
stretch of woods. In the regions I know 
some fifteen hundred or two thousand 
feet in elevation separate the two species, 
and one rarely hears of a black-cock and 
a capercaillie being killed on the same 
morning by one gun. 


AT THE END OF A PHASE, 
LOSE the book, 


And here’s an end of ev’rything ; 


Pass up from the shore, 


And pass by byre and stall. 


For the smacks shall trail home on the tail of the tides, 


And the kine still stay deep by the sweet-water sides, 


And they still shall be burying, still wedding brides ; 


But I must be gone in the morning, 


One more look, 


And then farewell sweet summering ; 


A moment more, 


And then no more at all. 


For the skipper shall summon his hands to the sea, 


And the shepherd still shepherd his sheep on the lea, 


But it’s over and done with the man that was me, 


And over the hill comes the morning. 
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“A young Russian officer raised himself on his elbow.” 


SACRILEGE. 


BY 


FRANCES 


HARROD 


(FRANCES ForBES-ROBERTSON). 


HEY had shot the wounded on the 
field. A young Russian officer, 
who had been lying motionless, 

half covered by a spoilt standard (a fierce, 
gesticulating dragon, black upon yellow), 
stirred, and raised himself on his elbow. 
He saw the dead bodies of the enemy 
strewn everywhere, and a little distance 
off the fires of his own camp glimmering 
like beacons. By some accident he had 
lain concealed among the slaughtered 
Chinamen. A myriad points of light 
overhead made the night deep blue, 
and revealed the upturned faces of the 
countless dead. ‘They seemed like dolls 
which had once been animated; and 
had returned to inanition; their bizarre 
costume, the decorative tassels upon their 
weapons, the flat faces with pencilled 
features, the wadded garments effectually 
concealing the muscular human frame, 
together emphasised the impression. Even 
in fight these Easterns, in their gruesome 
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aspect and very astounding bravery, alter- 
nating with sheer childish cowardice, had 
suggested a mechanical existence : a fan- 
tastical coming to life of some hideous 
toys that would prove destructive enough. 

He got up with difficulty, extricating 
himself from the folds of the flag which 
was twisted about the body of a China- 
man; the black dragon seemed to have 
sprawled maliciously over them both. 
He freed himself from the bloody thing 
and the distorted corpse with a feeiing 
of contempt for those dead marionettes 
whose wounded were shot like vermin by 
his own commanders. ‘The question of 
humanity could hardly enter here. <A 
race who tortured women! ‘The uni- 
versal laws of honour to your stricken 
enemy (at least a pretence of such), prac- 
tised among Christians from earliest ages, 
must be ignored. He had been wounded 
in the arm, and he felt a sense of anger 
that his own tremendous strength, his 
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charmed person, which had escaped the 
fire and bayonets of civilised men, should 
have been laid low by these worms. 

A temple stood between himself and 
the camp, a fantastic building gleaming 
blue under the stars. He observed the 
distance between it and the fires, and 
decided to take shelter inside till morn- 
ing. He crossed towards it, making his 
way as best he could. The body of a 
Chinaman, probably a priest, lay across 
the threshold. He thrust it aside with 
his foot, hardly looking down as he en- 
tered. The fire of the allies had already 
shattered part of the building. He passed 
through the outer precincts to the inner 
temple, where a grotesque idol, with a 
bejewelled belly and glittering eyes, a 
black creature extraordinarily human in 
countenance, dominated a silver semi- 
circular shrine. Before it were golden 
bowls of rice, and an overturned goblet 
of ivory, set with immense rough tur- 
quoises. He stood absorbed for a 
moment, remembering the plastic faces 
of its dead worshippers outside, and their 
fanatical reverence for the hideous thing, 
when he perceived by the pale glimmer 
from above, that crept in through some 
invisible window, and fell diagonally 
across the altar, a young man in white 
robes looking at him. His presence be- 
came a kind of consciousness in the mind 
of the soldier, who had not noticed him 
on entering, rather than a material fact ; 
so that in the silence of the temple, 
guarded by so many dead without—the 
dead of another race—he experienced for 
a moment a sense of shock which he 
conquered with some difficulty, and en- 
deavoured to conceal by an effort at 
bluster. 

He perceived that the young man was 
unarmed, and after a moment’s hesitancy 
threw himself full length on the desecrated 
stones contemptuously enough ; his hand, 
nevertheless, sought the trigger of his 
pistol. He wondered to himself why he 
did not fire. The temple-keeper watched 
him for some time without speaking, then 
at last the recumbent soldier understood 
him to explain that there was shelter out- 
side the sacred precincts where he might 
sleep. 

The Russian stared for a moment, then 
raised himself up and leant upon his un- 
injured arm. 

“T shall sleep here,” he said. 

“It is dedicated to God.” 


The officer leant over the edge of the 
circular step upon which he lay, and felt 
along the ground, that was scattered with 
some broken pieces of enamel. 

“That for your God!” he answered, 
and threw a piece of the enamel at the 
hideous idol, and laughed, leaning back 
again. 

His companion put out his hand, and 
the stone fell to the ground, rattling on 
the porcelain tiles. He did not move 
his eye from the soldier. 

“The keeper of the temple died in its 
defence,” he said slowly. 

“ His wooden God could not help him, 
then,” answered the Russian, derisively. 

“Enough that I am here. ... You 
may not stay.” 

Again the officer raised himself on his 
arm, a feeling of fury against the priest 
bringing the blood to his cheeks. “ Your 
altar is raised to an impotent idol... . 
Your people are pagan dogs who worship 
false Gods and torture women.” 

“There is but one God. The east 
and the west, the north and the south, 
are peopled with His people. Ye shall 
not desecrate the altars of his people.” 

“They are dead without.” 

“Death is but a passing.” 

“Good night: I remain.” 

“You may not.” 

“Let your cursed pagan dogs rise, then, 
and get on the scent.” 

“The humblest temple built by the 
humblest being is an offering to Him 
who can raise a million million dead. 
Come out from the sacred precincts! 
Out, infidel who desecrates my name !” 

The soldier lay quite still, his face had 
turned white, and a faint smile hovered 
at the corners of his mouth. His weapon 
covered the young priest who was ap- 
proaching him. ‘There was a moment’s 
pause. He noticed the jewelled. eyes of 
the black idol glittering between them. 
Light was creeping in. He dropped his 
weapon suddenly and sighed. 

“T am too tired to move,” he said 
wearily. “My arm is heavy, and the 
place is all blood even now... and 
you know perfectly well they torture 
women.” 

“How ye torture one another!” 

The words echoed through the temple. 
They had been spoken almost quietly, 
but they seemed to be repeated or some- 
how to gain sound as they travelled ; they 
rushed past him to beat back again. He 
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tried to speak, tried to think, tried for 
one brief moment to curse. ‘The man 
was almost upon him, yet he could not 
resist. He perceived, with a cold sense 
of horror, that the young priest had be- 
come a shadowy giant—an immense figure 
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that could not be disturbed. ‘The world 
became a panorama that revealed itself 
to his mind rather than to his sight. His 
resistance suddenly seemed to him child- 
ish : all resistance—the hideous resistance 
of the day. He had been helping children 


«7 shall sleep here,’ he said.” 


nearing him, ovewhelming and awful. He 
struggled for his gun; his hands were 
numb as if paralysed, and the desire to 
protect himself ceased with the effort. 
Arms were about him; he felt himself 
lifted up as a child might be, and borne 
away. ‘Then a sense of absolute rest fell 
upon him, perfect wakefulness in a repose 


to slay one another. Why had he done 
that? What amazing differences had 
been drawn between these Easterns and 
Westerns! And yet how the red 
flames of their crimes and vices were 
identical! Instinct distorted by inade- 
quate intelligence—mind destroying the 
body. 
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After all, evil was but a stumble, vice 
a madness. 

And his own life? Whata strange way 
he had lived it! In choosing, what had 
he chosen? Always the trivial, always 
the lesser thing. ‘Those little ant-hills of 
position, he could gauge their insignifi- 
cance now. What efforts were made to 
attain their summit! How ridiculous 
were these creeping humans in their 
pomp and fluttering of impotent wings— 
winged things which must creep. 
Nations! What were they but separate 
nurseries ? Ah! and the poor and hungry 
—those vast regions of starving peasants 
everywhere the world over. Why had he 
not helped to feed them? Why had he 
done after all nothing—nothing but kill? 
What childish egoism possessed all the 
world’s creatures snatching the fruit from 
one another? Could he not shout to 
them that there is enough aloft for them 
all? 

Yet over this world was the blue 
heaven of tranquillity; decking it, the 
silent flowers; and moving through it, 
rising as the sap in its wood, dominating 
secretly, the genius of art: perpetual 
symbols of peaceful immortality. 
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Surely its creatures must understand at 
last. 

A faint breeze swept his cheek. ‘Time 
leapt back to his consciousness. He 
wondered how long he could have been 
dreaming, how long this restful thought- 
fulness, this mental view of things, so 
much without effort, had stolen of time 
towards day. 

He found that he was outside the 
temple, seated ona ridge of rising ground. 
Not far off was the young temple-keeper, 
no longer the shadowy giant towering 
over him. A line of crimson lay along 
the horizon, and a white light was creep- 
ing over the earth. It was already dawn. 
He looked bewilderedly towards his com- 
panion, whose eyes still rested upon him, 
and whose hands were stretched a little 
outwards. ‘There were red stains in the 
palms of them, and about his head a 
halo of gold. 

The officer moved from his seat and with 
difficulty dragged himself across the sand. 

“Christ!” he murmured. 


Some hours later a detachment of 
soldiers came upon the dead body of 
the young Russian. 





THE EMBRACE. 


AN HORATIAN EXPERIMENT. 


N EATH sympathising stars of a summer-eve 


Kiss I Jemima Ann, (rapturous incident !), 


Next, sadly dissembling, we wander 


Parted, afraid of an Uncle’s anger. 


His oaths amazing, loud, unavoidable, 


Heard through the darkness, mightly fluster us. 


My murder entreating of heaven :— 


Where is a key to the garden-exit ?! 





C. Conway ‘THORNTON. 
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THE STORY OF A POPULAR PUBLISHER. 


BY TIGHE 


HOPKINS. 


[ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS SPECIALLY TAKEN ] 


LITERARY wanderer, listening 
to praises of Europe, slid in the 
comment: “ But you must not 
leave out ‘T'auchnitz. Would the Continent 
be quite what it is without the ‘’‘Tauchnitz 
Edition’?” ‘To the English or American 
tourist, or to any English-reading tourist, 
it certainly would not. Your six-shilling 
novel, volume of travels or essays, costs 
you just two francs; and you have it 
for this outlay in the neatest form imagin- 
able, and printed in a type which, for 
elegance and clarity, is not surpassed by 
the very best presses of Engiand or 
America. There comes an ill moment 
when, facing homewards, the traveller 
must relinquish his ‘Tauchnitz—or resolve 
to elude, if possible, the inquisition of 
H.M. Customs. For when the confines 
of the Continent are passed, Tauchnitz 
ceases to be lawful reading and becomes a 
smuggled article. You have paid, to be 
sure, for your volume or volumes ; but 
the publisher, while taking your money, 
has duly warned you, in print on the 
outer cover, that the work should not be 
introduced “into England or into any 
British Colony.” 
There are, I fancy, those who salve 
their consciences by affecting to believe 
that because the Tauchnitz Edition is 


not allowed in England, it is itself in 
some way illegitimate—a work by which 
The Pay- ~ author has ee ae 
ment of 1€ exact a = the 
Authors. ‘uth. The’Tauchnitz “¢ ollec- 
tion of British Authors” is 
published with copyright (for Continen- 
tal circulation), and no work is included 
in it without the sanction of the author or 
his representative. As the late Mr. James 
Payn wrote: “‘ The popularity of a writer 
in his own country of course insures his 
appearance in the Tauchnitz Edition, but 
in not a few cases Leipzig has recognised 
his merits even before London, and this 
recognition stamps him with the hali-mark 
of success.” ‘To be included in ‘Tauchnitz 
is to rise a step in one’s profession— 
and to put money in one’s pocket. 
Agreement with the author was the 
corner-stone of the first Baron Tauchnitz’s 
enterprise,—-and this in a day when no 
English and no American writer had any 
copyright in Europe. ‘The ‘Tauchnitz 
editions are now as fully established by 
law as any other, but there was no such 
thing as international copyright when the 
first Baron began his undertaking, and 
nothing need have prevented him from 
doing business wholesale on the safe lines 
of piracy. ‘Allow me to remark,” he 
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said in his original prospectus, “that I, 
as well as any other publisher in Germany, 
have at present the right to embark in 
such undertakings without any permission 
from the authors; and that my propo- 
sitions arise solely from a wish thereby to 
make the first step towards a literary re- 
lationship between England and Germany, 
and towards an extension of the rights 
of copyright, and to publish my editions 
in accordance with those rights.” Every 
book was paid for, and it is pleasant 
enough to think that the Baron’s honest 
policy was a 
help to the 
success of 
one of the 
most remark- 
able literary 


enterprises 
of his cen- 
tury. The 


same policy 
is a sufficient 
explanation 
of the  pe- 
culiarly cor- 
dial relations 
which have 
obtained 
from the first 
between the 
authors who 
have contri- 
buted to and 
the pub- 
lishers who 
have pro- 
duced the 
Tauchnitz 
Editions. 

Christian 
Bernhard, 
Baron von 
Tauchnitz, was born on August 25th, 1816, 
and died August 11th, 1895. His father 
was a Saxon landed gentleman, and on the 
mother’s side also he was descended from 
the landowners of Saxony. His uncle, 
Karl ‘Tauchnitz (1761—1836), a_ well- 
known and learned publisher of Greek 
and Latin classics and editions of the 
Bible, was the first to introduce stereo- 
typing into Germany. ‘The father of 
3ernhard ‘Tauchnitz dying while the lad 
was quite young his uncle had no smali 
part in shaping his early career. 

The young man was but twenty-one 
when, in the year of Queen Victoria’s 
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Baron Tauchnitz, the First. 





accession, February 1st, 1837, he founded 
the present publishing firm, with printing 
and stereotyping offices attached. From 
that time he Hourished, and when he 
died, full of years and honours, he was 
succeeded by his son, Christian Carl 
Bernhard, second Baron von ‘Tauchnitz, 
and now sole head of the firm, who was 
born May 29th, 1841. 
A Unique In its i - 
Enterprise. enterprise oO pernhar¢ 
Tauchnitz was unique. It 
was the only authorised collection of the 
literature of 
a foreign 
country pub- 
lished  out- 
side that 
country and 
in its own 
language. 
Its object 
was, and is, 
the excellent 


one of pro- 
moting the 


distribution 
of ° English 
literature on 
the Conti- 
nent and 
elsewhere, 
without de- 
triment to 
exis tong 
rights, and of 
providing for 


the English 
and Ameri- 
can author a 
new source 
of income. 
The _ stereo- 
type plates 


of the ‘Tauchnitz editions alone amount 
to over a million, carefully preserved in 
immense storerooms built for the purpose. 

The two authors who had first secured 
the Baron’s eye were Lord Lytton and 
Dickens, with the novels “ Pelham ” and 
“ Pickwick,” which appeared in 1841. 
‘Twenty-two years later, in 1863, was 
published the five hundredth volume of 
the series, a work specially written for the 
occasion, under the title ‘‘ Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literature.” 
An edition of the New ‘Testament, ex- 
hibiting the various differences in the 
original Alexandrine, Sinaitic and Vatican 
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manuscripts, formed the one thousandth 
volume. Dedicated by the’ Baron ‘To 
my English and American authors, as a 
Token of Esteem for the Living, and a 
Tribute of Remembrance to the Dead,” 
and appearing in 1869, it caused no 
small stir in this country. The two 
thousandth volume, ‘‘Of English Litera- 
ture in the Reign of Victoria,” by Henry 
Morley, with facsimiles of the signatures 
of all the authors who had appeared in 
the ‘Tauchnitz series, was issued in 1881, 
and might well be regarded as a history 
of the enterprise itself up to that date. 
Since then, some seventy or eighty 
volumes have been added each year to 
the collection, which now comprises over 
3,500 volumes by 372 British and 45 
American authors. Leaving the classics 
on one side, Baron Tauchnitz’s British 
and American host represent the literary 
output of the Victorian era, the period 
which coincides with the history of the 
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Tauchnitz is merely an English library. 
It is that and much else. German and 
French works fill a large space ; the Greek 
and Latin classics a scarcely smaller one ; 
patristic literature, not over-profitable to 
the publisher, has been steadily produced 
under the auspices of the best modern 
scholarship ; and the Tauchnitz edition of 
the Bible in the original text, associated 
with the names of Theile, Baer, Delitzsch, 
Tischendorf and Gebhardt, together with 
the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Patrum,” are instances 
of undertakings in which the publisher 
appears rather as the disinterested patron 
of scholarship than as the literary broker 
who trusts his money only upon goods 
that may be expected to pay for them- 
selves within the year. Scientific works, 
books on jurisprudence and theology,and 
a collection of dictionaries covering most 
of the world’s written languages, crowd 
a catalogue that is almost an epitome of 
letters. 
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A general view of Leipzig. 


enterprise. In the whole rich catalogue 
scarcely a name is missing. 

The pilgrim abroad has long since 
discovered that Baron ‘Tauchnitz can 
supply him with very much 
more than the popular fiction 
of the day ; that, pent in his 
hotel by weather or by sick- 
ness in ‘Paris, Rome, Vienna, Madrid, 
Palermo, or Amsterdam—he can send to 
the nearest bookseller’s with a moderate 
certainty of getting for one-and-eightpence 
the book, of whatever kind, that he had 
forgotten to slip into his bag on starting 
from home. Is it a volume of Shake- 
speare ? It is no more than the asking 
for it. Is it Milton? It is here. Is it 
Sterne? Here are “ Tristram Shandy ” 
and the “Sentimental Journey.” Is it 
something of Stevenson, or of Meredith, 
or of ‘Tennyson, or of Browning? ‘“‘ Ask, 
and it shall be given you.” 

But there is still a notion that the 


More than 
an English 
Library. 


The authors who were favoured with 
¢opies of the original prospectus of Bern- 
hard ‘Tauchnitz must have 
The ‘ : 

, read that document with a 

Authors ; : pi 
. dash of surprise. They may 
Delight. : : 
even have regarded it sus- 
piciously as a jest evolved by Leipzig at 
their expense. What! No copyright, 
and here’s a foreign publisher who says he 
wants to payus? Never! Anyhow, let’s 
look out Leipzig on the map: perhaps 
there’s no such place. And when the 
first cheque came—on the large, fine, 
German paper—what a flourishing of it 
among incredulous friends! Do you 
think it’s genuine? Have you tried to 
cash it? ‘There may have been authors 
with money at the bank who framed the 
Baron’s first cheque and preserved it as 
a curio. It is likely, however, that most 


of them were in a hurry to ascertain 
whether it were worth the paper it was 
The whole matter was really 


written on. 
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so very extraordinary. If credible, it was 
manna from the skies. But the cheques, 
quite genuine, continued to flow from 
those generous coffers ; and presently not 
a few authors became aware that there 
had been created for them, not only a 
new public, but a new source of revenue. 
They were being read abroad in their 
own tongue—and the same was money to 
them. And this, in brief, is the story of 
the particular kindness which has marked 
from the beginning the relations of the 
house of ‘Tauchnitz with the whole cohort 
of its authors. Some of these authors 
shall speak at once for themselves. 
During the sixty years of the ‘Tauchnitz 
editions (the firm itself is four years 
older), the publisher—under which term 
I include both the first and the second 
Baron —has_ gradually become the 
possessor of a collection of autograph 
letters which could scarcely be matched 
in Europe, and which, in fact, constitutes 
the intimate and real archives of the 
house: the Zares Tauchnitz. Any firm 
of publishers in existence for over half a 
century could show a letter-book interest- 
ing, more or less, to writers and amateurs, 
of the foibles of writers; but Baron 
Tauchnitz has had the advantage of 
gathering under one roof in Leipzig, 
authors who have spread themselves over 
the whole field of publishing, both in 
Great Britain and America. Most of 
them have confided in him, and certain 
of these confidences may be disclosed 

without indiscretion at this day. 
As far back as 1844 the first Baron 
was publishing for Harrison Ainsworth, 
who writes : “‘1 consider your 


Harrison offer of very liberal; and 
Ainsworth . 4 | 
eg to 


accepting i 
and Lesser gig ag 3 thanks 
ee ee ee 


not so much for the amount, 
as for the praiseworthy spirit by which you 
are actuated. I subscribe with pleasure 
to your conditions.” ‘Ten years later, we 
find him making a present to the Baron 
of the foreign copyright of “The Flitch 
of Bacon,” stipulating only “that you 
print the dedication: as I wish my 
countrymen in Germany and France to 


know how highly I estimate you.” The 
dedication was to Baron ‘Tauchnitz and 


his wife. ‘In dedicating my little tale 
to you and Madame ‘Tauchnitz, I selected 
for that dedication the happiest couple I 
knew. They happened at the same time 
to be among my best friends. ... It 
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may amuse you to learn that my tale has 
been the means of reviving the old 
obsolete custom of Dunmow. I have 
promised to give a Fitch of Bacon to any 
couple, who can make out this claim to 
it, next June, and if you and Madame 
Tauchnitz should, by accident, be in 
ingland at the time, I shall present it to 
you.... I passeda day with Mr. Dickens 
at Boulogne on my way here, and we 
spoke much of you and ‘your great 
kindness.” 

Later, in 1872, we have Wilkie Collins 
dedicating to the Baron his novel, ‘‘ Miss 
or Mrs, ?”—‘In cordial remembrance of 
my relations with him as publisher and 
friend.” At this time Baron ‘Tauchnitz 
had been publishing for Wilkie Collins 
nearly sixteen years. His last letter is 
written at the close of 1888. ‘‘ Here I 
am again! ‘This time I report the safe 
arrival of my dearly-loved ‘Tauchnitz 
edition of ‘The Legacy of Cain’ on 
Thursday last. Let me beg you to accept 
my best thanks for this welcome gift— 
and for the friendly kindness which has 
helped the latest of my literary offspring 
to reach its anxious parent.” 

I believe ‘The Lamplighter,” of Miss 
Cummins, continues to fascinate young 
readers—and certainly no one can _ be 
sorry for that. ‘The author, learning in 
1854 that she is to be included in the 
Tauchnitz edition, feels herself ‘‘ much 
flattered by the admission to a place in 
your list of British Authors,” and would 
express also ‘fa most grateful sense of the 
liberality which you propose to exercise 
in my behalf, a liberality to which I am 
well aware I have no claim but through 
your generosity.” ‘Ten years afterwards : 
“Tt is one of the pleasures attendant on 
the publications of my works that they 
successively bring me into correspondence 
with one to whom I am indebted for such 
uniform courtesy.” 

Another American lady who delighted 
a generation of the young was Miss 
Louisa M,. Alcott. Her ‘ Littke Women” 
made its appearance in the straw-coloured 
Tauchnitz in 1876. In 1878 she writes : 
** Tittle Men,’ a continuation of ‘ Little 
Women,’ would go well, I think, as the 
young people seem never to be tired of 
the March family. ‘The cheap and stolen 
editions annoy me much, but I am power- 
less to prevent them, so must submit ; 
and it is peculiarly agreeable to me, as 
to other authors, doubtless, when treated 


























with the justice and consideration you 
show us.” 

Has the amiable Lady Blessington 
admirers in the first year of the new 


ee century? In the forties of 
pte the last century she was both 
Carlyle read and talked of, and was 


not above pressing her merits. 
Writing from Gore House in 1844, she 
says: “I hope you will not think me 
unreasonable in expecting the same re- 
muneration for my works that my friend 
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Early in 1848 he is at work upon 
“Harold.” ‘I expect shortly to publish 
an historical romance in three volumes 
upon a subject that I trust will be of 
very general interest. I suppose I am to 
take it for granted that you would like to 
have it on the same terms as the last, 
‘Lucretia,’ and will on hearing from you 
to that effect send the proofs as before. . . . 
You say that the sum you offer to me is 
the same that Dickens has accepted... . 
I cannot conclude without thanking you 

















The Tauchnitz Printing Works. 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is to receive. 
His translation of your great poet 
Schiller is greatly admired here, and the 
memoir is considered admirable. It will 
give me great pleasure to see you in 
England this summer, when I hope to 
enjoy more of your society. Strathern’ 
will be the same length as ‘ Méredith.’ ” 
In the same year Lytton himself is 
anxious to hear from the Baron ‘how 
the translation of Schiller is received in 
Germany; and I shall be peculiarly 
obliged if you will send me... any re- 
views by journals of authority upon it... . 
It is as yet very successful in England.” 


for all the kindness and attention which 
made my visit to Leipzig so pleasant and 
instructive.” . 
From Brighton, in December of the 
same year: “The ‘ New Timon’ has had 
(though hitherto anonymous) an immense 
sale in this country, larger than any poem 
since Byron ; and ‘ King Arthur’ (which 
all who have seen it consider my best 
and most durable work, whether in prose 
or verse). I am especially anxious 
to get these poems reviewed by the 


German Press.” 
The author of ‘John Halifax ”—the 
Miss Muloch who became Mrs. Craik— 
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whose contributions to the series comprise 
over forty volumes, confides in the Baron 
in June 1860 that she is trying to learn 
German, “hoping some time to visit this 
warm-hearted country of yours, from which, 
in all directions, I get so many kind 
letters ; but I find that at thirty-four one 
does not learn so easily as one did at 
fourteen.” Mrs, Craik’s German was a 
protracted course, for in February 1880 
she observes: ‘I am actually getting to 
understand a little German, and some 
bright day another year, I hope, if I 
live, to pay that long-looked-for visit to 
Leipzig.” In common with many another 
of the Baron’s correspondents, Mrs. Craik 
says, “I like no edition of my books so 
well as yours,” 

Carlyle is no longer splenetic when he 
writes to Leipzig. “You have always 
been ‘extremely polite,” he says (from 
Chelsea, in 1865), ‘‘about Presentation 
Copies of that book on King Friedrich 
which you are now printing the conclusion 
of ”—apparently a hint for more. Later 
in the same year: “I am not willing to 
trespass farther on such munificence of 
procedure in this matter... your reprint, 
which indeed is very perfect and far 
handier to read, is greatly in demand 
here, and friends accept it from me as a 
distinguished gift not attainable otherwise.” 
He is gracious to the last. ‘“ No trans- 
action could be handsomer on your part,” 
he writes from Cheyne Row in 1869, 
“‘and you may believe me, I am very 
sensible of it. . . . The money account 
concerns me; please attend to that as 
already said.” 

Let us pass to Dickens, from whom, 
between the years 1843 and 1870, Baron 
Tauchnitz had many pleasant 


Charles a “a 7 
picts, letters. There is a proposal 
* concerning ‘‘Dombey and 


Son” in 1846, and Dickens replies from 
Lausanne: “I am quite at a loss how 
to amswer your question, as I really 
do not know what it would be fair and 
reasonable to require from you. But I 
have every reason to rely upon your 
honourable intentions ”—nine of Dickens’s 
books had already been published in the 
Tauchnitz—‘“ and if you will do me the 
favour to state your own proposal, I have 
little doubt that I shall be willing to 
assent to it.” From a letter bearing 


date January 1853, it would seem that 
Dickens’s son was at school in Leipzig, 
and 


the ever-obliging Baron taking a 
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“While he 


in him. 
[Charles] is well looked after [as all boys 
require to be], I wish him to be not too 


friendly interest 


obviously restrained, and to have the 
advantages of cheerful and good society. 
I want him to have an interest in, and 
to acquire a knowledge of the life around 
him, and to be treated like a gentleman, 
though pampered in nothing. By punctu- 
ality in all things, great or small, I set 
great store.” In 1856 Dickens is in Paris, 
but cannot get forward to Leipzig. 
“ Leipzig is at present among my castles 
in the air, mes chateaux en Espagne; ut 
perhaps Germany and I may make a 
personal acquaintance yet. I shall 
not, at any time, publish a new story 
without previous communication with 
you.” Concerning one of his last books, 
he writes from Gad’s Hill Place at the 
close of 1860: ‘I cannot consent to 
name the sum you shall pay for ‘Great 
Expectations.’ I have too great a regard 
for you, and too high a sense of your 
honourable dealing, to wish to depart 
from the custom we have always observed. 
Whatever price you put upon it will satisfy 
me. You have always proposed the terms 
yourself on former occasions, and I en- 
treat you to do so now.” In the year 
following, Dickens writes that the book 
has been “a very great success indeed ” 
in England, and hopes “ it will prove to 
answer your purpose also.” He signs his 
name to Baron Tauchnitz for the last 
time in a letter dated March 24th, 1870. 
It is written from the office of AW the 
Year Round, and has reference to “ Edwin 
Drood.” ‘The terms you kindly propose 
are quite satisfactory, and I accept them 
with pleasure. . . . You shall receive the 
first No. as soon after this as possible, 
and the succeeding Nos. regularly. Be- 
lieve me always faithfully your friend, 
CHARLES DICKENS.” 

The Baron’s “ Correspondenz mit Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield ” (1844- 
1881), contains some ex- 
tremely typical letters from 
the statesman-novelist whom 
Queen Victoria found ‘so 
amusing.” He is here, of course, merely 
the gentleman of fiction. “It is with ex- 
treme satisfaction,” he writes (London, 
July 13th, 1844), “that I have assented 
to your wish to prepare an edition of 
‘Coningsby’ for Continental circulation, and 
especially for the German public. The 
sympathy of a great nation is the most 


ee Dizzy ” 
and 
Gladstone. 

















of authors, and an 
appreciation that is offered us by a 
foreign people has something of the 
character and value which we attribute 
to the fiat of posterity.” The phrase 
is not original, but it is a neat example 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s skill in adapting 
the phrases of other people. It traces 
to Benjamin Franklin, who had written 
it just ninety-nine years earlier. In the 
winter of °’45 Beaconsfield addresses 
himself to Leipzig from an hotel in Paris : 


precious reward 
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complaints of the omission of many of 
my works in the reprints which you have 
published of those productions. I have 
often intended to write to you on the 
subject, but the great pressure of affairs 
has always prevented me. Probably 


the fault is mine, as I ought, perhaps, 
to have furnished you, as heretofore, with 
corrected copies, but the Revolution of 
1848 seemed to terminate these literary 
speculations, and since then I have always 
been too busy. 


The works omitted [he 











The Composing-room in which the Tauchnitz Editions are set up. 


* Mr. Colburn will publish in a few days 
‘Contarini Fleming. . . . This work was 
published anonymously twelve years ago ; 
has been long out of print, and has been 
for these last two years in great demand. 
It is a work highly adapted to the 
German, . It is adorned by a fortrait 
of the author, from the same picture as 
the large engraving, which I sent you in 
the spring.” Amid the stress of politics, 
he keeps a steady eye upon Leipzig. “I 
have been much on the Continent during 
the last year (Grosvenor Gate, April 3rd, 
1857), and have found great and frequent 


refers to ‘ Venetia,’ ‘ Vivian Grey,’ and 
‘Henrietta Temple’] are some of those 
most eagerly sought at home.” “In the 
summer of 1870 he acknowledges a 
cheque from Leipzig for ‘‘ Lothair.” ‘J 
accept your liberal enclosure in the spirit 
in which it is offered—‘kindly,’ for it 
comes from a gentleman whose prosperity 
always pleases me, and whom I respect 
and regard.” ‘The autumn of 1870 brings 
a proposal concerning some ‘ Life” of 
him. Beaconsfield’s reply, from Hugh- 
enden Manor, is: ‘What are called 


‘lives’ of me abound. They are, generally, 
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infamous libels, which I have, invariably, 
treated with utter indifference. Some- 
times I ask myself, what will Grub Street 
do after my departure ?—who will there 
be to abuse and to caricature? . . I 
hope you are well. I am very busy, 
and rarely write letters, but I would not 
use the hand of another to an old friend.” 

The Gladstone correspondence is less 
extensive. I find only two small notes 
from Hawarden, both penned in the 
seventies. ‘I hope the sale of the 
former volume has been satisfactory: all 
must wish 
well to your 
important 
enterprise.” 
The other 
runs: “I am 
much _ grati- 
fied by your 
letter, and by 


the opinion 
implied in it, 
and — coming 


from you with 
such high 
authority, 
that my three 
collected 
tracts are 
likely, in a 
popular form 
and in the 
original 
tongue, to 
command 
some sale in 
the Continen- 
tal market.” 
The tracts 
referred to 
were “The 
Vatican De- 
crees,” ‘Vaticanism,” and ‘Speeches 
of the Pope,” published in the ‘Tauchnitz 
edition in 1875. 

Between the years 1849 and 1859 the 
Baron received many interesting letters 
M 1 and notes from Macaulay. 

acaulay. aj) his dealings with Leipzig 
have been, he says, of the most satis- 
factory kind, and he declines to make 


any contract with any other German 
publisher. Early in 1852, the first 
Tauchnitz edition of the Essays is 
sold out. Macaulay is at work upon 


“William III.,” but quite unable to tell 
the Baron when it will be finished: “The 





‘next two volumes of my history. 
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road seems to lengthen before me as I 
proceed.” In the summer of 1854 he 
is still toiling at the History. ‘I have 
had every reason to be satisfied, and shall 
be very willing to treat with you for the 
As far 
as I can judge, I shall publish before 
next Easter. ‘There will never be any 
misunderstanding between you and me.” 
Two years later he is writing very cheer- 
fully from Holly Lodge. ‘I have just 
received your letter of the 15th, with 
the inclosures. I am perfectly satisfied 

with the ac- 


count, and 
with the re- 
sult of our 
venture. My 


success here 
has been very 
great, I might 
almost say 
unprece- 
dented. 1 
have already 
received 
twenty 
thousand 
pounds from 
Messrs. 
Longmans. 
lL am a- 
shamed to 
think how 
many better 
writers have 
toiledall their 
lives without 
making a 
fifth part of 
that sum.” 
In ’58 there 
seems to 
have been 
a proposal from Leipzig that Macaulay 
should undertake a survey of English 
literature in the nineteenth century. He 
replies: “If I am to bring out any 
more volumes of my History, I must 
devote my whole time to that work, 
and not suffer myself to be seduced 
from it by any temptation. A complete 
and highly finished account of the English 
literature of the nineteenth century would 
occupy me many months. A hasty sketch 
would do me no honour. I should not 
choose to take on myself the business 
of estimating the merits of my contem- 
poraries. It would be quite impossible 














for me to speak the truth without in- 


flicting pain and making enemies.” 
Letters from George Henry Lewes, 
concerning his own and George Eliot’s 
affairs, range over a period 
George of thirty years ‘As iz re- 
Eliot. degrees 


muneration,” he says in his 
first (1847), “from your having trans- 
mitted an honorarium at the time when 
no law .of copyright rendered such an 
action imperative, I have conceived such 
an idea of your liberality and probity as 
to leave it to you to send me whatever 
sum you consider the success of the work 
may justify.” George Eliot was equally 


contented. ‘Mrs. Lewes begs me to 
express her 

thanks for your =.— 

kindness. ‘The 

mode of pub- 


lication of her 
next book is un- | 
decided at pre- 
sent; but it will 
give her great 
pleasure to con- 
tinue with you 
relations so 
pleasantly com- 
menced.” 

From half a 
dozen letters of 
John Forster I 
select . one 
dated Jan. 26th, 
1873. ‘‘The 
death of my old 
and dear friend 
Lord Lytton has 
been a terrible te 
blow tome—and ———<—$__—_—_—_—— 
must excuse my 
delay in replying 


to your last letter. The volumes 
[his ‘Life and Times of 
John nr are, ae ‘ 
Oliver Goldsmith ] when com- 
Forster. 


plete will be very handsome 
and legible—and for pleasantness and 
handyness of shape much to be preferred 
to the original. ‘They suggest to mea sort 
of wish that they might be accompanied, 
with some accession of interest to them 
for German readers, by what I could never 
print in connection with them here in 
England: a facsimile of the letter ad- 
dressed to me by Dickens on the first 
publication of the book in 1848. It is a 
long letter—filling two sheets (eight pages) 
of note-paper of the exact size of that on 
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which I am now writing; and much too 
full of praise of the book to permit me 
ever to mention its publication here. But 
a foreign country (as Lord Bacon said) is 
as another age—and there would at least 
be less impropriety in permitting it to 
appear with your German Edition.” Need- 
less to say, the Tauchnitz Edition contains 
the letter. 

There are brief letters from Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Washington Irving, and 
—— about a dozen from Long- 

mericans: follow. ‘I hope,” says Long- 

e pe, ) 8 
fellow in 1864, ‘‘that the ‘Tales of a 
Wayside Inn’ may be as successful in 
Germany as you anticipate, and am sure 








The room of Baron Tauchnitz, junior. 





that in your ‘Collection ’ it appears under 
most favourable auspices. You will, I 
think, be glad to know that the ‘ Way- 
side Inn’ has had a great sale in this 
country, the first edition of fifteen thousand 
copies having been exhausted, and a 
second of five thousand published. I 
tell you this to encourage you. With 
many thanks for your letter and the 
handsome remittance for copyright.” 

Mrs. Gaskell, writing in 1860, conveys 
the information that she has “a little 
Mrs. Gasket! (2Ughter of eighteen years of 
age who is so very German, 
that she ‘declares she was 
Arthur 


and Lever. 


born in England by mistake.’” 
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The residence of Baron Tauchnitz the First. 


Helps is “delighted with your edition of 
‘Friends in Council.’” Julia Kavanagh, 
dating from Paris, does not know ‘“ what 
one could do without your collection 
abroad.” Kingsley, in 1855, is “just 
bringing out a new novel, ‘Westward 
Ho!’ a story of Queen Elizabeth’s 
times, bringing in all the remarkable 
characters of the day, and should be 
glad to know if you would like,” etc. 
Lord Stanhope’s family ‘‘are so much 
pleased with the Leipzig edition that I 
think I will venture to ask you for some 
copies more.” Captain Marryat is ‘‘ quite 
satisfied with your offer of —— for the 
last work, and I have every wish that 
the existing relations between us should 
continue.” 

There are a dozen lively letters from 
Lever, covering a period of twenty-seven 
years. ‘“‘I am aware,” says he in 1847, 
“that the fact cannot in any way affect 
your views in the matter, but it is as well 
I should mention—what after all is the 
only test of an author’s actual repute and 
standing in his own country—viz., the 
money value of his writings ; and for this 
same story [‘ The Knight of Gwynne’] I 
receive a sum little short of £3,000. I 
then may safely leave to your considera- 





tion the scale on which 
it should be estimated 
by you.” — Sufficiently 
adroit on the part of the 
merry Irishman. What 
was Lever like? He at 
least assures us that he 
did not squint. ‘“ You 
ask about the portrait 
annexed to ‘Jack Hinton.’ 
It is not—as least so say 
my friends—a _ resem- 
blance ; and I can my- 
self assure you—that / 
do not squint, what 77 
does most abominably. 
I must confess I have no 
longings on this subject, 
and believe that my trash 
will read just as well 
without the assistance of 
‘my countenance.’” His 
last letter is from Trieste, 
in April 1874, concerning 
the Tauchnitz ‘ Kil- 
gobbin.” ‘Iam charmed 
to see myself in my new 
costume, and am once 
more reminded that to 
yourself is all the honour of that discovery 
by which a novel has been made easy 
for the wrist and pleasant for the eye.” 

Towards the same period, the early 
seventies, Anthony ‘Trollope, on a visit 
to America, is concerned to 
find that the New York 
papers have invented a lawsuit of Trollope 
v. ‘Tauchnitz. New York should have 
known by this time the principles upon 
which the house of ‘Tauchnitz was in 
the habit of conducting its affairs. 
Perhaps Trollope had refused to be 
‘interviewed,’ and this seemed a fair 
way of making ‘copy’ out of him. 
“On arriving here [New York] yester- 
day,” he writes, “I found by the - 
that I had compromised my long lawsuit 
with you by accepting from you an enor- 
mous sum of money which made my 
mouth water. Of course I have written 
to the paper to say that I never had a 
lawsuit or any difference whatsoever with 
you. It is odd that they should now for 
a second time pick me out as the object 
of your litigation, or you of mine—as I 
never had any contention with any pub- 
lisher, though, either on my own account 
or that of others, I have perhaps had more 
dealings with publishers than any man 
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living 
that I regret to have a work of mine 
omitted from it.” 

Just how many letters Thackeray wrote 
to Baron ‘Tauchnitz, I cannot say, but I 
have seven or eight before 


I am so fond of your series 


Thackeray. . ; 

¥* me. Dating from Young 
Street, Kensington Square, in August 
1849, he says: “I have just been 


arranging with my publishers here that 
the novel of ‘Pendennis’ should be 
continued to twenty-four nuimbers in 
place of twenty: it will appear in two 
volumes in this country. I do not of 
course make any alteration in the con- 
ditions which we have arranged between 
us, in consequence of my alterations of 
plan: but I thought it would be right to 
make the change known to you, so that 
you may accommodate the Leipzig edition 
to the proposed arrangement.” He has 
settled in Onslow Square when he writes 
again, in May 1856. “ Your letter of the 
26th March has only just found me on 
my return from America, where I made 
a prosperous voyage, though I have not 
quite reached the sum of 50c,coo dollars, 
which the Ad/gemeine Zeitung states to be 
the present amount of my savings. Don’t 
be afraid of your 
English—a letter 
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Charles Reade. ‘ Mr. Reade, the author 
of ‘Christie Johnstone,’ and other most 
popular stories, has just brought out a 
novel.’ His works ought not to be out 
of the Tauchnitz collection.” 

Whether Reade was aware of Thacke- 
ray’s kindness one cannot say. He was 

Cheutue — than equal to asserting 

Reade. ls own merits, and his letters 
to Leipzig are, on the whole, 
the most curious of the batch. The 
robust, aggressive vanity, that was quite 
natural to him, overflows in them. He 
always asserted that he had no superior 
in his day save Dickens—and he would 
sometimes forget Dickens when he blew 
his trumpet au grand sérieux. He blew 
a fine blast into the private ear of the 
Baron. For a taste (this is from Paris, 
in 1856): ‘‘ Christie Johnstone’ and 
‘Peg Woffington’ belong to that small 
class of one-volume stories of which 
England produces not more than six in 
a century. In the compass of one 
volume they contain as many characters 
and ideas as the good three-volume 





novels ; and their fate is as distinct from 
that of the mere novel as is their reputa- 
tion in England and America.” 


Leipzig, 





containing 
L is always 
in a pretty style. 
You are welcome 
to the ‘Mis- 
cellanies’ for that 
sum; inthe forth- 
coming volumes 
is a novel about 
‘Frederic the 
Great. I don't | 
think I ever sent | 
you the sealed 
paper investing | 
you with the right 
over the ‘ New- 
comes’: I fear I 
have lost it; but 
you need _ not 
fear that I shall 
shrink from my 























bargain. Will 

you come to The residence of Baron Tauchnitz the Second. 

London this 

year? Give a notice, and believe me _ of course, was stormed, and Mr. Reade 


very faithfully yours . In the autumn 
of this year, Thackeray is found pressing 
upon Baron ‘Tauchnitz the claims of 


continues: ‘ Let me be paid according to 
my sales. For instance, if you sell fewer 
copies of me than of Mr. Thackeray, pay 
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me less; if you sell more pay me more 

. we shall be sure to understand one 
another. . . . I could give you a hundred 
reasons for this, but it is not necessary, 
because I am sure a gentleman of your 
delicacy will at once recognise my right, 
and sympathise with an artist’s anxiety 
to make no false step in a matter so im- 
portant to his reputation.” 

That Charles Reade was an Artist, 
even with a capital A, is not to be de- 
nied ; but a little less lung power in pro- 
claiming that fact would have become 
him as well. However, he has not done. 
“Surely the Tauchnitz Collection is not 
complete without my works. It is a 
noble collection : it contains many authors 
who are superior to me in merit and 
reputation, but it also contains the entire 
works of many writers who do not come 
up to my knee.” 

Let us turn to another Artist (a capital 
here, by all means) who, if fully conscious 
of his powers, was less prone 


Teanyson to rehearse them from the 
and housetop. “ With respect to 
Browning. pacing : 


my new volume,”, writes Lord 
Tennyson in 1864, “ Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate write to me asking what sum 
I require for granting you permission to 
print itin Germany. I think I had better 
leave this matter altogether in your 
hands.” 

Equally modest is Robert Browning. 
“With respect to your proposal to in- 
clude my works in your Continental 
edition, I have only to say that I shall 
greatly value such an extension of what- 
ever influence they may possess — and 
that I shall accept whatever terms you 
may think fit to offer.” ‘Twelve years 
afterwards, in 1883, he writes in a similar 
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vein: ‘In any case you may print as 
much —or as little—of my poems as will 
answer your purpose — though I am 
naturally desirous to appear as advantage- 
ously as possible before a German public, 
should such an honour be accorded me.” 

A few lines from Du Maurier, under 
the recent date of 1895, bring a memory 
of “Trilby.”. “I am much obliged to 
you for your kind letter, and for your 
generous offer, which I am glad to ac- 
cept. Iam delighted that ‘ Trilby’ should 
have proved so successful in your edition.” 
The success of the book in the Tauchnitz 
form was, indeed, extraordinary, and the 
Baron, in accordance with the custom of 
the house, had made the author an offer 
of additional payment. 

A letter of most characteristic cordiality 
from James Payn touches upon the only 
topic of its kind to be met with in all the 
correspondence. It is dated 1883: “I 
will look at the - , which, as a rule, 
I do not see. If any one should attack 
you again in it, I will give him ‘a bit of 
my mind,’ and inform that periodical 
what are the opinions upon the subject 
of yours most faithfully and obliged. . ... 
I have never heard any English author 
speak anything but good of you, and with 
good cause.” 

One graceful line from the master of 
his day, and it will be time to close. 
Robert Louis Stevenson writes from Rue 
de Déme, June 1884: “I am _ pleased 
indeed to appear in your splendid col- 
lection, and thus to rise a grade in the 
hierarchy of my art.” 

No names have been used here but 
those of the dead. It is anotable harvest ; 
but new names arise, and Leipzig thrives 
on. 








By ALBERT KINROSS. 


[FRONTISPIECE BY SYDNEY H. SIME.] 
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THE SHADOW 


BY ALBERT 


CHAPTER I. 


oo there was an unexplained shadow, 

a something joyless and _ persistent, 
brooding over that household, I was already 
half aware. But in what way the morrow’s 
wedding would affect them and it, I was at a 
loss to discover. Here I stopped short, here 
I stood blankly, as though brought up before 
some sudden and impassable fear. I could 
see nothing, or nothing in reason, no single 
point of light in all this gloom. ‘To-morrow? 
To-morrow could but add to it—give it a 
new life to darken and torment! But they 
saw it otherwise—this nightmare, now held 
at bay, now crowding in at each unguarded 
moment. 

They had left us alone together in the 
smoke-room, me and Colin Fonnereau. He 
was to be married the next day, while I was 
to do best man. He had written to me a 
month or so ago, and I had consented, a 
trifle surprised, a trifle curious ; for I had 
seen next to nothing of Colin Fonnereau 
since the old days in St. John’s Wood, and, 
as for his people—I knew hardly anything 
about his people, but I had often wondered. 

We had been at school together, and then 
I had missed him, till he turned up at St. 
John’s Wood. I discovered him one morn- 
ing in the barrack-yard—my bedroom window 
overlooks it. I knew his walk, and that 
he was soldiering: “‘ Of course that fellow 
over there is Colin Fonnereau !” said I. The 
club Army List confirmed this verdict ; so I 
went over to Ordnance Road next morning, 
and we fell round each other’s necks. 
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For three years afterwards V Battery was 
stationed near my rooms. The whole turn- 
out passed my windows every other morning, 
Colin, a useful-looking subaltern, bobbing in 
his saddle beside the lumbering guns; on 
Sundays, with a plume a foot long in his 
busby and a chest gorgeous with gold braid, 
he would often go by leading his men to 
church. 

During those three years Colin and I saw 
much of one another—nearly as much as at 
school. I liked him. I never quite under- 
stood him, I admit; but we were very 
friendly all the same. He was one of those 
men whose people only exist on paper. He 
had a father and a mother; their place, 
Fonnereau Hall, was somewhere in Hamp- 
shire. He used to go down there occasion- 
ally, but he never spoke about the place and 
only very seldom about his people.’ I took 
him to see my own; he used to dine at 
Manchester Square with us once, or twice a 
week. I knew all there was to know of him 
in town, but outside—well, outside, Colin 
Fonnereau did not exist ; and I never asked 
questions. Once he did say, just before 
leaving : “I’m going down to my people’s ; 
I’d ask you as well, but it isn’t any fun 
none at all.” And then the peculiar look in 
his eyes, that peculiar look which we could 
never account for, deepened. He seemed 
distressed, so I changed the subject at the 
double ; but all the same, he might have 
spoken out. He had known me long enough 
and well enough. Again I caught his eyes, 
and I felt sorry for him. 

Colin had always had those eyes, even at 
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school. 


We never quite agreed about them. 
The boys used to call him Stowaway—there 
was a picture of one in a book, with eyes 
something like—till he made ninety-four 
against Kepton: then we called him Slog- 
away; but Colin didn’t seem to care. He 
had other peculiarities as well. Looking- 
glasses appeared to worry him: the one in 
his study was never hung, and only used 
when really necessary. In his last term, 
young Heslop declared that Fonnereau was 
going grey, so four of us sat on him and 
extracted white hairs. There were at least 
a dozen—he had very dark hair, and so they 
showed up. Colin let us please ourselves. 
I was alone with him afterwards, and he was 
smiling patiently about it. A queer smile 
he had with those eyes—they always seemed 
to be contradicting his mouth. “It’s all 
right,” he said. I had just “ hoped he didn’t 
mind.” When Fonnereau went home that 
term I wondered whether I should ever see 
him again. I wanted to; but it was no good 
inviting him—he never accepted. 

Notwithstanding, he was unatfectedly glad 
when, six years later, I turned up at the 
barracks to renew. There was a fair 
sprinkling of grey in his dark hair now, but 
the old look in his eyes was scarcely so 
marked. Otherwise, he was little changed. 
We saw a great deal of one another in St. 
John’s Wood, met almost daily the whole 
time, except when Colin got leave and went 
down to his people’s. One thing in par- 
ticular struck me about these absences: 
that, always just before and after, the old 
“Stowaway” look seemed to come back, 
and that a week or two of work with the 
battery sufficed to reduce this look to its 
previous unobtrusiveness. I also noticed 
that, as at school, no looking-glass was hung 
in Colin Fonnereau’s quarters. I noticed 
these things, but said nothing; and Colin, 
frankness itself in all other directions, offered 
no explanation. 

V Battery had at last gone abroad, to 
Umballa, and for years I had seen nothing 
of Colin Fonnereau. We had exchanged a 
letter or two, and my people got cards at 
Christmas. That was all, till a note arrived 
telling me that he was shortly to be married, 
‘that he regarded me as his oldest and most 
intimate friend, and would I, therefore, hie 
me to Fonnereau Hall for the wedding and 
assist thereat as groomsman? Of course I 
had accepted. 

By special request I set out some days in 
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advance of the actual ceremony. Colin met 
me at the station and drove me over. His 
greeting was of the warmest, his spirits 
high. 

“Tm awfully glad you could manage it, 
he said, as we stepped into the cart. “I’ve 
been slack about writing—a soldier's life’s 
rather unsettled,” he explained. 

I replied that my present dignities were 
proof sufficient that he had not forgotten me. 

“ There’s a dance to-night. We're going 
over after dinner, and so’s Madge. You'll 
like her,” he said, alluding to his fancée. 

She uppermost in what followed. 
His eyes were quite clear, no trace whatso- 
ever of the old trouble in them, as he rattled 
on about the future—lightheartedly, hope- 
fully, just as any other man of his years 
and prospects might have done. Colin 
Fonnereau, like the rest of them, had be- 
come commonplace, monotonously happy. 

Four miles of country road and bare lanes 
under a pale January sky, and we reached 
the Hall: a grey old house standing in a 
deal of ground, and built round the four 
sides of an inner court. The main entry to 
this formidable pile was reached through an 
arched surmounted by an 
covered clock tower. ‘The place was Tudor- 
Gothic and heartily picturesque. 

“You don’t know my people,” said Colin 
soberly, as the wheels ground over the 
gravelled quadrangle. We pulled up, and 
he jumped out and passed the reins on to a 
groom. 

I was presented to his father and mother. 
Mrs. Fonnereau, a stately and handsome 
woman well into the fifties, welcomed me as 
an old and valued friend ; and tempering 
her cordiality was a certain high-bred grace 
of courtesy, that, besides putting me com- 
pletely at my ease, instantly won for her 
my whole-hearted devotion. I felt quite 
indignant with Colin for having delayed this 
meeting by so many years. Her face, 
one I| shall always admire, was strong, even 
masterful, despite its manifest womanliness : 
authority, patience unending, and the settled 
tension of habitual watchfulness mingled, 
were written unmistakablyamid its smoother 
lines—the face of a woman who had suffered 
much, but, unshaken, still hoped on. 

Old. Fonnereau, my host, came in later. 
He was very much like Colin—tall, well 
set-up, and dark complexioned ; but quite 
grey, and his eyes—well, Colin’s had a 
peculiar look in them, but, compared with 


was 
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his father’s, they were ordinary, almost ordi- 
nary. Old Fonnereau’s eyes were strange, 
disquietingly so. During those first days I 
often tried to hit upon their exact expression, 
but never quite succeeded. When he looked 
at you, it seemed as though something were 
dangling: between, and that he was looking 
at it and not at you. It wasn’t quite that, 
but, just then, I could get no nearer. 

My baggage had been taken up to a room 
next to Colin’s. 

“ Not the haunted room, is it?” I asked, 
as he led me through corridors to our corner 
of the building. 

“No, not this one,” returned Colin, with 
half a laugh. 

“Thanks,” said I, with a fervour not 
entirely assumed. For an air of depression, 
of unuse and neglect, seemed to pervade 
these long and empty galleries through 
which we passed ; a sullen lifelessness that 
hung, gathered and brooding, shadowlike 
and portentous, over room on room, passage 
on passage of that huge place. The very 
servants eyed me as though my presence 
here were something unknown and abnormal, 
and yet as though pleased at sight of a new 
face. My room, the house, everything, every- 
body in it, except perhaps Mrs. Fonnereau, 
had succumbed, seemed weighted and op- 
pressed by this overpowering and unnatural 
vacancy. Small wonder that Colin had 
always gone and come from here with an 
added trouble in his eyes. 

We reached my room, and Colin sat on 
the bed and smoked a cigarette while I 
dressed. He too seemed pleased to have 
me there. The old look had come back 
again ; even when we were downstairs chat- 
ting I had noticed it. 

My transformation was three parts effected, 
when I missed something 

Colin saw me hesitate. 

“You’ve some sort of a looking-glass in 
your dressing-bag,” said he, “or shall I get 
you one?” 

I produced the article. “No dashed vanity 
about you, Fonnereau,” I said lightly. The 
old aversion !—as before, at school and in 
barracks. 

Afterwards we went across to his quarters. 
He had brought his man down with him. 
His mess-kit was laid out, spick and span. 
The man helped him, while we two talked 
about the dance we were bound for, one 
given by the local hunt. 

In the dining-room we were far gayer than 
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might have been expected, thanks to Mrs. 
Fonnereau. She made most of the con- 
versation, putting all she could in the way 
of Old Fonnereau. They spoke mostly of 
school and the times Colin and I had had 
in St. John’s Wood before V Battery moved 
out to India. They were good enough to 
inquire after my people and to thank them 
for dinners Colin had eaten several years 
back. They knew us so well that things 
went more or less family-party-like. And 
for all this we had to thank Mrs. Fonnereau. 
Old Fonnereau certainly did join in in his 
half-hearted way, trying to look straight 
across at us. But always the Thing, or 
whatever it was, that I had imagined, seemed 
to get between and fill his eyes with that 
strange, shrinking terror that the look in 
Colin’s but barely hinted at. He would 
have been a handsome enough man but for 
this joyless and unceasing preoccupation, 
with his white hair, fine figure, dark com- 
plexion and accurate features. 

At last it was time for us to join the 
waiting carriage ; nor, I must confess, was 
I entirely sorry to be out of that house, and 
once more alone with Colin in the crisp 
winter air. As we drove he told me more 
about himself and Madge Harewood, though 
guardedly it seemed to me. “The marriage 
would be a godsend for the whole family, 
didn’t I think so?” he admitted. But before 
I had time to reply, he reverted to the dance 
and to Miss Harewood’s people. 

The particular hunt ball at which we were 
due was held in one of the public buildings 
of a neighbouring market town. Brushes, 
grinning masks, and neatly arranged crops 
decorated the staircase and ante-room ; the 
whole place was gay with the movement of 
pretty frocks, men in pink, and uniforms that 
had come in from all over the county. Colin 
presented me to a few of the women and to 
a man who presented me to some more; so 
that when I came back, and helped him 
hang about the ball-room door, I was 
possessed of quite a moderate programme. 
He had shown me photographs of Madge 
Harewood, so I knew her at once—no need 
to go by Colin’s face—when she came in 
between Lady Harewood and a sister. I 
liked her better than the photographs. 

Madge Harewood was fond of Colin, any- 
body could see it; and he was devoted— 
too devoted, I thought. ‘“ Was the girl good 
enough?” and I looked the future Mrs. 
Colin over, somewhat doubtfully. Her eyes 
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met mine, and she seemed to read the 
question and answer it with a defiant 
“Vest” 

“ Small, but plucky,” was my inward com- 
ment as I begged Miss Harewood, the sister, 
for a couple of waltzes and the supper-dance. 

Madge Harewood had turned to Colin. 
He was looking very well in his regimentals, 
the usual gunner outfit, blue and red and 
lots of gold braid, the slip of striped ribbon 
on his breast lending a finishing touch of the 
heroic to what otherwise had been but mere 
barbarous ornament. The girl was on his 
arm, and, as they moved away, I noticed 
that again the old look had gone clean out 
of his eyes, swamped by a light of happiness 
that I considered excessive—just as when, 
in the cart that afternoon, he had held forth 
about Madge Harewood. ‘Till supper-time 
I saw next to nothing of the couple—only 
once overtook them, and then they were 
facing, most obviously coquetting with, a 
full-length mirror. The girl had just dragged 
Colin up to it, and there he was, laughing 
at her opposite: Colin, to whom all looking- 
glass was ordinarily as poison! Then they 
had gone on to a sitting-out room. 

Lady Harewood we had deposited at the 
far end of the ball-room, where she sat with 
other mothers and discussed the company. 
When I was not dancing I joined her, and 
was asked questions about Colin; rather 
nicely, but still questions. I replied with 
superlatives, and, as our conversation pro- 
gressed, we discovered that a second cousin 
of Lady Harewood’s had married the sister- 
in-law of one of my aunts. Miss Harewood 
and I went over similar ground together, and 
exchanged views upon the bicycle. She was 
a tall and rather striking-looking girl, and, 
though she did not seem to be very enthu- 
siastic about the wedding, she admitted, 
tersely and correctly enough, no doubt, that 
her sister was making—I quote the descrip- 
tion—“ a good match.” 

At supper Colin and I did our best to be 
amusing, not unsuccessfully. We had a 
table to ourselves, the whole five of us, and 
were noticeably cheerful. My toasting of 
the happy couple was listened to with pro- 
found attention. Madge Harewood was very 
kind to me. She had evidently forgiven our 
opening passade ; for which, and more, I 
doubtless had to thank Colin and the sitting- 
out room. Miss Harewood’s appetite was 
good, and Lady Harewood reminded Colin 
that he and his people were coming over to 
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dine the next day, and that I was of course 
to be included in the party. 

After supper the lovers resumed their old 
tactics, Lady Harewood rejoined the other 
mothers, and Miss Harewood was romped 
off by a spurred and brand-new subaltern, 
who had danced every dance and eaten of 
every dish with a zest and relish manifestly 
Etonian. I, for my part, made inquiries 
which led to a room marked “ Mayor’s 
Parlour,” and cigarettes with a talkative man 
in pink who was placidly enjoying a whisky 
and soda. 

Amid much that is irrelevant, the man in 
pink mentioned the Harewood girls. 

“Captain Fonnereau’s goin’ to marry the 
litt?un ; why doesn’t he take the big’un?” 
demanded the man in pink. “She's a fine 
girl—Miss Harewood’s a fine girl!” he in- 
sisted ; wherein I cordially agreed, although 
with Colin I preferred the smaller and less 
effective of the two Harewood girls. 

The man went out, and I was left alone in 
the Mayor’s Parlour. 

Strange—a strange world! And I puffed 
at my cigarette and marvelled ; marvelled 
mostly at the seeming indifference of Life, of 
the larger drama, to all smaller drama, to 
the drama of the individual, play within a 
play—the individual, participant in both, 
super on the one stage, starring it on the 
other. Here we were, here we had been all 
the evening, behaving in more or less hum- 
drum fashion at a more or less humdrum 
dance. Here we were, full of the rote of 
the commonplace and a dinner-party that 
Lady Harewood had arranged for the next 
day : Colin, too, just the same as we others 
—Colin who must be implicated, Colin who 
must know. And he merrily sharing in the 
performance, no thought apparently beyond 
the girl at his side—as if over the old house 
from which we had lately driven, to which 
we must shortly return, hung no silent 
presage, dumb forebodings of impending 
calamity ; as if over yonder were crowded 
no fateful and. pervasive shadows, no sullen 
malignance of threats that had driven light 
out of faces, youth out of hearts. Here was 
Colin, cloudless, buoyant, sunk in his imper- 
ceptible 7é/e, lost in the slow unravellings of 
the universal drama—as though concurrent 
with this ran no play of his own, as though 
behind him he had left no intent and ever- 
watchful mother, no prematurely stricken 
man, eyes wide with apprehension. 

And all this medley of Terror and Love, this 
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to-and-fro of Time and Fate, this journeying 
through the trivial and the immanent, the 
sublime and the necessary, was Life; and 
Life was Art in bulk—and I artist. No 
wonder, then, that the theme had given me 
much to ponder on. 

Other men came into the Mayor’s Parlour 
and lit cigarettes and mixed spirits with 
soda-water ; and I went downstairs again, 
to dance and to chatter till it was time to 
say good-night. The drive home was sleepy, 
though blissful. 


CHAPTER II. 


NEXT morning Colin’s eyes reassumed 
their old look of trouble. We had sat 
down to breakfast with his people. Mrs. 
Fonnereau made us tell her all about the 
dance, while Old Fonnereau listened—always 
with that invisible object dangling between. 
Sometimes, as we sat there, I fancied that 
he was looking across at me, as though, 
for reasons of his own, he were trying his 
hardest to fix his attention upon some detail 
of my face ; and then a gesture seemed to 
declare the effort unsuccessful. He left us 
after a while, quitting the room without a 
word of explanation; still possessed, still 
distracted by that unseen and interloping 
memory, familiar, or what it might be, that 
strove so perpetually with his unwilling 
sight. Mrs. Fonnereau then said some very 
nice things about Madge Harewood ; and 
Colin, whom every movement of his father’s 
seemed beyond measure to depress, bright- 
ened a little. 

Afterwards, he and I rode over to the 
meet. Most of last night’s company was 
there as well; Lady Harewood and Miss 
Harewood had turned out in a dog-cart, 
while the fiancée, looking very fresh and 
tailor-made, was mounted. We detached 
her from the main body, and bore her home 
to lunch. Colin had set out looking not 
altogether happy ; now he grew clear-eyed 
and hopeful again—according to precedent. 

Mrs. Fonnereau was very sweet with the 
girl, and, when Old Fonnereau came in, 
embarrassed as ever, and took his seat: at 
table, he too did his best to show his 
appreciation of their visitor. As in the 
morning, he seemed to try his hardest to 
get an undisturbed view of my face; of 
Madge Harewood’s as well, judging by the 
stealthy glances that I from time to time 
intercepted ; and, as in the morning, he rose 
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and left the room as soon as the meal was 
ended. 

Later, Colin begged and was graciously 
accorded my permission to escort his bride 
homewards ; and the two rode off together, 
leaving me alone with Mrs, Fonnereau and 
some letters I had to write. At first I felt 
ill at ease remaining in that house without 
Colin; but Mrs. Fonnereau proved herself 
an admirable substitute, speedily laying my 
doubts, and interesting me, moreover, in her 
own indomitable personality, with whose 
strength and tenderness I was glad to make 
closer acquaintance. Of Old Fonnereau I 
saw nothing during the afternoon, save for a 
chance encounter in one of the galleries that 
led to my room. He was wearing an old 
linen coat, smeared and smudged with oil- 
paint, and besides, had several brushes in 
his hand. To my intense surprise, he passed 
me by without any recognition—almost as 
though bent on avoiding me. What ailed 
the man? 

I finished my letters, and Mrs. Fonnereau 
and I sat together over the tea-things and the 
red fire till Colin came back. I was glad to 
see him again. Mrs. Fonnereau, too, seemed 
pleased. He was ruddy and smiling; all 
trace of the morning’s trouble had vanished. 

When next I saw Old Fonnereau he was 
dressed ready to leave with us for the 
Harewoods’, The evening was pleasant, if 
a trifle formal. The parson who was to 
officiate and his wife had been invited, and 
there was plenty of not very engrossing 
conversation with a little music to follow. 

The day after, things went on pretty much 
as before. Old Fonnereau disappeared 
immediately after breakfast. 

“ Your guv’nor paints?” I said to Colin. 

“A little,’ he answered nervously, and I 
dropped the subject. Old Fonnereau himself 
made no allusion to any such recreation. 

Colin and I were lunching with the parson, 
and so were the Harewood girls. The time 
went fast enough. We arrived home ready 
for an hour or two’s gossip with Mrs, 
Fonnereau ; and, in the evening, Madge and 
her mother came over todine. The wedding 
was fixed for the next day but one. 

After our cigarettes we left the seniors in 
the drawing-room, and Fonnereau, the girl 
and I, went round the house. Colin had had 
the candles lit; and now, more than ever, 
the place seemed vast, hauntingly still, and 
empty. The yellow light by which we moved 
but made visible a gloom which it deepened 
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but never plumbed. We would cross passages 
that had neither end nor beginning, while 
above were ceilings found and folded again 
in a fluid darkness. 

The room we had dined in was not the 
dining-hall proper, and it was this especial 
chamber that Madge Harewood wished to 
see. Colin humoured her, and we passed 
through the long corridors, endless in the 
candle-light, to the very spot where I had 
met Old Fonnereau in his paint-smeared coat 
on the yesterday. <A few paces further and 
Colin halted, throwing open the door of a 
large and formal apartment. This hall was 
hung with family portraits, and was mainly 
remarkable for its size and an atmosphere 
sickly with the smell of wet oil-paint. Here 
too the candles burnt, but brighter and in 
greater number than outside. Madge Hare- 
wood slipped a hand through Colin’s arm, 
and he smiled. He had not smiled before. 

There were quite a dozen Fonnereaus on 
the walls and over the gallery at the end, 
and all were pleasant enough fellows till we 
came to the more recent ones ; and here we 
paused. Madge Harewood paused and I 
paused, and Colin faced them—and in his 
eyes! I understood. All those men in 
bygone fashions had the same look, the 
same premature grey hair, and their eyes 
were worse, infinitely worse than Old 
Fonnereau’s—filled with the same nerveless 
dread of some spectral object dangling in 
mid-air. 

“ We'd better go,” said Colin. 

But the girl stood her ground bravely, and 
stared those old faces out of countenance. 
“No, we won't, dear,” she said, her hand 
still on his arm. 

All those later Fonnereaus had the same 
strange eyes. It was not exactly a look of 
horror that filled them, but a lost look, as 
though they had seen—ah, that was just it ! 
I could not quite say what they had seen ; 
but it was always with them, always present 
and unforgotten and inescapable—something 
that not even the dark could bar out, or 
closed eyelids banish. 

We turned away at last, Madge still brave 
and unflinching. Colin would have made 
for the door, but she sprang gaily from his 
side, paused over the table in the middle, 
examined the old-fashioned chairs, and 
finally drew up at an easel whose back was 
towards us, and wheeled it to the light. A 
half-finished canvas was on it, a copy of one 
of the portraits, with the same eyes—and 
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against the wall were’ stacked dozens and 
dozens of canvases, the same eyes on all. 
So this was what Old Fonnereau had been 
doing with his mornings and afternoons ! 

Madge played when we returned to the 
drawing-room. 

“Have you been exploring?” asked Old 
Fonnereau nervously, as she sat down. 

She smiled up at the old gentleman, and 
the anxious look left him. 

Madge Harewood played extremely well, 
avoiding anything in the least degree painful. 
She made Colin take up his violin, and they 
went through the first movement of Schubert’s 
“ Unfinished Symphony” together. It was 
soothing, and Old Fonnereau appeared more 
like Colin than ever before when it was over. 
A rhapsodie of Liszt, and then it was time 
for the Harewoods to go home. The break- 
trifle solemn. We all felt its 
significance. Our next meeting would be in 
Ticehurst Church, to wedding bells. Mrs. 
Fonnereau kissed the girl, and the girl 
kissed Mrs. Fonnereau. It was a moment. 
Madge put up her fresh young face, and 
Old Fonnereau kissed her on the cheek. 
And then — wonder of wonders —for an 
instant his eyes grew normal, living, un- 
clouded—the same as ours. Mrs. Fonnereau 
saw it, and so did Colinand I. The old lady 
stood by in a tremble, turning from one to 
the other of us, but never spoke. And so 
the Harewoods left us. 

A pipe, a whisky and soda with Colin, 
and I went to bed. Somehow the 
seemed to have lost much of its depressing 
emptiness as he and I again passed through 
the long galleries that led to our rooms. 
Even the very servants were more cheerful 
and alacrious. 

Next day, the last before the wedding, was 
a quiet one. Colin packed his boxes, and 
they were sent down to the station to be 
picked up later on. 
round him as he gave his orders, and helped 
put the things in place ; and Old Fonnereau, 
too, found his way to our quarters. 
in evidence most of that day, and had, it 
seemed, deferred his usual work in the 
dining-hall. At meals he sat opposite, the 
old look in his eyes, yet not quite the old 
distress ; and sometimes I fancied that the 
unseen object which confronted 
him was giving him less pain to-day than 


up was a 


house 


Mrs. Fonnereau hovered 


He was 


always 


ordinarily. 
And so the time wore on. A note came 
over from Barrow Hill, the Harewoods’ place, 
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evidently from the girl ; and Colin sent one 
back, apparently of the same complexion. 
The evening was quiet. The old people 
retired early, Old Fonnereau saying good- 
night with a fulness of meaning that escaped 
me till Mrs. Fonnereau startled us by de- 
parting from all ordinary rules, taking Colin 
to her in a very storm of frenzied tenderness 
—she whom, until now, I had regarded as 
the embodiment of restraint, vigilance, and 
self-mastery ! And yet she was not going 
to lose him ; his battery was on home service 
—and, as for his marriage, what had his 
marriage to do with the rest? With those 
family portraits, with Old Fonnereau’s eyes 
and white hair; with that silent, inarticu- 
late, cloaked dread which enwrapt and over- 
shadowed and stifled this old house and 
its occupants! In what way could Colin’s 
marriage affect all that—save as a temporary 
alleviation, a fugitive occasion for rejoicing, 
a passing respite! Or would it bring a new 
face into that vile atmosphere, to dull, to 
lose its freshness and its youth—perhaps to 
suffer as Mrs. Fonnereau had _ suffered 
through years of silence and repression, to 
burst out at last as she had burst out just 
now? Surely Colin would never bring Madge 
Harewood back there! Never! Never! 
Let that house perish, with all it held of 
dire! Why did they not desert it now ! 

And Colin, standing beside me, lit another 
cigarette. We were alone at last. “Have 
one?” and he offered me the case. “ It’s 
nearly over,” he said, dropping into a chair. 
“Thank God for that! I fancy we’ve come 
to the end now. A light?” and he passed 
his own cigarette across. “ Madge has been 
a brick through it all.” 

I smoked in silence, waiting for him to 
resume. He was looking his best, his eyes 
quite clear—strange only with the fire that 
warmed his speech. 

“You know nothing about us?” he now 
asked. 

“Only what you’ve shown me.” 

“ We've a distaste for looking-glasses, our 
hair is greyer than other people’s, and we’ve 
peculiar eyes?” 

I nodded. 

“And my father copies unpleasant por- 
traits, and my mother takes life too seriously, 
and I’m secretive? And the house seems 
cursed, and the old Fonnereaus seem to 
have been much the same as we are, eh ?” 

I nodded again. 

“What would you describe our eyes as— 
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mine and the guv’nor’s and those other 
fellows’? Come on; we'll say good-night to 
them!” He rose as he spoke, and lit 
candles. “Come on!” he cried; and I 
went after him through the dark passages, 
where the shadows followed and fled and 
returned and circled, to the old dining-hall. 
And there he lit every candlestick and all 
the twelve brackets, and, pulling one of 
these from its socket, climbed to the great 
chandelier with the lustres, and fired this, so 
that the place was one blaze of light. Then 
he stepped back. There were mirrors on 
mirrors—curtained these ; and he pulled 
the silks aside, and the room grew into 
countless rooms all flaring and bright, with 
the lights that burnt in endless rows and 
clusters. The old portraits looked down 
on us, and we upwards. 

“What would you describe our eyes as— 
the guv’nor’s and mine and these men’s?” 
asked Colin, with a sweep of the arm. 

“Well, old chap, they look as though 
they'd seen something—seen something,” 
and I hesitated. 

“ Seen what?” asked Colin. 

“Well, that’s just where I’m beaten.” 

“We all look as though we’d seen our- 
selves—is that it?” 

Some seconds passed before I replied. 
“T hadn’t thought of that,” I said at last. 
“But you're right.” The full content of his 
question had come home to me. 

“As though we’d seen ourselves—not our 
faces and the cut of our clothes and the lay 
of our hair, but inside all that—inside !” he 
repeated. “As though we’d stood by and 
watched our own souls dying—not the going 
from bad to worse of each of us—not the 
slow decline of evil living or poor health, 
but as though we’d looked on at the physical, 
actual, material murder of ourselves, at the 
sudden wrench from life—looked on at it as 
some other could, as some one who survived 
might have done-—and our own souls, our 
own bodies, each time !” 

That was the look. I had it now. 

But Colin had not done. “ Please God,” 
he cried, “I shall be the last, the last of the 
Fonnereaus to stare lixe that! Now do you 
understand my mother’s excitement, and 
mine, and hers—Madge’s ?” 

I held my peace. 

He came over to me. “Old pal,” he said, 
“Ym a bit heady. I was going to give you 
something cool—cooler than this. But I 
got out of hand just now. You'll see it all 














when I’ve done. 
—two hours ?” 

“ Till noon if you like.” 

We were seated in that dazzling room, the 
old portraits looking doubly sober in their 
brilliant setting ; and, if the story he now 
unfolded was wild and horrible, a thing to 
shudder at, it must have been the lights, 
the security born of so much radiance, that 
nerved me through the terrors of those 
hours. 

“T must go back,” Colin began, “to him.” 
He pointed to the first of the later Fonnereaus 
as he spoke. “ He is bad enough, and he is 
only the son! The other is not here ; he 
was never painted. Downstairs there is a 
miniature of him, as a young man, done 
before he went away. Good-looking he 
must have been, and there’s a touch of the 
dare-devil in his dark face. He was a 
soldier in the East India Company’s service, 
and exceptionally able, I believe; was at 
Plassey with Clive, at Wandewash with 
Coote, and when there was no fighting to be 
had, he would get leave and work for the 
Company outside their territories, disappear- 
ing into Berar or Oude and coming back 
with valuable information. The French and 
the native princes feared him ; but, knowing 
many languages, and possessing a genius 
for disguise, he came through unhurt. An 
account of three of these excursions may yet 
be read among the Company’s reports. His 
last journey was to the north, into the strange 
countries that enclose the Himalayas; and 
when they found him again he was like 
that.” Again Colin pointed to the stricken 
man’s son. “He was like that—only worse, 
far worse! He had set out young, vigorous, 
alert ; he came back bowed as if with age, 
his hair white, his face sunken and furrowed, 
his mind disordered, and peculiarly horrible 
must have been the expression of his eyes, 
for the lids had been slit across the middle, 
and were now but half healed. He is said 
to have tottered into the station without 
knowing it for what it was, as though he had 
been led to a point in the road and left to 
take his chance. Thus he returned again, 
and no one knew where he had been or 
what great trials had so changed him, for he 
had no answer to the questions they put, 
and he was alone. He knew nothing ; his 
memory, and with it his whole past, seemed 
lost to him ; nor did he even recognise the 
friends into whose care he had come. They 
sent him home, after a while, to this house, 
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and here he was won back to some semblance 
of life by the devoted woman whom, later 
on, he married—the mother of his son. He 
lived here quietly for a number of years, he 
and his wife and the boy; and then one night 
he blew his brains out. 

“He had remembered. He left papers 
behind him, the ink almost wet on the last 
sheets; and then those others knew his story 
—our story—the nightmare that has made 
us what we are. He had lived in a merciful 
darkness for ten years, and suddenly his 
memory had come back to him. But this 
is what he wrote ss 

Colin had sprung from my side to the tiny 
escritoire that stood almost lost in a corner 
of the dining-hall. He had the key by him, 
I followed close, watched him unlock the 
panel that dropped forward, then saw him 
grope for the spring that opened the secret 
drawer beyond. At last he found it, and 
now the pair of us were stooping over a 
bundle of papers, time-stained and worn 
with use. He brought these back with him, 
loosened the ribbons that held them together, 
and began his pitiful story afresh, reading 
aloud from the faded manuscript on his knee. 





CHAPTER III. 


“JT KNOW his words almost by heart. ‘I 
was looking into our boy’s face,’ the story 
begins ; ‘our boy’s face that is so like your 
own, my poor wife, my dearest; that has 
your tender eyes and the sweet air I love 
so well.” 

Colin’s voice was now fallen to an even 
monotone, as though he were repeating 
some narrative pored over till the sentences 
had become his own, had sunk into the fibre 
and flesh of him, overpowering his natural 
personality with their superimposed passion. 

“¢] was looking into our boy’s face. He 
had come into the old dining-hall with the 
mirrors. For a moment he ‘stopped short, 
gleefully regarding himself the while, and 
then he cried for you, and dropped to 
the ground in a swoon. You know so 
much; but not the reason of his terror. 
Only I—it is only I who know that. I 
was looking into his face. I marked how 
his eyes changed, growing wide and fearful 
with apprehension. There was something 
familiar in this discovery—in the cause of it 
as well. I wondered, I tried to recall, tried 


with all my might ; and then the mists—the 
mists that these many years have barred me 
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out from life, melted away,and I remembered. 
I too was looking into a mirror—endless 
mirrors that would not leave me—not here 
in the white light of day, but in the red light 
of hell! The boy swooned, and you came 
to him. I watched you bathe his face, and, 
when he opened his eyes, saw how he drew 
back and fled the room. “I will not stay 
with these,” he cried, “I will not see myself 
—never, never!” And after that all the 
mirrors were curtained. 

“« They were curtained, but no one knew 
why this was done, why the boy had fallen 
to the ground, and why now had come into 
his eyes the strange look that all feared. 
None knew but I, who have been dead 
these many years, and who am once more 
living—I, who have cheated Death! For 
did I not die that far-away day when they, 
the red lamas, led me through their hideous 
temples, through their thrice-cursed city 
that they call holy—-led me up to the 
temple-palace of Potala, that is hewn out 
of the live rock and stands high above the 
city? They led me to the gilded roof with 
the giant Buddha, so that they might fling 
me into the pit where I died slowly. My 
eyelids were slit and nailed back, so that I 
should see all. It was like a dream, but it 
was no dream ; for my eyelids are scarred, 
and I have been dead for ten years, and I 
am bowed and old and white. 

“* But this is what I remember. We had 
gone north from Patna into the mountains 
of Bhutan, 'and yet farther north into the 
bleak and arctic country of the lamas. I 
had heard much of their temples and the 
mysterious wonders of their sacred city, and 
was eager to learn more. At first we came 
to monasteries, I and my servants ; and there 
they prayed us to return, urging that the 
country was bare and difficult, and full of 
dangers from roving bands of armed outlaws. 
But the more they prayed, the greater waxed 
my curiosity, and, feeling that I could fare 
no worse than I had already fared in their 
inclement country, I thanked them for their 
warnings, yet pressed onwards. We passed 
the great lake which they call Yandok-Chu, 
and came afterwards to the town of Chetang, 
where I crossed a broad river. Here my 
Indian servants, more prudent than myself, 
turned back, and neither threats nor silver 
could move them to continue. For the people 
we sojourned amongst no longer prayed us 
to return, but threatened all manner of 
punishment should we persist in our ends, 
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““Teft to myself, I asked assistance of 
two pilgrim priests, who likewise were 
faring to the holy city. These were well 
versed in Sanskrit, a tongue I too was 
familiar with, and, by their aid, I procured 
fresh servants, long-haired yaks for my bag- 
gage, and was soon on the road again. The 
one priest had hastened on ahead, impatient 
to reach the end of his pilgrimage, but the 
other was more phlegmatic : a jolly fellow to 
all seeming, who had noted my stock of 
provision, and who laughingly declared that 
where I went there too would he go, for with 
me he would run no risk of famine. He 
cheerily led the way as our small party 
progressed slowly through the mountains 
until at last we reached the flank of Gokhar- 
La, the mighty peak that overlooks the 
sacred city of Lhasa. I was for pressing 
forward, but the priest demurred. “The 
night is falling,” said he ; “and the distance 
is far greater than it seems. We will sleep 
first,” and he gave orders for a halt. “At 
sunrise we will descend,” said he, “and to- 
night we will have pleasant dreams; for 
to-morrow will be a festival.” Smilingly he 
made this answer, and smilingly he brewed 
the tea for our meal—curses on his false 
face! And the rest, that is shaped likea 
dream, but is no dream, must now be 
written. 

“* When I awoke, I was no longer on the 
mountain-side with my servants and the 
priest, but down below in the city of the 
lamas. I rubbed my eyes, and fancied that 
I still slept; and even now it seems as 
though what passed was a dream, but when 
I think and reason with myself, my doubts 
are gone and my bitterness wells up two- 
folded. 

“*T was below in the city, and the hour 
was close to noon. ‘The air of the temple 
was heavy ; I looked about me at the stone 
pillars that were clad with garments topped 
by hideous masks, at the grinning faces that 
were suspended from the rafters, at the silks 
covered with strange paintings that hung on 
the walls. Silent figures were moving to 
and fro, and when they saw me stir they 
came forward and made me welcome. I 
rose, and the lamas followed me into the 
courtyard outside. The sun was high in the 
sky, and therefore I knew that it must be 
midday; also by my hunger I could tell 
that it was later far than my usual hour of 
waking. They brought me meat and drink 
with much show of civility, giving a courteous 
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answer to my many questions, and asking in 
their turn whence I came and the nature of 
my journey. They were of the red brother- 
hood of which I had already heard so much, 
uncomely and cunning in appearance, with 
their yellow skins, small eyes, and sparse 
beards; but so eager did they seem and 
generous in their hospitality, that I lost my 
natural feelings of distrust, and secretly 
wondered how I had come there and why I 
was so honoured. 

“*T asked for Sherab Gyatso, the priest 
with whom I had lain down to rest the 
night before ; and at this they wagged their 
heads and questioned one another. They 
did not know of such an one, they said. 
Then I asked how I had come into the 
temple, seeing that I was many miles distant 
at nightfall, and, so far as I knew, had not 
left my camp. Again they consulted together, 
agreeing at last that they had certainly 
found me slumbering in their temple that 
morning, nor had any one of them seen me 
enter, all of which caused me great astonish- 
ment. But as I was in the sacred city, the 
goal of my wanderings, and about to pene- 
trate its many mysteries, I had small con- 
cern. Here, at last, were rest and ease 
after my long weeks of hardship, and I had 
eaten and drunk in plenty. The world 
seemed very good. For certain my servants 
and baggage were wanting, and for these I 
made inquiry. But here again the red 
lamas failed me, repeating their assurances. 
They knew nothing and had seen nothing 
save what had already passed. Then I told 
them that I had lain down to sleep on the 
roadside, below the crest of Gokhar-La—I, 
with the priest Sherab Gyatso, my beasts 
and my servants—and that [ had awakened 
to find myself in their midst and without my 
companions. 

““* They listened to my strange story with 
incredulous gestures, but promised that they 
would send men down the road in search of 
my party. This offer quieted my misgivings, 
and I sipped my tea, the group squatting 
round me, each a cup before him. Occasion- 
ally one would mumble his devotions or 
break off to swing his praying-wheel or to 
tell the beads on his rosary. 

- “©The news of my waking spread, and 
soon more lamas came into the courtyard, 
which now grew crowded. I recalled the 
promise that had been made to me, and 
two men were despatched in search of my 
baggage and servants. For the present 
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therefore, I was free to wander round the 
sacred city as I listed. 

“To me this place rather than holy 
seemed a fine medley of filth and devil- 
worship. The temples were numerous, and 
with no great difference between any one 
and any other of them. Each enclosed some 
Buddhist shrine, round which moved the 
many pilgrims who had come from far and 
near bearing their offerings. Yet to none 
of these was shown the same deference as 
to myself, an unbeliever and empty-handed. 
The red lamas conducted me from place to 
place, each one with an improving story on 
his lips ; yet everywhere I saw the same 
tawdry ornament and rude carving, the same 
monotonous inscriptions, the same greed for 
tribute, the same mocking lip-service of an 
unworthy priesthood. And everywhere was 
filth and the unclean odour of garbage. In 
the narrow streets the people came and 
went; and chiefly conspicuous were the 
soldiery, carrying matchlocks for weapons 
with forked rests of wood bound to them, 
as did our arquebusiers of old. They were 
a motley crew, with pebbles in their pouches 
for bullets and black powder from China. 

“Tt was thus that I visited the holy city, 
lacking neither in guidance nor company ; 
yet, anon, I tired of its sameness, albeit 
too politic to let these others know of my 
weariness. A poor reward, after the many 
hardships I had suffered, seemed what they 
had shown me; and heartily glad was I 
when the first part of my pilgrimage was 
ended. There remained yet the famous 
temple-palace of Potala, which is hewn out 
of the live rock whereon it stands; and 
here, I was told, the Grand Lama himself 
awaited me and would give me audience. 
They spoke much of the splendours of this 
palace, and, indeed, they had been lavish in 
their praises of all I had already seen ; for 
these people regarded their poor buildings 
as of an extreme grandeur, nor was it fitting 
that I should undeceive them, though sorely 
tempted. 

“*We now left the heart of the city and 
reached the foot of that rocky eminence 
whose crown is the stone temple of the 
Dalai Lama. 
worn smooth by the feet of the many pil- 
grims who make this journey. One behind 
the other we ascended till we were joined 
by a party from above, who, after the proper 
salutations, returned to the great gateway 
that opens on to an inner court. More like 
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a small city than aught else is the temple of 
the Grand Lama. He himself stood there 
to receive me, in robes of yellow silk, richly 
jewelled and embroideréd ; and, amidst the 
crowd of many-coloured lamas that was 
about him, I fancied I saw the grinning 
face of Sherab Gyatso, and the face of that 
other priest who had hurried forward from 
Chetang. But for these I had no eyes, 
seeing that the great man whose life has no 
end was before me, the Pope of this heathen 
race. He was very old in appearance, yet 
erect in despite of his years, and taller by a 
head than any around him, his loose robes 
making of him a majestic figure. Yet was 
he not so tall as I. 

“The Dalai Lama’s greeting was of a 
dignity in keeping with his great station. 
He himself led the way to an apartment 
where tea was served to us, and where dis- 
cordant music was made. There he asked 
me many questions, displaying a great 
subtlety in the wording, and drew from me 
a confession of the wanton curiosity that 
had drawn me to his holy city, where the 
white man was unknown. Nor was this all; 
for he asked much of the English and the 
French, of our battles, and of the Company’s 
spoliation of the Indian princes. He lis- 
tened, his face heavy with thought, as, half 
consenting, half betrayed by the cunning 
form of his inquiries, I told him what I 
knew. His private information, however, 
must have exceeded the few sources to 
which I had access ; for often he pressed 
me on matters that I had never approached, 
nor hitherto regarded as harbouring the 
lightest political significance. At his insti- 
gation, I was forced to admit that the 
Company traded largely, yet plundered even 
more ; that it scrupled little so long as the 
directors and stockholders divided large 
profits. “And you are one of its servants?” 
he asked at last. “A very humble one,” 
I replied. Then he left me. 

“* There was little in that vast palace, few 
of its many courts and shrines, that I did not 
visit ; wandering for several hours with my 
guides the red lamas, among those massive 
images in bronze, the rude carvings, and 
gaudy decorations of this city within a city. 
Yet what interested me more than all else 
was the skill, the titanic labour which had 
cut these walls, these terraces, chambers 
and courts, these roofs and pillars and 
smooth floors, out of the solid stone. There 
was no doubting this origin. Often the 
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waters of some deep-set spring had forced 
their way through the discoloured rock and 
worn a shallow channel for themselves to the 
artificial loophole by which they escaped ; 
often I found myself wondering at the carved 
pillars that seemed to have grown up out of 
the soil and were again rooted in the mother- 
stone overhead; or again, at the metallic 
glitter of some block of ore or crystal, that, 
harder than its fellows, had resisted the 
cunning of these mighty burrowers. This 
palace was indeed a monument, and vaster 
even than those ruins of Greece and Syria 
that I had lingered amidst on my journeyings 
of long ago. I followed its windings with 
nothing but amazement, and never for a 
moment was I filled with the weariness that 
had assailed me during the earlier half of 
this tour. 

“* As a last surprise they had reserved for 
me the gilded roof of the innermost temple, 
with its gigantic image of Buddha and the 
wide outlook over the city and the plain 
below. There I was again to meet the Grand 
Lama and his train, tender him my thanks, 
and make my farewells. I reached the roof, 
and he was before me, surrounded. by his 
sword-bearers. These carried long blades 
of Chinese steel and short knives of the 
same fine metal. The spectacle, as the sun- 
light shone on the golden floor, on the dull 
bronze of the image, on the naked weapons 
of the bodyguard, was barbaric and memo- 
rable beyond telling. Far below lay the 
city and the bare plain that stretches to the 
foot of Gokhar-La, the mountain on whose 
rugged flank I had lain down to rest the 
night before with Sherab Gyatso the priest, 
my servants, and baggage-yaks, and where 
perchance I still lay; for, try as I might, 
I yet had some doubt as to whether or no I 
were dreaming, and the Dalai Lama, Lhasa, 
the palace itself, part of my dream? But 
too solid for any dream and too perfect in 
its order was this spectacle, the last my eyes 
were ever to dwell on save with terror and 
the glaze of death. For now, as I stood 
smiling in the face of the Grand Lama, the 
soldiers closed round me of a sudden and 
bound me with leathern thongs. 

“*T asked for an explanation of this vio- 
lence, and the Grand Lama answered me. 
He was no longer the suave prelate, but 
dark, and threatening, as he replied: “ You 
have come to report on my land and its 
riches ; you have come here with no pious 
purpose—you, the servant of the Che/ingz-fa, 
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of a brigand Company, boundless in its greed 
and knowing neither law nor pity. You have 
seen all; we have been generous, granting 
your desires down tothe most holy places of 
my sacred palace. These too we have shown 
you; but what you have seen and learnt 
shall be lost to you, for presently you will 
die. And listen: it was Sherab Gyatso, your 
friend, who is now here, and Phuntshog, the 
red lama that was with him, and whom you 
also met on the road, that told me of your 
coming—and now you are trapped. Say, 
are we not as cunning as the Chelingi-pa?” 

“¢T listened with what courage I could 
as he pronounced this sentence ; and, as his 
words fell, I knew for certain that the day’s 
work was no dream, but the end of a well- 
laid plot. For I understood now the haste 
of Phuntshog, that other priest who had 
hurried forward from Chetang to give notice 
of my coming ; I understood now why my 
false friend, Sherab Gyatso, had ordered a 
rest last night instead of pressing forward ; 
saw how he had brewed and handed to me 
tea that was drugged, and how, while I slept 
deep, he and my men had conveyed me to the 
temple below, wherein I had awakened. I 
knew now that those other priests had fooled 
me with their pretended ignorance and an 
empty promise to send messengers down 
the road in search of my recreant servants. 
I knew all this—saw it clear and full. And 
there was I, bound, and before me the yellow 
faces of the two pilgrim priests who had led 
me into this trap. For they had lost their 
backwardness, and now stood hugely content 
in the forefront of my captors. 

“*The hatred that filled me as I marked 
them gave me new strength. I held my 
head proudly, and looked fair into the eyes 
of the Dalai Lama, crying, ‘“ You will do as 
you will. But if it become known that I 
have suffered, for the one man you have 
slain there will come ten thousand.” “ Aye, 
and glad of the pretext,” he answered mock- 
ingly ; and then he raised his voice. “ They 
will not know,” said he, “for you will die 
alone and in a far-off land, and with no 
witness but yourself—yourself who will per- 
force keep silent. You will die the Other 
Death, which is two deaths, the death of the 
soul and the death of the body, and the one 
you will see with your eyes and the other 
will have no meaning.” He turned from 
me, and, as I stood wondering at his strange 
words, two of his officers stepped out with 
drawn knives. I was bound and defence- 
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less, and they slit my eyelids through the 
middle and pinned the four curtains back 
against the flesh of my brow; and then one 
came to me with a hot iron and a cloth, so 
that there was little blood. He it also was 
that cut my bonds. I would have sprung 
forward then with clenched fists, but the 
ground under my feet fell away ; and, they 
forcing me, I dropped downwards, clutching 
wildly at the air, at the brink of this sudden 
pit into which I had been thrust. Too late ! 
Pain and surprise had delayed my nimble- 
ness, and, though my hands were flung wide 
about me, they but met the dark, relentless 
stone by which I was encircled. 

“¢ Past walls, now chill, now the more 
cruel for slime, I fell ; with here and there a 
projection of hard rock to beat at with my 
feet, to strain at with my hands; and then 
this place narrowed. I could once more 
think. There had been flashing pictures 
before, of life, of death, of battle, of England 
my home. Now there was hope. This 
chimney narrowed, my descent grew slower. 
More than once my feet had rested for a 
moment on some outstanding hump of stone, 
my torn fingers closed over some rasping 
stay ; and then the weight of my body had 
dragged me on and on, yet ever slackening, 
till at last I stopped short, breathless, my 
heart-beats shaking me as with arms and 
legs thrust out I held my place. How long 
—how long could I fight thus! I looked 
up. Far above, in the disc of light overhead, 
were dim faces. God, how cruel they 
seemed! And for this punishment I had to 
thank the Company and its repute! Would 
none rescue me? My strength was little 
enough: I could stay here, how long—how 


long? Presently my thoughts grew less 
wild. I might descend ; aye, use what force 


remained to me for this purpose. It was 
better than dropping—whither? Into death 
and darkness. I shook the cold terror of 
such an end from me. I would act. While 
this prison of mine was narrow and of rough 
stone, it was not difficult to move foot by foot 
lower and lower. And so I descended. But 
soon my progress became more difficult, the 
chimney widened, and again I came to a 
standstill, pressing outward with all my 
strength. Not for long, however, could I 
remain in sucha position ; for my body grew 
leaden, dragging me away at last, and I 
began to slip—to slip slowly as I still 
struggled. “ Whither—whither?” I cried. 
Hands and feet did their best, but they 
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could do little. “Heaven help me!” I 
prayed, as the walls went by. 3ut now 
their nature changed : they were no longer 
of hard stone, but of some other substance, 
smooth and polished and flat, so that I slid 
now rather than dropped. Thus I went 
onward, my face cold and dewed with fear 
and terror, till at last my one hand lit on 
a ring, a thick ring and heavy, that hung 
from the wall, and which I eagerly clasped, 
stopping stock-still and marvelling at its 
presence. 

“Again I rested and looked back 
Above, where the trap through which I had 
fallen was still open, giving a small circle of 
light, I fancied that I yet discerned the 
heads of those that were watching my dis 
tress, and below them were the moist walls 
of stone against which my limbs had beaten, 
and these merged into a semi-darkness that 
grew dim and more dim; yet there was still 
enough light to see that where I hung by 
my supporting ring was no stone, but, let 
into the wall and square with it, some 
polished surface of reddish metal. 

“¢T Jooked downwards now, and the dis- 
tance seemed endless and pitchy black but 
for a point of light that shone white and 
clear below. “If I could reach that!” 
thought I; and no sooner had the words 
passed me than the trap above closed and 
the point below vanished. I was in the 
dark, an inky darkness, clutching at my 
ring and wondering how long—how long 
could I hold without dropping! And again 
the cold terror of my plight seized on me. 

“But I was not long to shiver through 
this awful solitude, for presently came light 
—light from below, light from above—how 
thrown I could not tell. Reddish it burnt, 
yet very steadily ; and then I saw where I 
was. This pit might be some natural chim- 
ney leading downward from the temple-roof 
to the foot of the eminence upon which 
stood the Dalai Lama’s Palace. It might 
be natural, but so diabolic were the con- 
trivances that had been added that soon I 
understood how exquisite an instrument of 
torture now had me- for its victim. I could 
see the slimy space above, the cold rock cut 
and fashioned so that those bosses and 
lumps projected which had gradually stayed 
me as I fell, its widths and narrowings. 
There was nothing that could support one 
for any length of time, but just a succession 
of uncertain protrusions that did their work 
of arresting the descent of whosoever fought 





for his life against them: so that by degrees 
he would come to where I now rested: to 
those polished walls that four-folded my 
disfigured face, and from whence depended 
rings like the one that I now gripped with 
both my hands, seeing myself the whole 
while with my large eyes that I could not 
close, the wherewithal to close them being 
lacking. 

“*Ves, the four walls of my cage were of 
copper, and so rarely burnished as to be like 
mirrors ; and there was I regarding myself 
whichever way I turned, and powerless to 
to look elsewhere or to escape the sight of 
my own face. As I marked this, making 
my discoveries in the red light which the 
copper mirrors made more red—as I looked 
about me in this hellish light, I say—I 
knew at last the full purport of all these 
preparations. I was to die here miserably, 
and, perforce, was to see myself die ; I was 
to watch—I could not but watch with my 
uncovered eyes—and wheresoever I looked 
would be that other self. And below me 
was death—death that I shrank from, though, 
heaven knows, it had been wiser to have 
met it straightway; aye, and a milder 
ending than the one prepared for me. 

“*T looked about me more carefully. 
There were rings like my own in plenty on 
the near walls, but anon they ceased, and 
the naked copper reached down endlessly. 
I might have lowered myself by several ells, 
but why waste my strength with this bottom- 
less pit as sole outlet? I would be able to 
hold on where I now hung for long minutes 
—a few long minutes, till I grew faint and 
fainter ; and all the while my own face 
would be looking into mine, would be 
watching me, would confront me—all the 
while. I could not escape from it. And at 
the last, my eyes and those eyes would call 
to one another; my eyes and those eyes 
would fail and grow dim. together, would 
together grow void and lifeless. He—this 
other man—and I would do everything 
together : he and I—for he was I, and I he 
—and we were both of us dying the self- 
same death. 

“*The longer I clung there the more 
this other self possessed me, till at last I 
was no self of my own, but stayed, intent, 
wrapt up in him, marking his every move- 
ment, wondering what next he would do, 
and what were the words on his twitching 
lips—reading the terror, the pitiful terror 
and agony that filled him. His face grew 
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into a book that was written with my heart’s 
blood. It had no secrets from me ; it was 
bare, bare as the soul that looked out from 
it! I knew each line—and every quiver and 
tightening of its flesh was some new page 
that he read loud to me—and when he fell 
and struggled and fought madly with the 
smooth walls —when open-mouthed and 
frantic he cried to me as he gained another 
resting-place,—and fell again, I saw it all 
with my wide-open eyes till my brain failed 
me i 





* * * * * 

Colin was speaking in quick gasps. 
“Enough! enough !” I had cried when he 
stopped short ; and now he held his breath, 
his head bent forward on his shaking hands. 

Thus we sat mutely for awhile. 

“He remembered,” said Colin at last, 
breaking in on our silence, and calm once 
more with thought of the morrow,—“ he 
remembered, and blew his brains out. And 
those ”—his movement embraced the _ por- 
traits that began with the suicide’s son— 
“all those others died by their own hand: 
my father’s father and his father, and again 
this one and the son. Now do you under- 
stand why my mother watches and waits? 
—why her life has so far been one long 
martyrdom, is one of apprehension—and 
hope? Why——” 

For a second time he broke off, arrested, 
not by any cry of mine, but by something 
more distant. There was a sound at the 
door, as though hands were fumbling against 
the panels in the dark outside. We both 
heard it, and started from our seats ; waiting, 
wondering. Who could it be that sought this 
chamber at so unearthly an hour? The 
handle turned, slowly the door opened ; and, 
fully dressed, his eyes eager and unclouded, 
there entered Old Fonnereau. Colin and I 
stood upright in our places, and neither of 
us spoke. Apparently he did not see us; 
and yet the room was clear as day and more 
brilliant, with its many lights. 

Calmly, and quite unconscious of our 
interest, Old Fonnereau found his palette, 
his colour-box and brushes. Then, wheeling 
the table to the portraits and mounting it, 
he set to work. First of all he went to his 
own father’s face, busying himself only with 
the eyes; and, when he stepped back, he 
had painted the old look out of them, and 
now they gazed down on us frank and un- 
troubled. From one to the other he went, 
working rapidly and with great excitement, 


till at last there was no picture of all that 
group which was not pleasant and even 
spirited in its expression. Then, as silently 
as he had come in, Old Fonnereau put 
his brushes and paint away, wheeled the 
table back to its place, went to the door 
and disappeared. We watched him as he 
walked slowly up the corridors that led to 
his room. 

“Strange!” said Colin; “and yet this is 
Madge’s doing !” 

“He was walking in his sleep,” said I. 

“Yes—yes,” answered Colin impatiently ; 
“and do you know this means the end—the 
beginning of the end—for all of us? I am 
sure of it now.” 

We went back to our chairs. 

“He has been trying to paint those eyes 
right for years,” said Colin; “not like this, 
straight away, but on odd canvases, on those 
Madge turned out the other night. He was 
never certain before. You have seen him 
looking at you and at Madge 
eyes ?” q 

“Yes,” and I remembered how his stealthy 
persistence had several times puzzled me. 

“He was trying to carry their expression 
away with him—he knew they were clear— 
so that he might do this.” 

“But Madge?” I asked, keeping him to 
his point, “‘ where does she come in?” 

Colin moved closer. ‘You'll see presently,” 
heexplained. “I had often suspected some- 
thing of the sort, brooding as I did. We all 
had, but when I was out in India I made sure. 
You remember the battery was stationed at 
Umballa? Sometimes I got leave and went 
up there. I could not help it. The old 
ground drew me—Nepaul and British Sik- 
khim—the frontiers of Lamaism, that’s all I 
saw of it. I learnt the language ; I could 
even read some of the sacred books. But 
little resulted from my pains, till the day I 
came to Ghoom. I had been over the 
monastery, had explored the temple—the 
place, as you may imagine, interested me. 
However, these are details. It was on my 
way back to Darjeeling, and outside the 
village, that I came across a very old woman, 
who is spoken of by the Europeans of the 
district as the Witch of Ghoom. I had 
often heard of her, for she seems to have 
been planted there from time immemorial, 
but this was our first meeting. 

“Tt was one of my bad days. I was tired 
and depressed. The monastery, with its all 
too familiar images, masks, and tinsel, had 
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reopened the old sore. They were still there, 
no penny the worse, while I——!_ The Witch 
had come out to me with her usual cry of 
‘ Salaam, Sahib ! backsheesh /’ but when she 
caught my face, her whole manner changed. 
She spoke a dozen words, and I saw that she 
knew me—knew who it was that was riding 
by, so sick and desperate. ‘Child of the 
Dead !’ she called after me. ‘Child of the 
Dead!’ she croaked, ‘Spirit more sad 
than the Eagle, more sad than the White 
Mountains !’—these Buddhists are fond of 
hyperbole. 

“T dismounted and offered her money, 
which she refused. ‘From the Dead I ask 
nothing,’ she said. And then she ran on, 
never turning from my face: ‘It was long 
ago, and the Sahib died. He fell, and where 
he fell was water, though that he did not 
know ; and then he was dead. His soul 
was dead, only his body was alive; for he 
had died the Other Death. His body they 
brought back here ; his silent body they led 
back to his friends. It is the custom of the 
holy city, for they would guard their secrets. 
But the Sahib did not die. He had a son, 
and you are of his race. Do I not speak 
the truth ?’ 

“So she began, and,” continued Colin, 
“she knew the story word for word: how, 
instead of going to his death, my ancestor’s 
fall had been broken, and how he had come 
back, not alive but only animate. I told her 
how he had been tended. ‘The love of a 
woman,’ she said. ‘It is that alone can give 
life again to such as you—the love of a 
woman !’ 

“T had often thought as much. I had 
often’ noted how the faces here changed. 
My great-grandfather married without love, 
and his son suffered as he did, they say, till 
near his wedding-day. The son was wiser ; 
and my father, you know. Each wife that 


has come to our house with love in her 
breast has taken one half of the burden 
from us; has helped rebuild the soul that 
we have lost with her soul—till now we are 
whole again. 


The witch was right: ‘Let 
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them marry where they desire,’ were her 
words, ‘and each time their pain will be 
less. And you that are nearly as other 
men, if you take a wife whose heart is your 
heart, no longer will you be sad, and your 
children will be as the children of other 
men.’ And that,” concluded Colin, “is why 
we are near the end, and why it is Madge, 
Madge alone, who has given us our 
freedom !” ! 

The candles were burning low now. 
flamed in its socket and expired. Another 
guttered and mumbled. Colin folded the 
faded papers on his knee, and, candlestick in 
hand, went over to the empty grate. The 
ashes drove up the chimney or fell powdered 
between the bars. The story I had listened 
to would never be told again—never as I 
had heard it that winter’s night, in all its 
naked horror. 

“To bed,” said Colin,—“ we must sleep ! 
The lights can burn.” And thus we left 
that brilliant room, from whose walls the 
portraits no longer looked down on us with 
unseeing eyes. Through the chill house we 
went, and as my head sank into my pillow a 
great peace filled me. Perhaps I was tired; 
perhaps it was that a great weight had that 
night fallen from us. 

It was late when I awoke, and Colin’s 
wedding-day. He himself aroused me, 
fresh and smiling. The sun shone brightly 
as we made our way down to the morning- 
room. And there, as we sat at breakfast, 
Mrs. Fonnereau, Colin, and I, the old man 
burst in, his face aglow and flushed with 
pleasure, his eyes radiant—hardly to be 
recognised for the Old Fonnereau I had 
hitherto known. “ The portraits!” he cried, 
—“the portraits! See! !” and he 


One 


See ! 
dragged us all off to the old dining-hall ; 
and, true enough, the portraits looked 
serenely down on us, and we as serenely 
looked back at them. 

“Tt is over,” said Old Fonnereau. 

Mrs. Fonnereau placed a hand in his. 
“ Amen,” she said. 

And then we all made ready for church. 
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BOSWELL 


IN CORSICA. 


THE PERFECT JOURNALIST ON HIS TRAVELS. 


BY M. 


HAT was the bravest moment in 
Boswell’s life wherein he made 
the determination to journey 

alone to the wild Jand of Corsica, for 
the sake of making himself known to the 
hero-patriot, Paoli. Even in these later 
days, there are people who picture the 
Corsican mountains as swarming with 
armed brigands, athirst for the lives of 
British tourists ; and truly in the eighteenth 
century it must have needed the courage 
produced by a strong purpose to overcome 
timorous thoughts of the dangers awaiting 
a solitary Englishman let loose amongst 
the unleashed bloodhounds of Genoese 
and Corsican tumult and rebellion. But 
the generally despised Bozzy had a pur- 
pose. Ever since he could remember 


anything, he tells us, he could recollect 
hearing talk of the malcontents of Corsica, 
with Paoli at their head; and it was in 
a moment of lucky inspiration ‘that he 
conceived the idea of visiting an island 
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which no one else had seen, where he 
should find what was to be found in no 
other place—a people actually fighting 
for liberty, and forming themselves from 
a poor, inconsiderable, oppressed nation, 
into a flourishing and independent state. 
To be able, furthermore, to boast before 
an unappreciative Johnson and the world 
of “my friend Paoli,’—was not this an 
ambition worthy of a Boswell ? 

As it turned out, this undertaking was 
the making of him in more ways than 
one. A year spent amongst the fat 
burghers of Utrecht, where, in accordance 
with his father’s wishes, he was supposed 
to be studying Jaw, had been more than 
enough to set the gay spirits of the young 
heir to Auchinleck on fire for stirring 
adventure and romance ; and we can well 
believe him when, in his inimitable style, 
he informs us that, having made the tour 
of the German courts, and sojourned for 
a space in what he calls the “ Covent 
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Garden ” of Europe, “The charms of 
sweet Siena detained me longer than they 
should have-done ; I required the hardy 
air of Corsica to brace me after the 
delights of Tuscany.” 

So, with his knack of “getting at 
great men, he had sought out Rousseau— 
that “wild philosopher” as he quaintly 
calls him—in his Swiss retirement, and 
obtained from him the promise of a letter 
of introduction to the Corsican General. 
Indeed, though Boswell does not make 
the confession, it is quite likely that it 
may have been Rousseau who first put 
the Corsican notion into his head. Having 
coquetted with the islanders, and been 
invited by them to become the Corsican 
Solon and Lycurgus, Rousseau may have 
thought to make Boswell serve him as 
reporter of the character and nature of 
the people for whom he had been invited 
to make laws. But, however that may be, 
Boswell obtained the promised letter of 
introduction, “which, if he refused,” he 
informs us bravely, “I should certainly 
go without it, and probably be hanged 
as a spy.” 

And once he is on board the Tuscan 
vessel, sailing from Leghorn to Cape 
Corso, the fun for the readers of “the 
tour in Corsica” begins. The moral 
bracing, of which he had confessed he 
stood in need, was promptly undertaken 
by the worthy Corsicans on board, who, 
aptly enough, thought it proper to give 
a moral lesson to a young traveller just 
come from Italy. Not on their island 
would he be allowed to indulge in those 
little fondnesses which, later in life, he 
says he could so well combine with 
conjugal fidelity! He would be treated, 
they told him, with the greatest hospi- 
tality so long—and here followed a threat 
of instant death on disobedience—so long 
only as there was no dallying with the 
dark-eyed signoras of their island! After 
this, he tells us naively, he assisted for 
some hours at the oars to put himself 
in spirits! And, indeed, his forebodings 
must at this point have been of a gloomy 
nature, for there was vividly present to 
his mind “the danger that he might be 
taken by some of the Barbary Corsairs, 
and have a tryal of slavery among the 
Turks at Algiers.” 

Our hero escaped the perils of the sea, 
and reached—-at the Bay of Centuri—the 
shores of the “ romantick isle.” Here he 
at once met with a serious rebuff, for the 
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Signor to whom he 
letter of introduction 
died before his arrival, and now poor 
Bozzy had at once to test his valour by 
walking, late in the evening as it was, 
through the mountains to the house of 
the Signor’s cousin at Morsiglia, where he 
was to lodge that night. At first he was 
refreshed, and struck by the fragrant, 
aromatic odours of the shrubs which 
smother the lower slopes of the mountains 
--the marvellous and _ uniquely-scented 
macchie, the myrtle, cistus, white héather, 
and a thousand other plants of whose 
names he was ignorant. He liked, too, 
the prospect of the mountains covered 
with chestnuts, vines, and olives. But it 
grew dusk, and as he walked along he 
often saw Corsican peasants, armed, come 
suddenly out from the covert. ‘“ Even 
the man who carried my baggage,” he 
writes, “was armed, and had I,” he 
adds, with delicious simplicity, “ been 
timorous, might have alarmed me.” 

And then is revealed to us the delight- 
ful picture of the boastful “friend of 
heroes” silencing his growing fears, as he 
makes his way through dark forests and 
rough mountain paths, by repeating aloud 
some lines of Ariosto— 


had been given a 
had inconsiderately 


‘Together through dark woods and winding 
ways, 
They walk, 


” 


preys. 


nor on their hearts suspicion 


He was something of a scholar and a 
linguist, this young man of twenty-five, 
who could converse freely with German, 
Italian and French potentates, and pro- 
duce a classical quotation to suit each 
fresh turn along the road! But it is 
curious to notice, in a man who made it 
his business of life to observe minutely, 
that he should have not a word to say 
of the wondrous beauty of the Corsican 
scenery. He shared with greater souls 
the scenic-blindness of the eighteenth 
century, for beyond the brief allusion to 
the aromatic shrubs just referred to, there 
is no sentence in the whole book of this 
tour to make us suspect the grandeur of 
the mountains towering snow-capped to 
eight thousand feet, of the passcs through 
forests of sweet chestnuts, pines, and 
olive trees, of the rushing silver streams 
breaking through the marble and grey 
granite rocks, or of any of the wonders 
of the whole island, that in these days 
of cultivated sentiment must delight a far 
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less impressionable traveller than our 
Bozzy was. 

Boswell’s interest lay not with things 
or places, but with persons, and his one 
ambition now was to hasten on to Corté, 
where he hoped to be face to face, wit to 
wit, with the giant-hero Paoli. And this 
is how he describes the mountain-paradise 
he passed through on his way. One is 
tempted to think he only condescended 
to mention such vulgar and obtrusive 
details as mountains, ete., for the sake of 
a quotation from Seneca. But this is 
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as to its inhabitants? What in the very 
situation of the place more horrible ? 
What in climate more intemperate? Yet 
there are more foreigners than natives 
here. So far, then, is a change of place 
from being disagreeable, that even this 
place hath brought some people away 
from their country !” 

Yes! But Boswell omits to mention 
that it had been as an exile from Rome, 
the intellectual centre of his existence, 
that Seneca had spent his eight years in 
Corsica. And though we may smile at 


A street in Corte. 


what he says, and here is the translation 
of the quotation with whose spirit he is 
in unison. He has been telling us that 
such a road he had never seen. ‘It 
was absolutely scrambling along the face 
of a rock overhanging the sea, upon a 
path sometimes not a foot broad.” Thea 
he goes on to say, “Had I formed my 
opinion of Corsica from what I saw this 
morning, I might have been in as_ bad 
humour with it as Seneca was. What 
can be found so bare, what so rugged 
all around as this rock? What more 
barren of provisions? What more rude 


the fretful and bitter spirit in which the 
stoic preacher and philosopher endured 
his banishment, it must be admitted that 
the fate which permitted Seneca, the 
moralist of fame, to be punished and 
condemned to a solitude and living death 
for the suspected iniquities of a Don Juan, 
must have been galling enough to a 
proud and sensitive mind. 

Gregorius gives us a surprising fable, 
no doubt derived—-on the principle of 
‘yive a dog a bad name and _ hang 
him °—from the Corsican people’s know- 
ledge of the supposed crime which was 
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the cause of the philosopher’s visit to the 
island. He says that in revenge for 
the disgraceful character Seneca gave 
their country, they have connected a 
scandalous story with his name, to the 
effect that as Seneca sat moping on his 
rocky mountain tower, he looked down 
and saw that the land was frightful, but 
that the maidens were extremely fair, and 
that . Well, the end was that the 
kinsfolk of one of the maidens set upon 
the philosopher and scourged him with 
nettles, after which the nettles—ever 
since called “ Ortica de Seneca ”—have 
grown profusely and ineradicably round 
the tower of Seneca as a warning to 


moral philosophers! ‘This story had no 
made use of by 


doubt already been 

Boswell’s mentors on the Tuscan vessel 
to fortify their injunctions to good be- 
haviour. At any rate, Boswell seems, 
during this tour, to have behaved with 
unusual circumspection. But then he 
was doubtless impressed by the thought 
that he was everywhere looked upon as 
an ambassador from the English Court ! 
For, notwithstanding all his protestations, 
he found himself in the unaccustomed 
position of being taken seriously! They 
would treat him au grand sérieux, and 
he says that even before he left Leghorn, 
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the Italian politicians looked upon him 


se 


as “a very close young man.” “TI there- 
fore,’ he says, “just allowed them to ' 


make a minister of me till time should 
undeceive them.” 

But he seems, on the whole, to have 
displayed a considerable amount of tact 
and good sense, for he was passed on 
ungrudgingly from one village to another, 
to receive the hospitality—in default of 


inns—of the leading signors in each 
district. Sometimes, however, he forgot 


himself, and under the impression perhaps 
that he was “ lording it” in the “ Mitre” 
in his beloved Fleet Street, called for 
what he wanted in the tone of one calling 
to a waiter at a tavern. ‘This he did 
on one occasion whilst receiving the 
hospitality of a certain Signor ‘Tomasi at : 
Pino, near Calvi, on the west coast. “I } 
asked,” he tells us, “for a variety of 

things at once, when Signora, ‘Tomasi, 
perceiving my mistake, looked in my 

face and smiled, saying, with much a 
calmness and good nature, “ Una cosa 
dopo un attra, Signore”—“ one thing 
after another, sir!” 

In one house he was set down to no 
less than twelve well-dressed dishes, 
served on Dresden china, with a dessert, 
different forms of wine, and a liqueur— 
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all the produce of Corsica. Slightly 
better fare for Bozzy’s fastidious palate 
than that he would encounter in the 
mountain inns to which he would be 
conducted in the present day! Goat-steak 
as the sole item on a menu has recom- 
mendations; but then it will sometimes 
happen that the fatted goat in question 
has, unbeknown to his master, made 
an engagement up the mountains, and 
this will necessitate the hungry traveller 
waiting for some hours while the skittish 
runaway is brought back, not to reason, 
but the knife. It must have been curious 
travelling for Boswell to experience, since 
the roads along which he was _ forced 
to scramble were no better than goat- 
tracks, there being no fine French-made 
routes nationales in those old Genoese 
days. Sometimes he was able to hire 
small beasts—mules and asses—for him- 
self and servant. ‘These had no bridles, 
but cords fixed round their necks, with 
which they managed them as well as 
they could. As a proof of how “ easy” 
he was able to make himself with the 
plain and generous Corsicans, he gives 
this charming idyll of himself. ‘“ My 
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Forest view between Corté and Ajaccio, 


Corsican guides appeared so hearty that 
I often got down and walked along with 
them, doing just what I saw them do. 
When we grew hungry, we threw stones 
among the thick branches of the chestnut 
trees which overshadowed us, and in that 
manner we brought down a shower cf 
chestnuts, with which we filled our 
pockets, and went on eating them with 
great relish; and when this made us 
thirsty, we lay down by the side of the 
first brook, put our mouths to the 
stream, and drank sufficiently. It was 
just being for a little while one of the 
prima gens mortalium—the primitive race 
of men—who ran about in the woods 
eating acorns and drinking water.” 

But small beasts were not always 
procurable, and then he journeyed on 
foot along the rugged mountain paths 
towards Corté, attended by a couple of 
stout “women,” who carried his baggage 
on their backs. It is delightful to picture 
the sententious Boswell mouthing rounded 
platitudes of moral philosophy to these 
peasant women, who, speaking probably, 
then as now, a Corsican dialect of their 
own, did not understand a word of our 
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friend’s polished and _ classical Italian. 
He must, it would seem, at this period, 
have been that he was not 
doing himself justice in the impression 
he was producing upon the peasants, in 
his London fashionable attire ; for a little 
later he informs us “I got a Corsican 
dress made, of scarlet and gold—in which 
I walked about with an air of true 
satisfaction.” And now at once the 
people grew quite free and easy with 
him, and the améasctodore Inglese—the 
English ambassador—as the good peasants 
and soldiers used to call him, became 
a great favourite. 

It was a peculiarly interesting psycho- 
logical moment in the history of Corsica 
that Boswell had chosen for his visit. 
Genoa, in despair at further resistance 
to the Corsicans, now that they were 
united under Paoli as their head, had 
invited France—whose jealous eye was 
ever on the island--to garrison for a 
period the seaport towns. Genoa, in the 
meantime, could repair her exhausted 
resources, and watch with relish any 
attempt on the part of the irrepressible 
islanders to skirmish with the strong 
French nation. After four years’ interval 
of peace Genoa found herself still power- 
less against the exultant patriots, and 
she forthwith resolved to sell her claims, 
while there was yet time, to France. 
France, rejoiced at the easy acquisition 
of an island of such importance in the 
Mediterranean, consented to purchase, 
as though they were a herd of slaves, 
a people with whom, till lately, she had 
been treating on free and independent 
terms; and the treaty definitely transferring 
Corsica from Genoese to French owner- 
ship was signed on May 15th, 1768, just 
three years after Boswell had left the 
island. Paoli summoned at Corté a 
Consulta of the indignant Corsicans, who 
unanimously determined to resist France 
to the last man. It is interesting here 
to notice that Carlo Bonaparte, the 
father of Napoleon, was one of the 
spirited patriots who at this assembly 
made a vigorous speech. 

But what chance had this handful of 
island patriots against the troops of a 
strong nation? ‘There could be but one 
ending to such unequal contest ; and— 
Paoli came to that refuge of all fugitives, 
London. Bozzy’s satisfaction must have 
been ‘full indeed when, as correspondent 
to the Morning Post of his day, he was 


conscious 
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able, a few days after Paoli’s arrival, to 
communicate the following: ‘On Sun- 
day last, General Paoli, accompanied 
by James Boswell, Esq., took an airing 
in Hyde Park in his coach.” Anda 
week later he had the still further felicity 
of bringing his Corsican and his English 
hero face to face. Johnson spoke in 
English, Paoli in Italian, ‘They under- 
stood one another very well,” he tells 
us, as will be remembered in the Life of 
Johnson, “with a little aid of interpre- 
tation from me, in which I compared 
myself to an isthmus which joins two 
great continents.” 

But all this is digression: we had left 
our traveller approaching Corté. With his 
usual prosaic indifference to the wondrous 
scenery through which he _ passed, he 
merely informs us that he journeyed 
through a wild mountainous country, 
diversified with some large valleys! But 
once at Corté, though he does not think 
fit to describe the appearance of this 
rocky mountain cap tal, with its setting 
of snow-capped hills above and its sunny 
chestnut valleys beneath, it is obvious 
that he is more in his element, within 
city walls, where he can, with the true 
spirit of journalism worthy of a_ later 
century, interview and be interviewed to 
his heart’s content. 

It happened that Paoli was away at a 
village called Sollacaro, some days’ journey 
distant, holding a ‘‘Court of Syndicato,” 
but Boswell chose to stop a while at 
Corté, to repose himself after his fatigues 
and to see what was to be seen in this 
old capital of Corsica. He was lodged 
in what he is pleased to call “the Palace 
of Pasquale Paoli”—really the Franciscan 
convent just outside the town, where the 
General had apartments. He appears 
to have been much impressed by the 
ease and plenty in which the good Fathers 
lived, and, with his delightful sense 
of humour, joked with them on the text 
“ Nihil habentes et omnia possidentes”— 
“having nothing and yet possessing all 
things.” Did he, one wonders, when 
warmed by the good Franciscan wine, 
confess to the Holy Fathers how he had 
once begun a career as a priest of a 
Roman Church by eloping with a Roman 
Catholic actress ? 

But what seems to have interested him 
most during his short stay in Corté was 
his interview with the hangman and the 
condemned criminals in the Castle! His 
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passion for attending executions is well 


known, and the S¢. James's Gasette of 


April. 20th, 1779, relates how he even 
rode in the cart to ‘Tyburn with Hack- 
man, the murderer of Miss Ray. Could 
he but have accompanied the three 
Corsican murderers he visited to the 
gallows, the happiness of his Corsican 
tour would no doubt have been com- 
plete! But he was now getting anxious 
to be with Paoli, and sets out once more 
across the mountains. He says this 
journey was very interesting, and certainly 
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to 
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Paoli, his feeling of self-satisfaction fades 
before the anxiety which gradually over- 
whelms him, lest he should be unable to 
give a proper account to the great man 
as to why he had presumed to trouble 
him with a visit, and so he should sink 
to nothing before him. At one moment 

to such a condition of nervousness 
had he worked himself—he even thought 
of returning without accomplishing the 
object of his journeying! How char- 
acteristic of Boswell was this revulsion 
from the bounding spirits of self-compla- 
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his description is so, in a high degree. 
At one village, where he rested to halt 
his mules, he was called upon, at a 
moment's notice, to produce an argument 
against the universal infallibility of the 
Pope. 

He chanced to be in good health and 
with an unusual flow of spirits at this 


time, and at Bastelica he harangued the 


“stately, spirited race” of people he 
found there with great fluency, being, as 
may be suspected, much pleased with 
his own eloquence. But as he draws 
nearer to his meeting with the far-famed 


cency to the almost cringing timidity of 
self-abasement ! Certainly he is not to be 
envied the first ten minutes of his inter- 
view, and he acknowledges that though 
he had stood in the presence of many 
a prince, he had never experienced such 
a trial as in the presence of Paoli. He 
was ushered through the guards and the 
ante-chamber, where stood several gentle- 
men-in-waiting, into Paoli’s own room. 
The General was tall, strong and well 
made, of a fair complexion, a sensible, 
free and open countenance, and a manly 
and noble carriage. He was then in his 
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Near Corté ; mountain mists. 


fortieth year. He was dressed in green 
and gold. Boswell presented his letters 
of introduction from Count Rivarolo and 
from Rousseau, and for the next ten 
minutes both men walked backwards and 
forwards through the room, hardly saying 
a word, whilst the General—a_ great 
physiognomist and in continual danger 
from treachery and assassination—looked 
at Boswell with a steadfast, keen, and 
penetrating eye, as though he searched 
his very soul! It is almost pathetic to 
picture the sensitive Bozzy’s feelings, as 
he timidly strutted after the silent hero, 
vainly trying to put on an air of con- 
fidence and courage. He says in his 
friendly way that ‘‘ Paoli was_ polite, 
though very reserved!” and then he 
confesses that this interview was, for a 
while, very severe upon him. 

In a letter Paoli addresses some years 
later to Miss Burney on the subject of 
his first meeting with Boswell, the reason 
of this becomes obvious: “ He came to 
my country sudden,” said Paoli in his 
imperfect English, “and he fetched me 
some letters of recommending him. And 
I supposed in my mente he was in the 
privacy one espy, for I look away from 





him to my other companies, and when 
I look back to him I behold it in his 
hands his tablet and one pencil!” No 
moment was too sacred for the copy, of 
this inimitable journalist! Before long, 
however, some of the General’s attendant 
nobles came into the room, and dinner 
was announced. Boswell’s feelings were 
now slightly mollified, as he found him- 
self seated next to Paoli, though he still 
is forced to admit a certain sensation of 
constraint in such a circle of heroes. 
But by degrees his timidity wore away, 
and every day he felt himself grow 
happier. We can well imagine this, for 
he was lodged in the house of a Signor 
Colonna, lord of the manor—then absent 
from home—the owner of a pedigree long 
enough to satisfy even a Scotchman ; he 
had his chocolate served up in the morn- 
ing on a silver salver adorned with the 
arms of Corsica; he dined and supped 
constantly with the “illustrious commander 
of a nation,” in whom he soon discovered 
the qualities of a fine scholar; he was 
visited by all the nobility, and whenever 
he chose to make a little tour was 
attended by a party of guards, though 
he begged the General not to treat him 
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with so much ceremony! And, to crown 
his bliss, he one day was allowed to 
ride out on Paol’is own horse, with its 
rich furniture of crimson velvet, with 
broad gold lace, and with the guards 
marching along with him! It is not 
surprising that Utopian schemes of a 
grand alliance between Great Britain and 
these noble islanders should have taken 
possession of his soul; and the picture 
he gives us of one of his efforts to make 
the Corsican peasants and soldiers fond 
of the British is perhaps the gem of the 
whole book. 

“One day,” he says, “they would 
needs hear me play upon my German 
flute. ‘To have told my honest, natural 
visitants, ‘ Really, gentlemen, I play very 
ill,, and put on such airs as we do in 
our genteel companies, would have been 
highly ridiculous. I therefore immediately 
complied with their request. I gave 
them one or two Italian airs, and then 
some of our beautiful old Scots tunes, 
‘Gilderoy, ‘The Lass of Patie’s Mill,’ 
‘Corn Riggs are bonny.’ The pathetick 
simplicity and pastoral gaiety of the Scots 
music will always please those who have 


the genuine feelings of nature. The 
Corsicans were charmed with the speci- 
mens I gave them, though I may now 
say that they were very indifferently per- 
formed. My good friends insisted also 
to have an English song from me. _ I 
endeavoured to please them in. this, 
too, and was very lucky in that which 
occurred to me. I sang them ‘ Hearts 
of oak are our ships, hearts of oak are 
our men.’ I translated it into Italian 
for them, and never did I see men so 
delighted with a song as the Corsicans 
were with the ‘ Hearts of Oak.’ ‘ Cuore 
di quercia !’ cried they, ‘ dvavo Jnglese !’ 
It was quite a joyous riot,” concludes 
ozzy naively. “I fancied myself to be 
a recruiting sea officer. I fancied all my 
chorus of Corsicans aboard the British 
fleet.” After such a scene we are not 
surprised that the sentimental Boswell 
should have felt his heart deeply stirred 
to the ambition of arousing the British 
nation in the defence of the rights of the 
noble Corsicans. We can well imagine 
the brave words with which he would 
boast to Paoli of his own power of bring- 
ing about an alliance between the greater 
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and the lesser nation. Insensibly, he says, 
he got the better of the dignified General's 
reserve upon this head. ‘The Boswellian 
flow of gay ideas at last relaxed the 
severity of the hero, and brightened up 
his humour. Alas for poor Bozzy and 
his diplomatic efforts! He later visited 
Lord Chatham, rigged up in his theatrical 
Corsican costume; he masqueraded at 
the Shakespeare Jubilee as “ Corsican 
Boswell”; he raised a_ few hundred 
pounds in subscriptions amongst his 
friends for ordnance purposes, and wrote 
a little book of essays on behalf of the 
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there was between them, and_ passed 
some hours of every day in conversation 
with him. Memoirs of these catechism 
talks, described by Gray as “ dialogues 
between a green goose and a hero,” must 
here be omitted; they are, however, 
invaluable as testimony to the true char- 
acter of the man and hero—Paoli—who 
was so soon to exchange the position of 
leader of a rude and unlettered people 
for a place in that literary London 
coterie to which Boswell was to have the 
honour of presenting him. Invaluable, 
too, for the morbid and hysterical Boswell, 
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rebellious patriots; and yet England re- 
mained obdurate in her attitude of 
neutrality, and the island was annexed 
as a portion of that nation which at the 
time of Boswell’s visit both he and the 
Corsicans in their innocence were re- 
garding as a friendly and peace-making 
power ! 

But during his six weeks in the island 
he enjoyed to the utmost a luxury of 
noble sentiment in the constant presence 
of the great man, who became by degrees 
more affable with him, and_ graciously 
condescended to forget the great distance 


must have been the companionship of 
a man of grit and noble purpose such 
as Paoli. Boswell is conscious of this, 
and acknowledges that the contemplation 
of such a character as Paoli really 
existing, was of more service to him than 
all he had been able to draw from books, 
from conversation, or from the exertions 
of his own mind. ‘ Never,” he confesses, 
with the humility truly of a great soul, 
“had he been made so_ thoroughly 
sensible of his own defects as while he 
was in Corsica, and for the rest of his 
life he felt himself set free from a slavish 
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timidity in the presence of great men. 
Kor where.” he asks with enthusiasm, 
* shall I find a man greater than Paoli ?” 

But it is undoubtedly in a humble 
and wholesome state of mind that he 
starts on his return journey for Basiia 
and the mainland. He stops at Corté 
on the way, and thence, from the Jocum 
solemnium of the “palace”—as he will 
call it—of Pasquale Paoli, he despatches 
a sketch to his revered friend, Samuel 
Johnson, of the great things he had seen 
in Corsica. “I dare to call, this a 
spirited tour! I dare to challenge your 
approbation!” he writes bravely, little 
guessing that his Corsican enthusiasm 
would be greeted by the surly and per- 
verse Johnson by such remarks—spoken 
with reference to Bosweil’s proposal to 
write a book on his Corsican experiences 
—as these: “You have no materials 
which others have not or may not have.” 
* Mind your own business and leave the 
Corsicans to theirs.” 

And now, having laid the egg of his 
future literary fame, he is busy for the 
next year or two in hatching the account 
and journal of his tour to Corsica. This 
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he accomplishes to some effect, for though 
this firstfruit of his intellectual labours 
is neglected by readers of an ungrateful 
posterity, it was received by his contem- 
poraries with true appreciation of its 
literary merits, and the proud author 
became quite a literary lion. Boswell, at 
any rate, confesses that the success of 
the book exceeded his warmest hopes, 
and that he can now “walk among the 
rocks and woods of his ancestors with 
an agreeable consciousness that he has 
done something worthy.” ‘‘ My book,” 
he writes in a letter to his old friend 
Temple, “has an amazing celebrity. I 
am really the great man now!” he cries 
with childish delight. And it would be 
strange if any reader should wish to deny 
him the gratification this work brought 
him. The verdict of Johnson—given in 
spite of his old prejudice against the 
production of this Corsican book —is true 
and valid now, as when it was delivered, 
Macaulay or Carlyle notwithstanding 
“Your history is like other histories,” 
said ‘the greatest soul in all England,” 
“but your journal is in a very high 
degree curious and delightful.” 
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A MASTER-MIND IN SCIENCE. 


LORD KELVIN: THE 
BY &. C. 


HERE is not a more benevolent 
face, a more attractive personality 
in existence, than that which 

greeted me in the little library at No. 15, 
Eaton Place, in response to my request 
for a few personal reminiscences. ‘The 
last time that I remember speaking to 
Lord Kelvin was some years ago, when I 
had the honour of jeopardising my life 
along with his on Mr. (now Sir Hiram) 
Maxim’s flying-machine out at Bexley 
Heath. He has aged since then, and the 
lameness which has affected him ever 
since he met with an unfortunate accident 
whilst curling, seems more pronounced. 
He is a little deaf too ; and his eyes, than 
which few have ever seen or taken in a 
broader view of the universe in which we 
live, are of a softer, milder grey. These, 
however, are not surprising symptoms in 
aman of seventy-seven, who has lived a 
student’s life. All things considered, Lord 
Kelvin is still surprisingly vigorous and 
active, and there was no quivering of the 
hand as he sat down to write me a long 
letter of recommendation to an old friend 
in the telegraph service who should give 
me information about his cable instru- 
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ments, no failure of the memory as he 
turned over the pages of his nautical 
memoirs in search of details about old 
sounding experiments. I have just seen, 
since then, in one of the weekly papers, 
a portrait of him opening some remote 
electrical undertaking ; and generally, 1 
suppose, there is no sight more familiar 
to the frequenters of scientific gatherings 
than Lord Kelvin’s slight spare figure 
standing unweariedly at a_ presidential 
reception, or taking a childlike interest 
in some experimental exhibit. At such 
moments he might easily be mistaken for 
one of those amiable seekers after know- 
ledge who throng the British Association, 
such an absence is there in his demean- 
our of the aloofness which commonly 
marks an eminent man of science. In- 
side that modest frame there is packed a 
record which any one might envy. During 
half a century of brilliant scientific de- 
velopment, he has played a leading part 
in many fields of research, and has left 
the world richer by a series of achieve- 
ments ranging from the commonest objects 
of life, which he has perfected, up to 
the most aspiring and difficult triumphs 
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of mathematical calculation. A life of 
study seldom admits of much external 
interest. In Lord Kelvin’s case, he has 
been content to sacrifice any natural 
craving for adventure, and has remained 
for fifty-three years a professor at a 
northern university. The class-room and 
the laboratory have been his world, varied 
by occasional yachting excursions; and 
even these were often undertaken in the 
interests of nautical science, to which he 
has _ been 
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replaced by Sir John Gilbert’s preten- 
tious edifice on the heights of Kelvin- 
grove) went up to Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1845 as Second Wrangler 
and First Smith’s Prizeman. His failure 
to figure first in the Tripos is usually 
regarded as needing some apology, so I 
will quote the hackneyed remark of one 
of his Tripos examiners, to the effect that 
the First Wrangler (long since forgotten) 
was ‘‘ not worthy to cut ‘Thomson’s pencils 

for him.” 





a great 


As a mat- 





contri- 
butor. 
From 
his long 
connec- 
tion with 
Glasgow 
an impres- 


sion pre- 
vails that 
Lord Kel- 
vin is a 
Scots- 
man; but 
he was 


born at 
Belfast, 
where his 
father en- 
joyed a 
profes- 
sional ap- 
pointment 
and a 
greatrepu- 
tation as 
a mathe- 
matical 
teacher. 
In 1832, 
the father, 











ter of fact 
the after 
record of 
Second 
Wranglers 
is pro- 
bab] y 
quite as 
high as 
that of the 
Firsts. 
Thomson, 
at any 
rate, was 
something 
much bet- 
ter than a 
mere cal- 
culating 
machine. 
He was an 
all - round 
man in 
those 
ga ys: 
rowed in 
the Peter- 
house boat 
near the 
top of the 
river, and 








James won the 
Thom- Colqu- 
son, mi- Lord Kelvin's house in Glasgow. houn 
grated to sculls. He 
the chair of mathematics at Glasgow was also President of the Cambridge 


University, and here his two sons, James 
and William, were educated. ‘There is 
heredity in professorships, as in other 
things, for both afterwards became leading 
lights on the staff of their alma mater, 
and devoted their lives to her interests. 
William ‘Thomson, the subject of this 
memoir, after seven years’ sound training 
at the old college in the High Street 
of Glasgow (long since demolished and 


Musical Society, and a leader of univer- 
sity thought. Very soon his reputation 
spread farther afield. Some papers on 
heat—very literally a burning subject in 
those days—brought him into notice as 
a physicist of pronounced and_ original 
ideas. Fourier, the great French mathe- 
matician, was his guide. ‘The ‘analytical 
theory ” of Fourier had appealed to him 
(most astonishing schoolboy !) at the age 
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of fourteen. Later in life he referred to it 
affectionately asa poem. It was to France 
that the better class of young mathe- 
maticians turned in the middle of the past 
century. The influence of Newton, which 
dominated the English schools, narrowed 
them much as the Raphael tradition was 
narrowing and _ sterilising English art. 
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paper on what was an absolutely novel 
subject at that time,—the interior condition 
of the earth as a guide to its age. Geo- 
logists had enjoyed a monopoly of this 
field of speculation, and in the enthusiasm 
of the new “ uniformitarian ” theories had 
been piling up the geological record by 
unlimited millions of years. It came as 
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Siphon recorder at work in the Eastern Te!egraph Company’s Station of Carcavellos. 


When Thomson left Cambridge he went 
to Paris, and entered the laboratory of the 
famous Regnault. There he might have 
stayed, but before’ a year was out he 
received the offer of the chair of natural 
philosophy at Glasgow, and entered on 


what was to be, practically, the career of 


his lifetime. 
He inaugurated his professorship by a 


a considerable shock to them that an 
intruder from another sphere of science 
should interfere with their liberties ; and 
the limit of age which ‘Thomson deduced 
from the cooling rate of rock materials 
was a paltry hundred million years—for 
which they had no use at all. The papers 
dealing with this subject cover several 
years of interesting work, and culminated 














in a presidential address to the British 
Association which was practically a de- 
claration of war. ‘The geologists tcok up 
the gauntlet, and, probably for the only 
time in his life, Thomson found himself 
engaged in a scientific controversy, with 
no less formidable an antagonist than 
Huxley opposed to him. He stuck to his 
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valuable researches on the condition 
of the earth’s interior. Lord Kelvin 


himself disposed cf one ancient fallacy 

namely, that the earth was composed of 
a solid crust surrounding a molten core. 
By mathematical as_ well physical 
reasoning he showed that such a world 
would cease to rotate by reason of internal 
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guns, however, and in the end Geology 
was forced to reduce her claims and to 
admit the validity of the physical argu- 
ment. How the case stands now it would 
be difficult to say, for a new enemy has 
appeared on the field beside whom Lord 
Kelvin was generous. <A few years ago the 
latter wrote to a friend, saying, ‘I would 
rather know the date of the Consistentior 
status than that of the Norman Conquest ; 
but it can bring no comfort in respect of 
a demand for time in Paleontological Geo- 
logy. Helmholtz, Newcomb, and another 
are inexorable 77 7e- 


friction, and would burst its 
under the influence of the tides. 
‘To go back once more to early times, 
the summer of 1847 was a fruitful date 
in ‘Thomson’s life, by reason of the 
friendship which he then formed with 
James Joule, one of the most brilliant 
and original physicists whom Britain has 
ever produced. Joule, a young and 
practically unknown man at that time, 
read a paper in one of the sections which 
Thomson heard. It embodied some of 
his first researches into the mechanical 
properties of heat, 


envelope 





Jusing sunlight for 
more than a score, or 
a very few scores, of 
millon years of past 
time. So far as un- 
derground heat is 
concerned, my esti- 
mate was a hundred 
millions, and please 
remark that that is 
all that Geikie 
wants; but I should 
be exceedingly 
frightened to meet 
him now with only 
twenty millions in 
my mouth.” ‘The 
upheaval, — besides 
having an important 
bearing on geology, 
was beneficial in 
drawing attention 
to geothermic pro- 
blems, and resulted 








and appeared to 
contradict the well- 
known theories of 
Carnot. After the 
meeting ‘Thomson 
and Joule met and 
compared ideas, and 
this was the begin- 
ning both of a life- 
long friendship, and 
of the great series 
of researches 
the nature and be- 
haviour of heat for 
which thetwo names 
are jointly and sepa- 
rately famous. 


on 


The years 1840 
to 1850 have been 
described as the 


dawn of the modern 
dynamical theory of 
heat, a theory which 
lies at the founda- 








in some extremely 
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A Corner of the Library. 


Phoio by J. Fergus, Blackdales, Largs. 


engineering science. What Carnot had 
done for it in 1820 was a mere tentative 
beginning, for the experiments by which 
Rumford and Davy proved the fallacy 
of the old conception of heat as a material 
fluid element had not begun to take 
effect, and Carnot had had to accept it 
for want of a better. Joule and Thom- 
son, and with them the great German 
thinker Helmholtz, are the fathers of the 
modern science of thermodynamics, which 
established the principle that work and 
heat are numerically equivalent, so that 
all heat can be converted into a given 
amount of work, and wie versa. ‘This, 
which was Joule’s great achievement, is 
a practical proof of the doctrine of “ Con- 
servation of Energy.” ‘lhomson’s work 
was to demonstrate the converse doctrine 
of the “ Dissipation of Energy,” the basis 
of which is that it is impossible in practice 
to convert one form of energy into 
another without loss of heat in trans- 
mission. Carried to its farthest conclusion 
this means that within some finite limit 
of time all the energy in the universe 
will have become dissipated. ‘lo produce 
energy from inanimate sources we require 
that a hotter body should give up its 


heat to a cooler body,—thus the heat 
which is latent in coal we transmit to 
water, in order that we may utilise the 
energy derived from steam. It is im- 
possible to reconvert this energy into the 
original amount of heat, much of which 
was never even usefully employed, but 
was wasted into the air by radiation 
and conduction. It stands to reason, 
therefore, that unless there should be 


some inexhaustible source of heat, of 


which we at present know nothing, we 
shall eventually use up all the hotter 
bodies, and as the universe will then be 
of one uniformly diffused temperature, 
further production of energy will become 
impossible. This is a tragic outlook 
which is worthier the attention of a 
scientific novelist than such imaginary 
catastrophes as an invasion from Mars, 
It is even one which has a real interest 
for the future inhabitants of this planet, 
whose inheritance of the available sources 
of heat we are so wastefully using and 
squandering. 

From thermodynamics to the principles 
of electricity is a short step in science, 
which Thomson bridged in one of his 
very earliest papers. From principles to 
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practice is another 





short step, and so it 
comes that we find 
electrical work shortly 
after engaging his 
attention, and eventu- 
ally becoming the 
most fertile and 
utilitarian of all his 
undertakings. Elec- 
tromagnetic theory 
was pretty well under- 
stood by the time 
that Faraday had 
given his _ historic 
researches to the 
world, but electricity 
as a practical branch 




















of engineering was 
in its infancy. A 
stone set up on the 
house where I write reminds me that 
the first long-distance electric telegraph 
was successfully operated ina Hammer- 
smith garden by Sir Francis Ronalds 
in 1816; and by 1840 land telegraphs 
were in fairly common use. A. short 
submarine cable was laid across Ports- 
mouth harbour in 1846; then followed 
the Channel and Irish lines, the Medi- 
terranean cables, and so on, until by the 
end of the ’fifties submarine telegraphy 
had begun to assume the proportions of 
a popular craze. There is no need to 
repeat the long story of successive failures 
and splendid efforts which ended in the 
laying of a cable across the Atlantic in 
1866. Many volumes have been devoted 
to the subject, and it only figures here 
because of the important part played by 
William ‘Thomson in overcoming the 
difficulties which beset the undertaking. 
Even on short submarine lines it had 
been found that the speed with which 
signals could be transmitted, that is to 
say the freedom with which a current 
could be sent over the wire, was limited 
by some unknown cause other than the 
mere “resistance” of the wire. Faraday 
furnished the explanation of this fact, 
which is that a wire surrounded by water 
from which it 1s separated by a layer of 
non-conducting material (the insulation) 
1s possessed of a property which he called 
“electrical capacity.” This, added to a 
further action known as self-induction, or 
the setting up of a counter electromotive 
force in the neighbourhood of the wire, 
has the effect of retarding the transmission 


Lord Kelvin's old Yacht—The Lalla Rookh 


of the current, and of causing it to swell 
gradually and then die away at the 
receiving end, instead of coming through 
cleanly and evenly. The electricians 
were baffled by this problem until ‘Thomson 
came to the rescue. In the face of some 
opposition at first he demonstrated the 
now famous ‘‘law of squares,” which 
is that in cables of similar material and 
section the retardation varies as the 
square of the length, whereas in cables 
of a given length it varies simply as 
the capacity and the resistance of the 
wire. It was one thing to state the 
difficulty, but another to get over it. 
Hitherto the idea had been to increase 
the transmitting power—a fatal as well as 
a futile plan, because it bioke down the 
insulation of the cable. ‘Thomson applied 
himself first to reduce the resistance of 
the wire by improving the quality of the 
copper; and next, as the bugbear of 
“capacity” could not be got rid of, to 
neutralise its effects by inventing a far 
more sensitive receiving instrument than 
anything previously in use. ‘This was the 
famous Mirror Galvanometer, consisting 
of a tiny magnet suspended by a hair 
inside a coil of wire, and fitted with a 
little polished disc which reflected a spot 
of light from a lamp. ‘The slightest 
vibration of the magnet to one side or 
the other, as the current passed round the 
coil, became easily visible when it was 
magnified into the movements of the spot 
of light on a screen some distance off. 
With the Mirror Galvanometer, signals 
have been read which were transmitted 
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across the Atlantic by no larger battery 
than a drop of acid in a_ percussion 
cap. It was able to pick out the mere 
fluctuations in the transmitted currents 
without having to wait for each to sweil 
and die away, so that signals could 


Recorder, which wrote down the message 
in the form of a wavy line upon a moving 
strip of paper. ‘The pen of the Siphon 
Recorder consisted of a capillary glass 
tube through which ink could flow, at 
tached to a small coil swinging between 
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follow each other rapidly. ‘The only 
objection to the Mirror Galvanometer 
was that it kept no permanent record 
of the signals, and required the constant 
attention of an operator. ‘Thomson there- 
fore proceeded to improve on his first 
idea, and in 1867 he produced the Siphon 


two magnets. Asa current passed round 
the coil and caused it to be deflected 
under the influence of the magnetic field, 
the deflections were automatically recorded 
by the siphon pen on the moving tape. 
Various modifications have been made in 
the Siphon Recorder since its first  in- 
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vention, and the present instrument 
is lighter and much more compact 
than the old upright type, two forms 
of which are shown still at work in 
the Eastern ‘Telegraph Company’s 
station of Carcavellos. ‘The trans- 
mitting instrument used with the 
recorder is one which signals by 
means of a punched ribbon passing 
over a little drum, and operating the 
signalling levers after the manner 
of an American organ. On page 
241 are three words shown as they 
appeared on the transmitting slip, 
and as they were written down by 
the Siphon Recorder at the re- 
ceiving end, 


After the successful laying of the 
1866 Atlantic cable, in which he 
personally took part, Professor 
Thomson was knighted, and it is 
as Sir William Thomson that he 
has chiefly made his fame. About 
the same time he entered into a 
business arrangement with two other 
inventors of telegraphic apparatus, 
Mr. Cromwell Varley and = Mr. 
Fleeming Jenkin, to pool their in- 
struments, and the triumvirate sup- 
plied a complete signalling system 
which was extensively used. 

These were not the first, and by 
no meins the last, instruments in- 














vented by Sir William ‘Thomson. 
At the age of twenty-one, having 
occasion to investigate some re- 
sults of Sir W. Snow Harris, he had 
been led to question the behaviour of 
the electrical measuring instruments in 
common use, and had produced an 
extremely beautiful series of new ones, of 
which the quadrant electrometer and the 
absolute electrometer are the most famous. 
The latter proved of great service in 
helping to determine the absolute units of 
electrical measurement on which modern 
electrical standards are based. ‘To this 
delicate work Sir William ‘Thomson 
himself contributed largely, but at the 
same time he was engaged on broader and 
more immediately practical work, in the 
production of voltmeters, galvanometers, 
and current meters of all sorts, from those 
used in fine laboratory testing work to 
the heavy instruments required for central 
electricity supply stations. All Lord 
Kelvin’s inventions are distinguished by 
great mechanical _ perfection, and to this 


Astronomical Clock in Lord Keluin's House at Largs. 


day no better or more reliable measuring 
instruments are in existence than those 
which bear his name. He has not been 
prominently associated with the design of 
machinery, except in the case of the 
Thomson-Ferranti alternator, a dynamo 
which at the time it was produced was 
distinctly novel in idea, and yielded a 
greater electrical output for the amount of 
iron used than any previous type. 

In his experimental labours Lord Kelvin 
was brought into constant intercourse 
with the late Mr. James White, of Glasgow, 
instrument-maker to the University, who 
made and sold all his patent  instru- 
ments, and the firm of White has risen and 
thriven. on the connection. Within recent 
years, since his retirement from the 
professorship, Lord Kelvin has identified 
himself more closely with this business, 
and the company which supplies the 
world with ‘Thomson instruments is now 
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known by the style of Kelvin and James 
White, Ltd. The great works in Cam- 
bridge Street, Glasgow, where the instru- 

















Lord Kelvin’s Sounding-machine. 


ments are made, is one of the busiest 
and most interesting places that a person 
of mechanical tastes can visit. I have 
before me now a piece of silk-covered 
wire, used in winding some of the instru- 
ment coils, which is finer than the finest 
cotton thread—a wonderful reminder of 
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Lord Kelvin’s addiction to yachting 
has already been mentioned. For many 
years he kept a schooner, the Lad/a 
LRookh, in commission for the vacations, as 
a relief from the strain of imparting trans- 
cendental physics to a class not wholly 
devoid of irreverent criticism. Many of 
his expeditions were devoted to the solution 

















Lord Kelvin's Deflector. 


of nautical problems, and formed the 
subject of treatises—as for instance that 
in which he sought to popularise and 
simplify the Sumner method of finding 
a ship’s position at sea. What sailors 
bless him for most, however, are his two 
great practical inventions, the sounding 
wire and the improved mariner’s compass. 

The Kelvin sounder is an enormous 
advance upon the apparatus formerly in 
use for ascertaining depth of water, one 
of the chief defects in which was that it 

















Three of Sir William 


the way in which by good organisation 
the most delicate-fingered work can be 
performed on a great and workmanlike 
scale, 


Thomson's Compasses. 


involved slowing the ship down every 
time the lead had to be heaved. By the 
use of fine steel wire or strand, Lord 
Kelvin has invented a line which can be 
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used when the vessel is going full steam 
ahead, and which at the same time is 
easier and quicker to manipulate. ‘The 
line is wound and unwound on an in- 
geniously constructed drum, from which 
it runs to a pulley fixed on the taffrail. 
The fine wire loaded with a leaden sinker 
cuts the water as fast as the ship travels, 
and the depth is automatically recorded 
both by the amount of line paid out 
before the sinker touches bottom, and 
more accurately still by a spring balance 
attached to the line which marks the 
pressure of the water and so gives the 
exact depth. One of the jokes recorded 
to Lord Kelvin’s credit is to the effect 
that Joule once came into the workshop 
where he was carrying on experiments, 
and seeing large coils of pianoforte wire 
lying about, 


the meantime he had invented a new 
type, discarding the old heavy dise with its 
large momentum of swing, and devising 
in its place an extremely light card built 
up of paper on an aluminium ring, and 
containing eight fine magnetic needles 
suspended near the centre. This was 
pivoted on an iridium point working in 
a sapphire cup. ‘The rough model was 
submitted to Sir George Airy, the 
Astronomer Royal of the time, who con- 
demned it as impracticable. Lord Kelvin, 
however, has lived to see it supersede 
all other types of compass; and not the 
least of its merits is that it has rendered 
possible the adoption of Sir George Airy’s 
own device for shielding the magnetism 
of aniron ship. ‘This consists of a pair 
of iron globes hung each side of the 

binnacle, 





inquired 


and, as the 





what they 
were for. 
‘Sound- 
ing,” = an- 
swered 
Lord Kel- 
vin. “What 
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asked Joule 
absent- 
mindedly. 
“Oh, the 
Deep C,” 
was Lord 
Kelvin’s 
quick reply, 
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lectures, 
which were 
always of a conversational and personal, 
rather than of a professional character, 
Lord Kelvin has often been known to 
display touches of humour, as for instance 
when he turned from a class which had 
shown itself persistently slow at answering 
questions, and wrote up for its benefit on 
the blackboard: ‘‘ Aphasia (Greek a-ipt), 
a virulent disease common among students 
of the Natural Philosophy Class.” 

The genesis of Lord Kelvin’s improved 
compass is somewhat characteristic. In 
1874 he was asked to write an article 
on compasses for Good IVords, and 
the first instalment duly appeared. ‘The 
second was not published until five years 
later, the writer’s attention having been 
struck by the imperfections in existing 
instruments whilst doing the first. In 
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of the card, 
Lord Kel- 
vin has devised a most beautiful suspension 
for the compass, and has invented a series 
of instruments to be used with it, one of 
which is a compact little Azimuth Mirror 
for taking observations, and another (illus- 
trated p. 246) a little “ Deflector” which 
enables the ship to be swung and the 
compass corrected without reference to 
the sun. His other inventions in this 
field include a ‘Tide-Gauge, a ‘Tide- 
Predicter, and a ‘‘’Tidal Harmonic 
Analyser.” ‘The Predicter is a sort of 
mechanical calculator which enables a 
dock keeper to calculate the tide times 
for any day or year. 

One might go on for pages enumerating 
the subjects not yet mentioned which 
Lord Kelvin has brought within the scope 
of his mathematical mind ; but no record 
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would be complete which omitted reference 
to his famous researches into the nature 
of the ether, the size of atoms, and the 
ultimate constitution of matter. He has 
tried to represent his views of vortex 
action and molecular cohesion and re- 
pulsion by means of a series of models: 
a proceeding eminently characteristic of 
the man, for it will often be found in his 
published papers that he has a trick of 
taking some extremely complicated subject 
and reducing it to popular terms, or else 
of taking a commonplace subject and 
elaborating it 7 excelsis by the aid of 
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the very first, and in contradistinction 
to his private seat, Netherhall, at Largs, 
used to be a veritable home of scientific 
curiosities. He lives much in London 
now, however, where his kind and 
amiable personality has made him a 
very well known figure. He has been 
twice married, the present Lady Kelvin 
being a daughter of Mr. C. R. Blandy of 
Madeira, whom Lord Kelvin met on one 
of his cable-laying expeditions. She is 
an enthusiastic yachtswoman. ‘The peer- 
age (an unique honour in the annals of 
science) was conferred on Lord Kelvin in 
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complicated mathematics. The following 
well-known definition of the size of an 
atom which Lord Kelvin once propounded 
is a case in point. Ifa globe of water the 
size of a football, he said, were magnified 
to the size of the earth, its atoms or 
molecules magnifiedin the same proportion 
would be coarser than a conglomeration 
of shot but probably finer than a con- 
glomeration of cricket balls. 

Lord Kelvin’s old house adjoining the 
Glasgow University buildings was one of 
the first to be lighted in this country with 
incandescent electric lights, if not indeed 


Netherhall. 


1891, after his election to the Presidency 
of the Royal Society ; and his jubilee as a 
professor at Glasgow was celebrated with 
much ceremony in 1896, when delegates 
came from all over the world to do honour 
to the occasion. ‘Three years later he 
retired, and severed his long connection 
with the university beside the river Kelvin, 
from which he took his title. Posterity 
will probably rank Lord Kelvin beside 
Helmholtz as the greatest scientific in- 
tellect of our times; but those who are 
unable to soar to the dizzy planes of 
mathematical thought in which he can 
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express himself so easily will find comfort 
in the fact that he is notoriously less 
happy when handling an ordinary sum 
in arithmetic, and has been known to 
require help in such cases. He has had 
an invaluable assistant and right-hand 
man in Dr. J. T. Bottomley, his nephew 
and brother-in-law, and a well-known man 
of science. Lord Kelvin’s published works 
include a vast series of physical papers 
which chiefly appeal to mathematicians, 
three volumes of Popular Lectures and 
Addresses, and a famous text-book of 
physics in which he figures as joint author 
with the late Professor Tait of Edinburgh. 
Taken with his many inventions, this is a 


record of arduous work which any man 
might well be proud to look back on ; and 
yet, in a farewell speech to his students, 
Lord Kelvin described the net results of 
all his speculations: into the hidden secrets 
of nature as failure. So might any one 
confess at the close of his life-work if 
absolute knowledge be the test; but we 
know that all science is the aggregation 
of partial successes, and in the ranks of 
those who have helped to build up the 
magnificent fabric of our modern science 
there are few who have made so many 
or such valuable contributions as Lord 
Kelvin to the ultimate fund of achieve- 
ment. 
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Lord Kelvin reading. 
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BY LORD KILMARNOCK. 


ss Y dear, I am sorry for you,” 
said Mrs. Carnygy. “I don’t 
wonder you are crying.” 

“I’m not crying—only now that it’s 
all over and they’ve started and every- 
body’s gone, I feel like a poached egg 
that’s burst all over the plate. I don’t 
know however I shall get on without 
my Millie.” 

“If you had consulted me, you would 
never have allowed the marriage.” 

“Not allowed the marriage!” cried 
Mrs. Vredefort. ‘Why, everybody said 
it was a brilliant match.” 

**A brilliant match——’um, yes.” 

“Why, whatever do you mean? He’s 
a lord and very clever and very rich, 
and they say he’ll make a name for 
himself some day.” 

“Qh! I don’t deny that it’s all very 
nice from a worldly point of view. There’s 
lots of gilt on the gingerbread. But now, 
speaking as a mother; do you really think 
your daughter will be happy ?” 

“Happy! Why, she’s blissful! They 
simply dote on one another. I never 
saw a couple so much in love.” 

“Tn love, yes. But will it last ?” 

“Oh! Mrs. Carnygy, love always lasts.’ 

“Does it? Perhaps that’s your ex- 
perience. I confess I am sceptical.” 

‘But they simply dote——” 

“Don’t talk to me of doting. People 
oughtn’t to dote till they’re in_ their 
second childhood. You mark my words : 
they'll loathe each other in six months.” 

“What do you mean? You're making 
me nervous, If you have any reason for 
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what you say, why didn’t you warn me 
before it was too late?” 

“Oh, it was not for me to say any- 
thing. You all seemed so pleased and 
everything, and of course I may be 
wrong. ‘lime will show.” 

“But no two people could be better 
suited for each other. ‘They have so 
many tastes in common.” 

“That’s just it: too many. They 
are so alike that they might be the same 
person.” 

WES id 
blance.” 

“Not in face or figure, of course, but 
in mind and character. I don’t believe 
either has got a feeling or an idea which 
is not possessed by, the other. ‘Think 
of the monotony of it! Gracious heavens, 
one gets tired enough of one’s own 
thoughts without being bound eternally 
to a mental mirror of oneself!” 

“JT never thought of it. But then 
I’m not clever, like you.” 

“Tt doesn’t require any cleverness. I'll 
give you a few examples. I know your 
son-in-law pretty well. He’s a cousin of 
mine. He’s as obstinate as a mule.” 

* So is Millie.” 

**He’s as proud as a peacock.” 

“So is Millie.” 

“He is not quick-tempered, but he’s 
slow to cool down. He is rather pom- 
pous, and exaggerates trifles. He does 
not forget easily, and is apt to rush to 
extremes.” 

“That's all true of Millie.” 

“Even in minor points it’s the same, 


never noticed any rcsem- 
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They both take life seriously ; they both 
hate cats; they are both teetotalers ; 

“Stop! Stop!” cried Mrs. Vredefort. 
“The monotony’s too dreadful !” 

“Oh, and they both used to walk 
in their sleep as children,” persisted her 
tormentor. And then, having reduced 
the unhappy mother to the depths of 
despair, she went away in high good- 
humour with herself and the world in 
general. 

“T really couldn’t help it,” she mur- 
mured. “She was so portentously pleased 
with it all.” 

Meanwhile the happy pair who had 
formed the subject of this discussion 
sped away North, in blissful unconscious- 
ness of the doleful fate predicted for 
them. ‘They sat, as it were, in a dream, 
scarcely realising what had _ happened, 
but utterly and inexpressibly happy—a 
duet in perfect unison. 

He was taking her away to his home 
in the Cumbrian Hills, where his fore- 
fathers had lived for generations, and 
where he had spent the happiest time 
of his life. He longed to set on the 
place the crowning glory of his honey- 
moon. All its associations were sacred 
already; this would make it ‘his holy 
of holies. She was as anxious as he to 
go there. ‘They had often talked of it 
together, and now their dream was to 
have its fulfilment, their rose-coloured 
vision was to be materialised. ‘They 
spoke of the prospect. 

“At last I shall be alone with you— 
and at home. ‘That has always been 
my dearest wish—to take you there as 
my bride. I love the place and the hills 
better than anything in the world but 
you, and there I shall have my two loves 
united. I shall introduce you to all my 
old friends—and we'll be as happy as 
two children.” 

“Tt sounds quite perfect,” she an- 
swered. “I’m so glad we arranged to 
go to Penhaven instead of travelling. 1 
shall feel at home at once. I seem to 
know the place quite well already from 
all you’ve told me of it. Besides, I’ve 
seen a picture of the hall.” 

“Have you?” 

“Yes ; in your sketch-book.” 

“Then you certainly won’t know it.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall! I remember every 
detail, ‘The big oak-chests, the armour 
on the walls, the loopholed staircases in 
both corners, the tiger-skin before the 





fire, the large round table where your 
grandfather’s duelling pistols are,—those 
sacred pistols that have lain there ever 
since he dropped his last man,—the otto- 
man sofa, and the ear-armchair.” 

‘* By Jove, you have got a memory !” 

“Oh, I could go on for half an hour. 
There’s the grandfather’s clock, and the 
lectern where you read prayers, and the 
funny old vase you broke when you were 
walking in your sleep——” 

But he cut short the recital in a manner 
lacking in neither gallantry nor fitness. 
Ruby lips were not made ‘to tire them- 
selves with detailed inventories, nor could 
the charms of an old home rival those 
of a bride newly won. 

‘They sank again into a dream. 

But misfortune awaited them. A block 
on the line made the train an hour late. 
The journey was long, and Millicent grew 
tired. Basil was impatient of delay, and 
they both fretted at the restraint. Dark- 
ness came on, and it began to rain. ‘The 
rose-colour vanished out of the sky. 

At last the train drew up in the station ; 
and then it was found that the luggage 
had gone astray. Disasters were accumu- 
lating. A mistake had been made about 
the carriage, and there was no conveyance 
to meet them. In the end they were 
forced to content themselves with the 
dog-cart from the inn for their six-mile 
drive in the rain. ‘They arrived at the 
house dead tired and wet through. A 
reaction had set in. 

‘They revived a little for dinner, but the 
soup was cold and the meats were burnt. 
The situation might still have been saved 
by a bottle of champagne, but they were 
both teetotalers. Cold water does not 
improve the spirits. 

After dinner, during which they had 
distinctly snapped at each other, they 
tried to rekindle the glow of enthusiasm 
by looking at the house together. Each 
was conscious of a sense of disappointment, 
but neither would own to it. The 
forced ecstasy of their mutual embarrass- 
ment plunged them yet farther into 
gloom. ‘They snapped again, and _ this 
time were longer in making it up. The 
squabble left a soreness to which they 
were unaccustomed. Each still outwardly 
laid claim to the blame, but inwardly 
attributed it to the other. This was a 
distinct step on the downward path. 
Mrs. Carnygy’s forebodings loomed less 
improbable, Even the hall failed tg 
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bring back the lost responsiveness. In 
vain did they look at the two flights of 
stairs: the one leading up to the main 
apartments, the other branching off to 
Basil’s old room in the bachelor wing. 
In vain they appealed to the vase broken 
in his infantile perambulations ; in vain 
and in despair did they turn to the 
hallowed pistols—all fell flat. For that 
evening, at least, the duet was out of 
tune, the playing was wooden, and music 
was denied them. 

In each rose a feeling of resentment 
towards the other. Disappointment and 
pique filled them with dismay ; pride and 
obstinacy prevented their closing the 
rapidly widening breach. 

This state of affairs naturally culminated 
in a quarrel, and one more serious than 
an ordinary lovers’ tiff. ‘The cause of it 
was ludicrous, but the result was serious 
enough. 

The actual reason of the dispute was 
this: they disagreed as to the hour at 
which they would be called in the morning. 
Millicent was anxious to show herself 
energetic, while Basil was in favour of a 
late breakfast. Each was deaf to the 
arguments of the other. Neither would 
give way. Both grew heated and said 
more than they meant. The angry 
words struck deep, and rankled on either 
side. 

Finally, Basil asserted his authority. 
“IT put my foot down,” he said; ‘I shall 
order breakfast at ten. As my wife, you 
are bound to obey me. You promised 
that at the altar steps to-day.” 

‘“* Have you begun to remind me of my 
marriage vow already?” she cried, out- 
raged at his indelicacy. 

“It seems it is necessary!” he flashed 
back. “So, as a matter of principle, I 
intend to be obeyed.” 

“If that’s your true character, then, 
I’ve done with you. I will not be treated 
like this. ‘To-morrow I will return to 
my father. I beg till then you will not 
intrude on my privacy.” 

“ Millie!” he cried aghast. 

“T give you one more chance. Will 
you give way, to show you love me?” 

This was his opportunity—but he 
missed it. 

“Weakness is not affection,’ he said 
pompously: “ I love you very dearly ; but 
I must be obeyed.” 

**Very well, then,” 
‘Good-bye ;” and she 


answered : 
walked up the 


she 
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stairs on the left of the hall, 
him standing alone. 

His first and best impulse was to dash 
after her, but his pride checked him, and 
his obstinacy decided the day. He let 
her go, and yave full rein to his resentment 
against her. She had forgotten her wifely 
duty—well, she must take the conse- 
quences. He did not care—not he. He 
was not going to cave in. If she chose 
to return to her allegiance he would 
willingly forgive her ; but if not he washed 
his hands of the affair. Married he was, 
but henpecked he would not be. His 
anger burnt hot within him, but he had 
all the time an uncomfortable feeling that 
he would regret it later, Yet this very 
idea served to feed his rage; and he 
lashed himself into a fresh fury in half- 
conscious deference to the apprehension 
that he was on the point of cooling 
down. 

To clinch the matter then and there 
he rang the bell, and ordered the 
astonished butler to prepare his old room 
in the bachelor wing. ‘That orthodox 
domestic stared in outraged amazement, 
but Basil’s look brooked no discussion. 
He went to carry out the order with the 
air of a man being led to execution. His 
master meantime paced the apartment 
with a face as black as thunder. He 
was calmer now, and his anger was 
abating, but he felt that he had crossed 
the Rubicon. ‘There could be no drawing 
back for him. 

When he was finally left alone in the 
room that had been his from boyhood, 
he began to see things in a clearer light — 
and his thoughts were not pleasant. ‘The 
whole trend of his character was to 
exaggerate rather than diminish the 
seriousness of the situation. He took 
a very gloomy view of the case. ‘To his 
mind the catastrophe was_ irretrievable. 
They had quarrelled on the very night 
of their wedding, and had parted to meet 
no more. ‘The present seemed dark and 
lonely. No ray of hope lit up the black- 
ness of the future. 

He was seized by remorse and with 
despair. He had grasped his happiness 
only to throw it wilfully away. He had 
nobody to blame but himself. He had 
wrecked both their lives—blind fool that 
he had been ; and now there was nothing 
left for him but to wait and pray for 
death. Nothing could alleviate his dis- 
tress: he had lost all that made life 
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worth living, and he did not care what 
became of him. 

Such was the gloomy train pursued 
by his thoughts as he tossed restlessly 
about on his bed. Sleep was denied to 
him, and for long hours he was tormented 
by all the pangs which self-reproach could 
bring. 

It did not strike him that Millicent 
was probably just as much distressed as he 
was himself. His imagination, vivid as 
it was, was much too busy with his own 
grief, to picture her as she lay, with aching 
eyes that would not cry, a prey to every 
thought which tortured him. His brain 
was just then incapable of grasping the 
obvious fact, that when two minds of 
wonderful similarity and intimate sym- 
pathy are suddenly plunged into one and 
the same crisis, they are bound to follow 
almost identical cycles, and to arrive 
approximately at the same conclusion. 
So he took no heed of what she might 
be, and indeed was suffering, or, at any 
rate, did not frame any definite idea of 
what her feelings were, but devoted him- 
self solely to cursing his own folly and 
to forming desolate and _ heart-rending 
pictures of his future fate. 

As the night wore on his despair 
increased, and his heated fancy ranged 
ever farther into the realms of self-torture. 
His eyes were heavy from want of sleep, 
and his body was very tired. He dozed 
a little, but never for long. He could 
not for a moment forget his colossal 
sorrow. It seemed to fill the whole 
world and to blot out everything that was 
fair and pleasant. All was hollow and 
sombre, there was nothing left to live 
for. Death appeared infinitely preferable 
to life. When he had come to this 
conclusion for the hundredth time the 
fact seemed so obvious and wearisome 
that it was but a short step to decide 
on suicide. He never afterwards knew 
exactly when it was that he fell asleep, 
but events showed that about this period 
of his mental agony outraged Nature re- 
asserted her sway. Certain it is that he 
did sleep ; but where his thoughts ended 
and dreams began he ‘was quite unable 
accurately to determine. ‘The two states 
merged imperceptibly into each other, so 
that there was no break in the continuity 
of their sequence. 

Krom the idea of suicide he turned 
to the means of carrying the project into 
execution. ‘The swiftness with which he 
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banished all scruples and adopted this 
desperate resolve may be taken as fair 
proof that he was, at all events, not then 
fully. master of his actions. His mind 
sought rapidly for some instrument of 
death. His razors were near at hand, 
but they were discarded as clumsy and 
uncertain in their effect. For a moment 
his invention was at a loss; then it 
seemed to him that he rose quietly from 
his bed—he was obviously dreaming now 

and crept stealthily along the passage 
that led to the top of the stairs. ‘The pur- 
pose in his mind was to possess himself 
of one of his grandfather’s duelling pistols 
that lay in the polished deal box on the 
hall-table, and with it to do the gruesome 
deed on which he had decided. ‘The 
idea was almost too extravagant even for 
a nightmare, and he remembered after- 
wards that he had been struck in 
his sleep by this thought. It did not 
suffice, however, to divert him from his 
object. He persevered ; and in his dream 
it seemed as though he had descended 
the stairs and stood in the hall. He 
approached the table, opened the box, 
and took out one of the weapons, leaving 
the other lying in its place. He noticed, 
even, the beauty of their workmanship, 


and how well matched they were. It 
seemed a pity to separate so perfect a 
pair. 


‘Then, as often in dreams, a_ blank 
came, or at least a vague indefinite period 
which he could not piece connectedly 
together. Several subjects seemed to be 
intermingled. He did not shoot himself 
on the spot, because he was afraid of 
being seen—by whom he could not tell. 
Then he fancied he saw the face of his 
wife ; but it turned out to be only a white- 
shrouded form, like a ghost. Yet the 
house was not haunted. He tried to shut 
out the sight, but even through his fingers 
he seemed to see her; and again it was 
the face and figure of his wife. She came 
towards him and stood by the tabie, till 
he turned away in fear. ‘Then she, too, 
receded and vanished up the second stair- 
case. He could see her through the 
loopholes as she mounted it, carrying 
something heavy in her hand. After this 
his dream took form again. He seemed 
to return to his room and lie down on the 
bed. Despair possessed him and nerved 
him to execute his resolve. He pressed 
the cold muzzle to his forehead, he pulled 
the trigyger,—all was blackness. 
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Morning came and Basil awoke. He 
could scarcely believe he was still alive, so 
vivid had been his dream. He jumped 
quickly out of bed and threw open the 
window. ‘The pure air and sun quickly 
banished his brooding. ‘Things looked 
less serious by daylight. Hope revived. 
He plunged into his bath and emerged 
fresh in body and mind. He put away 
despair. He almost smiled when he 
realised the extravagance of his hallucina- 
tion ; but he frowned as he thought over 
the events which had made it possible. 
He longed to go and confess himself in 
the wrong, but pride still held him back. 
It needed some shock to awaken him 
to a sense of the danger he ran in 
dallying. 

By the time he was dressed, he was 
quite ready to pooh-pooh the dream and 
the train of thought which had led to it. 
He was prepared to receive advances, but 
not to make them. His dignity would 
not allow of his appearing as a supplicant. 
Nevertheless, he was in his inmost heart 
decidedly ashamed of his action. But he 
was still more ashamed of the absurdities 
he had verged on in his sleep ; and that he 
had ever thought of so cowardly a device 
as suicide filled him with dismay. 

He comforted himself with the assur- 
ance that it was only a nightmare, due to 
the toughness of the meat he had eaten 
for dinner ; but con the circumstances over 
as he might, he could not be quite sure 
when it was that he had fallen asleep, or 
whether he had formed his ridiculous 
resolution whilst he was still awake. He 
had an uneasy feeling that the latter was 
the case, and the whole impression was so 
vivid that he could not free himself from 
the guilty suspicion that he had slumbered 
less soundly than he would gladly believe. 

He glanced at the bed as if to question 
the crumpled pillow and call it to witness 
for his justification. But an object struck 
his eye which filled him with conster- 
nation. Half-hidden by the bedclothes, 
hard, uncompromising, and material, there 
lay the pistol ! 

This was no flimsy fabric of a vision 
of the night, but a very real and grim 


reminder of his hysterical grief. He was 
dumfounded at the discovery. He had 


been sufficiently ashamed of himself be- 
fore, but when he saw to what lengths his 
imagination had led him, he was overcome 
with humiliation. He felt a fool. Of 
course he had only been at his old 
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childish tricks of walking in his sleep 
again; but that did not seem to him to 
better the situation to any great degree. 
He had behaved in a ludicrous manner, 
and he was keenly alive to the chance of 
ridicule to which he had exposed himself. 
‘That such a project should have presented 
itself to his sleeping brain was bad enough ; 
but that he had gone so far towards 
carrying it into execution was intolerable. 
His one present desire was to prevent 
publicity being given to his somnolent 
vagaries. He took up the heavy weapon, 
and, concealing it under his coat, passed 
swiftly along the corridor and down the 
stairs into the hall. It was early yet, and 
he was relieved to find no one there. He 
had but to open the box and replace in 
it his unwelcome burden, and all fear of 
discovery was past. He glanced nervously 
round him, fearing observation from every 
quarter. He was aware that his coat 
bulged in anabsurd manner. He blushed 
to the roots of his hair as he thought of 
the figure he should cut if his wife were 
to come down the opposite stairs. All 
was still. He took the pistol from its 
hiding-place ; he lifted the lid of the box. 
Once more he was filled with amazement. 
It was empty! He stood for some 
moments in, motionless stupor. Had he 
then carried off both? Surely not! He 
must return at once and make certain 
that such was not the case. It would 
never do to leave about such a witness 
of his madness. 

He ran upstairs, and began a desperate 
search—but in vain. He could find 
nothing, though he ransacked the apart- 
ment. Every nook and cranny was 
examined over and over again. All his 
efforts were fruitless, and served only to 
disturb and heat him. At last he gave 
up the endeavour, and, remembering that 
he still had one compromising object to 
dispose of, hurried back along the corridor. 
The clock struck, and this aroused him 
to a sense of the danger of delay. He 
dashed panting downstairs and into the 
hall; he had almost reached his goal 
when he saw that his wife was already at 
the other side of the table. He started 
guiltily, and hastily concealed the damning 
evidence of his imbecility behind his back, 
hoping that she had not noticed it. 

She saw him at the same moment, and 
seemed to draw herself up in chilling 
disdain. She made as if to leave the 
room again, but checked herself and stood 
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quite still in natural embarrassment. It 
was an awkward moment. 

He broke the silence. 
ing,” he said. 

“ Good-morning,” 
icy politeness. 

He sought in vain for words of re- 
conciliation. ‘They would not come. He 
longed to stretch out his arms to her, 
but his hands were encumbered with 
the pistol. Ele could not let her see it. 
Her attitude was not encouraging. It 
seemed to freeze his advances on his 
lips. ‘Try as he might he could find 
nothing better to say than “I hope you 
slept well?” and he edged a little nearer 
to the table. 

‘Very well, thank you,” she answered, 
also advancing a step. “ And you ?” 
asked in tremulous inquiry. 

“ Like a top,” he replied mendaciously, 
getting ever closer to the object of his 
desires—the polished deal box which was 
now almost within his reach. 

He looked at her, and saw her eyes 
fixed on it too. Had she guessed his 
purpose? Impossible! She looked away 
with exaggerated unconcern when she felt 
he was watching her. But she held her 
ground obstinately, and even seemed to 
glide a little forward. He resolved on a 
device to send her away for a moment. 
If once he could get rid of his Old Man 
of the Sea all else would be easy. He 
eagerly scanned her apparel in the hope 
of finding some omission which might 
necessitate her going upstairs again. 

** Excuse me,” he said ; “ your fringe is 
out of curl.” 

He felt it was weak, especially at 
that early hour, but he fully expected it 
would send her flying to a looking-glass. 
Nor would he have been misfaken on 
any ordinary occasion. Instinctively she 
half-turned to go, but something seemed 
to clog her movement. She pulled 
herself up with a jerk. He stared at her 
stupidly, searching anew for some pretext 
to compel her to retire. 

She startled him by saying suddenly : 
“T beg your pardon, but your hair's 
sticking up like a feather.” 

His hand was withdrawn from behind 
his back so quickly that its mate all but 
dropped their common burden. — It passed 


** Good-morn- 


she answered, with 


she 


rapidly over the rebellious tuft of hair on 
the crown of his head which had given 
justification for the reproach ; the offend- 
ing lock would not lie down. 


DREAMERS. 
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“ Hadn’t you better go to your room 
and use a brush?” she said. 

There was a note of anxiety in her 
voice which aroused his suspicions. It 


would almost seem that she was trying 
to get rid of him. She had yielded to 


temptation so far as to pat her fringe 
with her left hand. He noticed that she 
had removed her wedding-ring. ‘The fact 
filled him with bitterness; but it gave 
him a weapon—not that he was totally 
unprovided with such an encumbrance, 
as he thought with grim amusement. 

“You have forgotten your wedding- 
ring,” he said, hoping he had found the 
solution of his dilemma. 

“Tt is not necessary for me to 
it now,” she replied. 

“Will you give it back to me, then ?” 
he asked. ‘This would surely force her 
to leave him alone. 

“You may go and ask my maid for 
it, if you like.” 

She answered so eagerly that it seemed 
to him again as if she were playing for 
the same end as was he. ‘Then, for a 
moment, emotion overpowered him. He 
was stung to action by her coldness. 

“Are you made of stone,” he cried, 
“that you can treat me like this? Have 
you no feelings left, that you can be 
so cruel? You stand there like a block 
of ice, when I am only waiting for 
encouragement to throw myself at your 
feet.” 

She trembled. “ 

“ You have taken me by surprise,” she 
said. ‘lo my eyes you cold 
and distant.” 

“Indeed! I was only waiting fora sign ; 
but you stand there with your hands 
behind you the very image of uncom- 
promising restraint.” 

As he spoke the words it struck him 
that the reproach came badly enough 
from him: his attitude closely resembled 
hers. ‘The reason might be different ; but 
that he could not expect her to know. 

She smiled, but tears were not far 
off. Once more her left hand appeared 
hastily from its seclusion. 

“You are equally to blame,” she said. 
“If you mean what you say, why don’t 
you hold out your arms to me? why 
don’t you fold me to your breast? You 
have but to say the word—I am ready 
to come.” 

Then, indeed, did he curse his mid- 
night lunacy. Here was the olive branch 


wear 


seemed 
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held out to him in very truth. But he 
could not grasp it. His hands were 
tied—more securely than by any rope. 
He was forced to appear backward, and 
perhaps the opportunity would never 
recur. Better that, however, than that 
she should know of his insanity. ‘The 
fear of ridicule held him fast. 

He thought of a compromise, and held 
out his right hand—one was sufficient for 
the purposes of concealment. 

** Will you shake hands ?” he said. 

“Ts half a loaf better than no bread ?” 
she murmured. ‘I ask for an embrace, 
and you offer a hand-shake.” 

‘Tf I were only free,” he muttered. 

“Does your anger still hold you 
back ?” she asked. ‘I hoped my meek- 
ness had disarmed your resentment.” 

“T would to God it were only my 
resentment that needed disarming!” he 
cried vehemently ; and glanced furtively 
at the box. 

“See,” she said, “I have humiliated 
myself utterly. I have stooped to beg 
where I should comm:nd; I have put 
away pride and come to ask your for- 
giveness.” 

Her words were melting him, but he 
still feared her laughter. She went on: 
“You would not say you were sorry, 
so I do. You would not forgive, so I 
do. You would not hold out your arms 
to me, so I——” 

She stopped herself abruptly and grew 
red. It seemed she could not go so 
far as this. 

He was desperate, for in spite of his 
eagerness he was helpless. He could 
not dispose of his incubus. 

She smiled, and thereby increased his 
nervousness. He imagined she was 
laughing at him, that she had guessed 
his secret. Again he held out his hand 
lamely. 

“T have offered to shake hands,” he 
said. 














She stretched out her left hand and 
touched his. 

““Won’t you give me your right?” he 
asked. 

For a moment she seemed embarrassed, 
‘Then her woman’s wit came to the 
rescue. ‘‘ Won't the left do—to kiss?” 

He seized it, and, falling on one knee, 
touched it with his lips. In that moment 
all was forgotten. A great wave of feeling 
swept over him. Prudence and the fear 
of ridicule vanished to the four winds 
of heaven. He threw out his arms to 
grasp her. But she shrank back with 
a cry. His left hand still grasped the 
pistol, and he was pointing it straight 
at her heart. 

The natural instinct of self-preservation 
prompted her to protect herself. She, 
too, raised her arms as a guard, half- 
crouching behind them as if they were 
a shield. 

Basil re-echoed her cry of surprise and 
fear. He, too, found himself gazing 
at point-blank range down a grim and 
threatening barrel. For a moment 
they remained thus in mutual terror. 

“Are you a murderess?” he gasped 
at last. 

But the explanation of the situation 
had already dawned on her quicker brain. 
She burst into a ringing peal of laughter. 
For a moment he looked at her in amaze- 
ment; then the humour of the coincidence 
brought him enlightenment. He joined 
in her mirth; and the two laughed to 
the echo, till the old hall rang again 
with their merriment. 

At last they stopped from sheer ex- 
haustion. 

“We have dreamed two dreams,” he 
said, “and yet not two but one—for 
they were identical. We will continue 
their enjoyment not separately, but in 
company. 

And they forthwith began to dream 
again, 
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THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BRETHREN. 


BY W. E. 


R. ELLIOT STOCK has re- 

VI printed the four numbers of 

The Germ; and, as Zhe Germ 

itself is only for semi-millionaires, he has 
conferred a signal favour on all them 
that are interested in letters and _ art. 
The record price of the original issue 
of this famous print was something over 
one hundred sterling; but the copy 
thus distinguished was bound by Mr. 
Cobden Sanderson, and one knows not 
how much his achievement counts for in 
the price. Also, it was bought by an 
American ; so that, on the whole, it seems 
safe to pass the transaction by “ wi’ 
glowerin’ een and lifted hands,” as an 
exception to all rules, booksellers’ and 
other. Still, as much as £7 or £8 has 
been asked for Ze Germ in circumstances 
less magnificent and astonishing, and in 
such circumstances as much as £7 or £8 
has been paid for Zhe Germ ; so that The 
Germ may be fairly enough described as 
a very marketable quantity. Such interest 
as attaches to the P.R.B. is wholly 
historical; the work of Dante Rossetti 
and his derivatives is no longer an 
influence, and has even passed out of the 
domain of argument ;- such inspiration as 


‘ it ever worked has long since evaporated. 


But Zhe Germ is an authentic and a 
serviceable document; none who want 


HENLEY. 


to know about that queer little backwater 
in the great stream of Art which Rossetti 
discovered, and in which he was presently 
joined by such deviated men-of-letters as 
the late Sir Edward Jones, can do without 
it. So that the action of Mr. Elliot Stock, 
who gives you for ten shillings the sum and 
substance of what your millionaire is glad 
to secure for wellnigh as many pounds, is 
an action very commendable in itself, and 
deserving of a better reward than—the 
care of the public for the P.R.B., and all 
its works and ways, being what it is—he 
is like, I fear, to win. Let us hope, for 
his sake, that Iam mistaken, and that, at 
the least, though Britain more or less 
ignore him, it is proved to him that he 
hath not wrought in vain by that wonderful, 
that well-nigh unthinkable, that (I had al- 
most said) “ phenomenal,” United States, 

To this re-issue of Zhe Germ, Mr. W. 
M. Rossetti, who was one of the original 
P.R. Brothers—Mr. Rossetti, I say— 
contributes an Introduction. It is printed 
in italics, but it makes interesting reading, 
and the Cultured Person, whatever he 
may think of it, will scarce be able to 
do without it. I cannot say that Mr. 
Rossetti has anything to tell us either of 
the essentials of Art, or (1 am sorry to 
report) of the material conditions in which 
The Germ was built and launched, 


* The Germ: Thoughts towards Nature in Poetry, Literature, and Art, 1850. London: Elliot 
Stock, 1901. With an extended Preface by William Michael Rossetti. 
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Che Germ: 


Changhts towards Aature 


ju Partry, Literature, and Art. 


Mbhen whoso merely hath a little thought 


Mill plainly think the thought which ts fn Him, — 
Mot imaging another's bright or Vim, 


Rot mangling with new words what orhers taught; 
When whoso speaks, from having cither sought 


Or onlp found,—will speak, not fust to skim 
A shallow surface with words made and trim, 


But in that berp speech the matter brought: 
Be not too keen to crp—" Fo this is all!— 


A thing E might myself have thought as well, 


But would not sap tt, for it twas not worthi” 


Ask: “Es this truth?” for is it still to tell 


That, be the theme a point or the whole cart, 
Truth is a circle, perfect, great or small? 


GPL SREES <> 


London: 


AYLOTT & JONES, 8, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SS) 


G. F, Torrrn, Printer, Clement's Lane. Lombard Streets 


Facsimile of the original cover of the ‘‘ Germ.” 
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Indeed, his story, while written with a 
certain particularity, is interesting solely 
by reason of the fact that he tells you 
certain dry, bald details which, so far as 
I know, you cannot get elsewhere. You 
are fully satisfied, for instance, as to who 
wrote which in Ze Germ; and you learn 
that Zhe Germ itself was designed as a 
protest against some ruling tendencies in 
the Art of the time (1850); that it was 
projected and done on the authority 
of a particular person; guaranteed by 
certain others; published by a firm 
which up to that time had been “ princi- 
pally concerned, I believe, with books of 
evangelical religion ” ; and so forth, and so 
forth. But that is about all you learn ; 
and in the long run you want more—very 
much more. You want to know, for 
instance, what manner of men _ were 
Collinson, and Tupper, and Deverell, and 
a number besides. You want to know 
something at first hand of the man of 
character and genius to whose initiative 
The Germ was due; something of the 
way in which he played his game, and 
achieved his effect ; something of Millais 
in these strange conditions ; something, 
above all, of the wonderful woman—so 
far and away the greatest poetess our 
England has ever had—whose work in 
The Germ remains, for the union of 
inspiration and accomplishment, the best 
thing in Zhe Germ. But you go on 
wanting. Of these things you get none. 
Apparently Mr. Rossetti is tired of writing 
about the P.R.B. I think it is natural 
that he should be, even as I think that 
the Artist is best known, and _ best 
studied, in his work. But Zhe Germ 
has nothing to do with Art, excepting 
in so far as it was a protest against 
existing conditions in the name of Poetry 
and Painting. They were amateurs all 
that made it, and only one or two were 
ever anything else; so that, regarding 
their experiment as a lark—an esthetic 
and a solemn lark, of course !—I see no 
earthly reason why they should not be 
treated as ordinary human _ beings— 
(grocers, and milliners, and the like: 
‘Liza and ’Enery ; Edwin and Angelina ; 
Luynes and Lucile)—and served up to 
us of a later generation in their habit as 
they lived. Dante Rossetti, when he 





started Zhe Germ, was _ two-and-twenty 
years old. How delightful, how illumi- 
nating, to read how he cajoled, and 
hectored, and compelled his brother ad- 
venturers! Mr. W. M. Rossetti thinks 
otherwise, and you get no sign of him. 
Probably Mr. Rossetti is right. He gives 
you as much as he will: is it not also as 
much as he can? In either event the gift 
is not of them that satisfy the recipient. 
I have somewhere written—incautiously, I 
am sure—of Dante Rossetti as “a man 
who failed in two arts,” and I am prepared, 
if need be, to defend the description. But 
I realise that he was a man of character 
and a man of genius, and I want to know 
about him—always and everywhere I want 
to know about him. And this is why I 
am not altogether pleased—why, in fact, I 
am not pleased at all—with Mr. Rossetti’s 
‘** Extended Preface ” to Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
reprint of his brother’s magazine. 

And why did that brother found Zhe 
Germ? Why did he, and Millais, and 
Woolner, and Mr. Holman Hunt decide 
upon expressing themselves, not in the 
several arts for whose practice they were 
endeavouring to fit themselves, but by the 
vehicle of printed speech? ‘The eldest 
was two-and-twenty — this was Dante 
Rossetti ; the youngest— Millais—was but 
nineteen. None at this time had served 
his apprenticeship in the schools. Why, 
then, did all four decide upon manifesting 
themselves in a medium in which none 
was absolutely grammared ? ‘The answer, 
Mr. Rossetti tells you, is that all four were 
disgusted with Art as it was, and were 
determined to protest against the exist- 
ing order. About 1850, in fact, the 
Academy was at its worst. Turner was 
not yet dead, and such skilled prac- 
titioners as Etty, Egg, Maclise, Linnell, 
Mulready, Poole, Ward, Frith, Hunt, 
Landseer, Leslie, Watts (to name no 
more) were afoot, and hard at work. But 
that was all. The Commonplace was in 
apotheosis, and Philistia rejoiced. <A 
Philistine of the first magnitude has 
storied and pictured the age, and its 
ambitions, with intimate and unwavering 
sympathy. It wasa jovial and companion- 
able age, and, as presented in Zhe ew- 
comes, with its “J. J.” and its Cave of 
Harmony,* its Frederick Bayham (that 


* “*Where are you, O Hoskins, bird of the night? Do you warble your songs by Acheron, 
or troll your choruses by the banks of black Avernus? The goes of stout, Zhe Chough and Crow, 
the Welsh-rabbit, Zhe Red-Cross Knight, the hot brandy-and-water (the brown, the strong!) Zhe 


Bloom ts on the Rye. . 
say, the songs and bumpers were encored.” 


. the song and the cup, in a word, passed round merrily; and, I dare 
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inimitable creation !) and its Gandish— 
‘Igh Art Gandish, Gandish of the 
Boadishia and the King Halfred--as pre- 
sented in Zhe Newcomes, I say, by a great 
writer, who in his time had tried to paint, 
and who was still interested in painters 
and painting, was at least as pleasant and 
as human as our own. ‘The point to note 
about it, as figured in Zhe Mewcomes, is 
that Mr. Thackeray wanted nothing better. 
Tis true that J. J. did not care for 7he 
Body-Snatcher—(that tremendous chant !) 
—and never went to the Cave of Har- 
mony ;—that, in a word, the Cyder Cellars 
knew him not, and his ears were stopped 
to the witching music of Sam Hall. But 
not for that did Mr. Thackeray put him 
out of court. “Iwas enough that he rose 
early, and worked all day, and could imi- 
tate things in paint—like William Hunt! 
All through the book the ideals are on 
this same low level ; and here, in fact, was 
the level on which Thackeray found his 
monde, and was content—(in his books, at 
least !)—to abide. Our young friends of 
The Germ were not. I do not doubt that 
they loved Sam Hall as a brother, nor 
that the improvisations of Mr. Nadab and 
the ditties of Messrs. Hudson & Labern 
were nearly cherished of them, nor that 
such cakes and ale, and such ginger as is 
hot in the mouth, as the time provided 
were welcome to them, as they were to Mr. 
Thackeray. But they had an idea ; and, 
under the obsession of that idea, they drew 
a line of division between—not only them- 
selves and Mr. Thackeray : who, not many 
years before, had insisted that Eastlake was 
as good as Raphael, but—all the ideals on 
which the painting and the sculpture of 
their day were done. “It would be a 
mistake to suppose,” says Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, “that they seriously disliked 
the works produced by Raphael.”* They 
did not. On the contrary, they tolerated 
“the works produced by Raphael” with 
much good feeling: more, perhaps, than 
the admirers of that extinguished humbug 
had any right to expect of them. It was 
a great part of their originality; and of 
itself it was enough to take them leagues 
ahead of the Academicians of their day. 
3ut it was not enough for them. They 
were nothing if not young; and they 
dared as to youth alone it is given to dare. 


* A delightful phrase. 
Hunt—who . 
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They did not seriously dislike the works 
produced by Raphael ; and that was some- 
thing, as I’ve said. What was vastly 
more :—‘‘ They entertained a deep respect 
and a sincere affection for the works of 
some of the artists who had preceded 
Raphael, and they thought that they 
should more or less be following the 
lead of those artists if they themselves 
were to develop their own individuality, 
disregarding school-rules.” In other words, 
they gave over learning. ‘‘ Expression is 
nothing ; the individual soul is all. Give 
us the Individual Soul, and however 
haltingly, clumsily, unbeautifully, it is able 
to manifest itself, the truer the mani- 
festation, the better the Art.” Thus they 
reasoned—if they reasoned at all; and 
thus, as we know, they worked. Thus, at 
least, the man of genius in the group. 
Millais, a craftsman born- and a_ born 
popular painter, did nothing for the 
Brotherhood, while that he belonged to 
it, and was presently engaged in work 
which the Brotherhood, had it had any 
kick left in it, must have visited with 
most bitter terms. Mr. Holman Hunt 
is—or was, when I last looked at his 
paintings—copying, copying—copying! I 
think that he, alone in the Brotherhood, 


was thoroughly and naively innocent, 
and did what he had to do in a 
particular way because he knew no 


better. Of Woolner’s work I know so 
little that I may not speak of it; but it 
has always seemed to me that with his 
contribution to Zhe Germ of Wy Beautiful 
Lady,—a copy of verses in which, even 
in the first draft given in Zhe Germ, the 
poet is so intent on being veracious that 
he is never within a hundred miles of 
being an artist,—his service to Pre- 
Raphaelitism ended. Remains the Arch- 
Temperament. Remains Dante Gabriel, 
the Mocker, the Beguiler, the writer of 
“Limericks,” the Amateur in two Arts, 
and, for our sins, the founder of a School 
a dead School, it is true—in both. 

And here is Zhe Germ, here Mr. 
Rossetti’s ‘‘Extended Preface”; and each 
is interesting after its kind. But who will 
give us Dante Rossetti: the painter who, 
though now and then a colourist, could 
never paint; the poet, whose whole work 
is an impeachment of simplicity, even as 





Think of Dante Rossetti—who never could draw at all ; of Mr. Holman 
.; of Millais—who presently learned to draw in an inelegant and rowdy way: 


think, I say, of the admission, once and for all time, that these great, peculiar creatures did not 
** seriously dislike” the works ‘‘ produced by Raphael” ! 
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some of it is a slight upon decorum ; the 
viveur, whose life is an antithesis to 
Byron’s (let us say), in that he lived 
it absolutely for himself, his imperfect 
creations in paint, and his musky, 
strenuous, high-piled achievements in 
words? He is worth knowing, and know- 
ing well; for with all his weaknesses he 
was a leader of men, and for all his weak- 
nesses he had a great gift of character 
and temperament. But they that might 
tell us of him will not; the possibilities 
of revelation grow scanter year by year; 
tis the age of the Official Biography, 
the Anti-Boswell—the “ Life” in which 
everything is told that is not worth hear- 
ing, and nothing worth setting out but is 


regrets the conclusion more than I, who 
do not love his verse, and who only now 
and then can thrill before his pictures. 
But I confess that, be he drunk or sober, 
be he lecher or puritan, priest or pirate, 
poet or pugilist, I love a man. And there 
are not many of that old Victorian Age—so 
instant not so long ago, yet already so far 
behind us—of whom, all things considered, 
I would learn more gladly whatever there 
is to learn than the poet of /Jemny—(that 
last word of erotic sentimentalism !)—and 
the painter who went to an archaic imper- 
fection for enlightenment and example, 

and —had his reward. 
The best and soundest quality of 7he 
Germ is its juvenility. The men who 
made it were all of tender 











years, and their sincerity (a 
quality most incident to 
youth!) is manifest. ‘They 
had nothing particular to 
deliver about Art except 
the usual commonplaces ; 
but they delivered these 
with spirit, and with a fine 
air of belief in the matter 
and the manner of their 
utterance which makes it 
impossible to take them 
seriously, at the same time 
that it obliges one to treat 
them with as it were an 
amused respect. ‘The chief 
sufferer was Dante Rossetti. 
He had the most to lose ; 
and, having determined, 
like the others, that “an 
artist, whether a painter or 
writer, ought to be bent 
upon defining and express- 
ing his own __ personal 
thoughts, and that these 
ought to be based on a 
direct study of Nature,” he 
threw grammar to the 
winds, sought and found 
Nature in the early Italians, 
and so bent himself to the 
work of ‘‘defining and ex- 
pressing his own personal 
thoughts ” that he ceased 
from being a_ learner, 








Dante Gabriel Rossetti in 1862. 
From a photograph by Messrs. W. & D. Downey. 


ignored; and ’tis to be feared that the truth, 
nor the half of it, about this wonderful 
creature will never be told to us. None 


painted as he (and the 
early Italians) would, and 
became the Amateur we 


know. As for the others, Millais went 


forth, made money and fame, and died 
President of the Royal Academy ; while 
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Mr. Holman Hunt has gone on studying 
“Nature” with so cheerful and insistent 
a futility that (as hath been said of him), 
‘a chisel is as much to him as the Calvary 
itself, a shaving of as great pictorial in- 
terest as the Saviour.” ‘The rest, I take 
it, do not count. “Are we not here 
now?” said Corporal Trim, on an immortal 
occasion. “Are we not here now 

and are we not” (dropping his hat 
plump upon the ground, and _ pausing 
before he pronounced the word) “ gone 
in a moment? ‘The descent of the 
hat——” But why pursue the ghosts 
of the P.R.B.? Here, solemnly, 7 
drop my hat, in the full belief that it 
covers them all and sundry, originals 
and derivatives, John Tupper and the 
late Sir Edward Jones. Regutescant in 
pace. They were a fashion while they 
lived; and, as they do not survive in 
Art, now they are dead they are dead 
indeed. 

In conlusion : Dante Rossetti imagined 
The Germ, made The Germ possible, 
floated Zhe Germ, and in the long run 
died of Zhe Germ. ‘The engineer “hoist 
with his own petard” was never better 


exampled than in Dante Rossetti and the 
magazine, which excused his lapses, and 

















Pen-and-ink sketch of John Everett Millais, 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 1850 


made him an Amateur for the term of his 
natural life. 






































His Majesty’s Brig Speedy. 


THE STORY OF A FAMOUS MAN-OF-WAR. 


HIS MAJESTY’S BRIG “SPEEDY, 


BY W. J. 


were at war with France, Spain, 

» and Holland, and we had four 
hundred and fifty-one ships in commis- 
sion. . It would have been difficult to 
find among them all a meaner little vessel 
than the 14-gun brig-sloop Speedy. She 
measured 158 tons, or about half the 
tonnage of the smallest training brig now 
in the service ; she was overcrowded with 
a crew of eighty-four men and six officers ; 
and her armament consisted of fourteen 
4-pounders. The brig was as uncom/ort- 
able below as she was inefficient on deck. 
There was only five feet head-room in the 
captain’s cabin ; so says Lord Cochrane. 
His lordship also says that there was no 
room in it for a chair, as the floor-space 
was entirely occupied by a small table 
surrounded by lockers which served as 
seats. ‘The crew of this delectable ship 
were certainly no more comfortably housed 
than their officers; yet somehow she 


| N the beginning of the year 1798 we 
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managed to cruise and keep her ninety 
men healthy, and in the year 1798 she 
began to write her name in history. 

Acting-Captain Hugh Downman was 
in his thirty-third year, and had been a 
lieutenant for eight years, when this absurd 
little vessel brought him fame and fortune. 
In the early morning of February 3rd, 
the Seedy being then seventeen leagues 
west of Vigo, her people sighted a large 
brig standing towards them. ‘This was 
the French privateer Papillon, of 360 
tons, mounting four long 12-pounders and 
ten long 8-pounders, with a crew of 160 
men; in other words, her force in size, 
weight of metal, and men, was about 
twice that of the little brig that stood 
steadily on to meet her. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the 
Papillon had approached within half a 
mile, and there she hauled to the wind 
and opened fire. The Sfeedy’s little guns 
were not very effective at that range, so 
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Downman made sail to close with his 
enemy. ‘The wind was light, but a heavy 
swell was running, which made accurate 
shooting difficult; and at 5.30 p.m. the 
privateer, seeing small chance of profit, 
tacked and stood away, followed by the in- 
defatigable Downman. For two hours he 
blazed away at her, in the hope of crippling 
her spars ; but by 7.30 p.m. the Pafi//on, 
sailing faster in the light wind, got out 
of range, leaving the Speedy undamaged, 
save for a shot through her foretopmast 
and some cut rigging. As the evening 
fell, the wind fell with it; the Sjeedy’s 
sweeps were brought into requisition, but 
in spite of all they could do her crew 
lost sight of the Papillon. 

The Speedy was thirteen men short 
of her complement, as the master, Mr. 
Marshall, and twelve hands were absent 
in charge of a Spanish brig, captured on 


_the previous day. About midnight the 


Papillon fell in with this prize, and fired 
several guns at her. Finding escape 
impossible, Mr. Marshall and his men 
battened down the hatches over their 
Spanish prisoners, slipped into their boat, 
and were fortunate enough to regain the 
Speedy before morning, after rowing four 
leagues to windward. 

At daylight on the 4th the wind 
freshened, and Downman again got within 
gunshot of the privateer; after a short 
engagement the Papi//on tacked and stood 
away under all sail, working her sweeps ; 
at noon, finding that she could outsail 
the Speedy, she shortened sail and stood 
towards her, with the red ‘‘ No quarter” 
flag flying at her maintopgallant masthead. 
Downman managed to secure the weather 
position, and the action recommenced, 
both ships going free with the wind on 
the larboard quarter. By 2 p.m. Down- 
man had fired away all his 4-pound shot, 
and he continued the action with pieces 
of hoop-iron, nails, marlinspikes—anything 
hard and heavy that could be crammed 
into the guns. Perhaps the Pafil/on was 
in no better case, for her fire slackened 
so much that Downman put his helm up 
and tried to run on board of her: to 
avoid this, the Pafil/on wore round, and 
came to the wind on the starboard tack. 
The Speedy’s braces and bowlines were 
cut by shot, but Downman made shift 
to get her round, and still hung close on 
the starboard and weather quarter of the 
privateer. The Papil/on had got as much 
as she wanted and more than she liked ; 





her helm again went up, and crowding 
all sail she went off before the wind, 
while the triumphant little Speedy chased 
and pelted her with musketry and lang- 
ridge till she was out of range. By 
7 p.m. she had run out of sight; so 
Downman hauled up and spent the night 
in making short tacks to windward in 
the hope of recovering his lost prize ; and 
by ten the next morning the Spanish brig 
was recaptured, with ten Frenchmen whe 
had been put on board of her by the 
apillon. 

In this action the Speedy lost Lieutenant 
Richard Dutton, the boatswain, and three 
seamen killed, and four wounded ; her 
damages were serious, and she was obliged 
to put into Lisbon to refit. She failed 
to capture her big antagonist ; but, con- 
sidering the disparity of force, the result 
of the action was most creditable to her. 
The British merchants of Oporto gave 
Downman a piece of plate of the value 
of #50, and on December 26th he was 
made post-captain. He died Vice-Admiral 
of the Red, in 1837. 

The Sfeedy’s next commander was a 
worthy successor to Hugh Downman: 
Jahleel Brenton soon made the Sfeedy 
famous on the Spanish coast, was promoted 
for his successes in her to the rank of post- 
captain, and lived to become better known 
as Rear-Admiral Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart. 

But it was under her next, and _ last, 
captain that she won her greatest triumphs. 
Lieutenant Lord Cochrane, afterwards 
tenth Earl of Dundonald, was in his 
twenty-fifth year in April 1800, when 
Lord Keith, Commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, appointed him to the 
command of the Sfeedy. The ship first 
selected for him was the Bonne Citoyenne 
about the finest 18-gun ship-sloop in 
the service; but Lord Keith had a 
secretary, and the secretary had a brother 
who was a lieutenant, and the lieutenant 
wanted a ship; so the secretary’s brother 
was appointed to the command of the 
Bonne Citoyenne of 511 tons, and Lord 
Cochrane had to content himself with the 
least efficient vessel on the station. 

The Sfeedy’s former commanders had 
each in turn triumphed against heavy 
odds; Lord Cochrane was the first of 
them to attempt the absolutely impossible. 
He endeavoured to improve his ship, and 
make her an effective vessel of war; but 
the Speedy declined to be improved. 
He applied, first, for a couple of 
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12-pounders for bow and stern chasers ; 
but there was not room enough on deck 
to work them, and the brig’s timbers were 
too weak to withstand the concussion of 
their discharge. Next he applied to the 
authorities to exchange his four-pounders 
for six-pounders ; but the latter were too 
large for her ports, so the six-pounders 
went ashore again after the twelves. With 
the spars he was a little more fortunate : 
he carried away the main yard, and 
applied to the senior officer for another. 
Among the spare spars in store was the 
foretopgallant yard of the Généreux, 74; 
and this was hauled out as a mainyard 
for the Speedy (the foretopgallant yard 
of an 8o0-gun ship of that date—the 
Impétueux—was only 37 ft. 2 in. in 
length) ; but even this was considered to 
be too large for the brig, and an order 
was issued to cut off the yard-arms and 
reduce the Spar; the Sfeedy’s people 
evaded it by ‘getting the yard down and 
planing it as though it had been cut, 
and the trick was not detected. 

Lord Cochrane himself was_ several 
sizes too large for the ship. He was 
considerably over six feet in height, and 
according to his own account he could 
only manage to shave himself by re- 
moving the cabin skylight, putting his 
head through, and making a toilet-table 
of the quarterdeck ; he once walked that 
same quarterdeck with the entire broad- 
side of the Sfeedy—seven 4-pound shot—- 
in his coat-pockets. He was under no 
illusions as to the power of the queer 
little craft he commanded ; yet he admits 
that he was proud of her. Small as she 
was, she had done good service before, 
and he never doubted his capacity to 
make her do it again: so, with all her 
imperfections on her head, and one of 
the best captains who ever commanded 
a British ship on what passed for her 
quarterdeck, the ramshackle little tub put 
to sea again. ‘The history of all the things 
that she did would fill a book. During 
the next thirteen months she captured 
more than fifty vessels, 122 guns, and 
534 prisoners. ‘This is how she began ; 
the extract being from Lord Cochrane’s 
log :— 


“ May 10.—Sailed from Cagliari to convoy 
fourteen sail of merchantmen to Leghorn. 
At 9g a.m. observed a strange sail take 
possession of a Danish brig under our 
escort. At 11.30 a.m. rescued the brig and 
captured the assailant. This prize—my first 
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piece of luck — was the /ntrépide, French 
privateer, of six guns and forty-eight men. 

“May 21.—At anchor in Leghorn Roads. 
Convoy all safe.” 


At Leghorn Lord Keith received Lord 
Cochrane very kindly, and directed him 
to run down the Spanish coast and harass 
the enemy as much as possible; at the 
same time cautioning him against engaging 
anything beyond his capacity. ‘The first 
part of his instructions were _ strictly 
obeyed; but the official caution was 
cheerfully disregarded. However, it was 
obvious that sooner or later the audacious 
little cruiser would catch a ‘Tartar; and 
Lord Cochrane, who was as resourceful 
as he was daring, prepared for such an 
encounter. The Speedy had destroyed 
several privateers and captured many 
prizes: naturally the Spanish naval authori- 
ties paid her marked attention, and des- 
patched a full-sized frigate to put a stop 
to her depredations. She was an ill ship 
to catch: the Spaniards looked for her 
along the coast by daylight, at which 
time she was generally well out in the 
offing; but at night, when the cruisers 
were at anchor and coasting craft were 
creeping up and down the harried coast 
under cover of the darkness, Lord 
Cochrane and his merry men played the 
very mischief. On December 21st they 
sighted a large ship inshore, to all appear 
ance a heavy-laden merchantman ;_ but 
when the truculent little brig, with all 
her teeth showing, ran down to her, the 
seeming merchantman suddenly opened 
a long tier of ports, and the Sfeedy found 
herself under the guns of a heavy frigate. 

It happened that the Sfeedy bore some 
resemblance to the C/omer, a Danish brig 
which was then upon the Spanish coast— 
a resemblance which had been carefully 
increased by a judicious use of the paint- 
brush: and in addition to this she was 
provided with a Danish quartermaster, 
warranted genuine, and a Danish naval 
uniform. The opening of the Spanish 
frigate’s ports was the signal for a “ quick 
change”; and a peaceable little Danish 
brig-of-war hove-to and_ hoisted her 
colours, and replied in her native tongue 
to the Spaniard’s hail. But all this some- 
how failed to satisfy them, and they sent a 
boat to board her ; then Lord Cochrane’s 
reserve powers were called into play. 
The yellow quarantine flag was run up 
to the fore, and the Spaniards, who had 
some experience of the plague, lay on 
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their oars just within hail; while the 
courteous Dane regretted to inform them 
that the Clomer was only two days out 
from Algiers, where the plague was 
violently raging. The boat at once re- 
turned to the frigate, the Spanish and 
Danish flags exchanged compliments and 
farewells, and every one was satisfied— 
except some of the Sfeedy’s people, who 
considered that they might have poured a 
broadside (of twenty-eight pounds weight) 
into the Spanish frigate while she was 
off her guard, and possibly have taken 
her; but Lord Cochrane considered that 
it would be carrying the deception a 
little too far, and most people will agree 
with him. 

Between December 24th and January 
23rd the Speedy was five times engaged 
with privateers, three of whom she 
captured, beside one trading-ship; and 
it does not seem to have been an ex- 
ceptionally busy month. On March 18th 
she was chased by a large Spanish frigate, 
which gained upon her. The pursuit 
continued till the night of the 19th : when 
it was dark Lord Cochrane practised the 
good old trick of lowering a tub over- 
board with a light in it ; while the frigate 
was chasing the tub, he altered his course 
and left her. 

At midnight on May 4th the Sfeedy 
was off Barcelona, where she found the 
gunboats looking out for her; but when 
she approached they ran inshore, only 
firing at her occasionally. Lord Cochrane 
suspected that they were seeking to decoy 
him within reach of some larger vessel, 
and made all sail to close with them at 
once; but aftera brisk action, the Speedy’s 
foretopgallant mast was badly damaged, 
and she was compeiled to haul off for 
repairs, while the gunboats returned to 
Barcelona. Being curious to know the 
nature of the entertainment prepared for 
him, Lord Cochrane ran in again just 
before daylight on the 6th; and dis- 
covered a large ship running close under 
the land, which at once altered her course 
in chase of him. She was soon near 
enough to be recognised as a Spanish 
“xebec” frigate. 

According to Falconer, the ‘ xebec” 


* was constructed with a narrow floor, to 


be more swift in pursuit, and of great 
breadth—greatest above the waterline ; the 
decks were formed “with a great con- 
vexity,” and the sails were similar to those 
of the polacre : that is, the lower, top and 


topgallant masts were all in one piece; 
and I learn from the aval Chronicle 
that “neither have they any horses to 
the yards, because the men stand upon 
the topsail yards to loose or furl the 
topgallant sail, and on the lower yard to 
reef, loose or furl the topsail, whose yard 
is lowered sufficiently down for that 
purpose.” The vessel which was now 
approaching the Seedy was the Gamo, 
a 12-pounder 32-gun frigate, measuring 
more than 600 tons, and carrying twenty- 
two long 12-pounders on the main-deck, 
with eight long 8-pounders and two 24- 
pounder carronades on the quarter-deck 
and forecastle; her crew, all told, 
amounted to 319 officers and men. 
Some of the Sfeedy’s people had been 
dissatisfied because they had not been 
allowed to attack the frigate encountered 
on December 2tst. On that occasion 
the Seedy had her full complement of 
go men on board; now 36 of her crew 
were absent in prizes. ‘Then the Spaniard 
was unprepared for action; now the 
Gamo’s guns were loaded, her decks 
cleared, and her men at quarters: yet 
there was no man unwilling when Lord 
Cochrane piped all hands and told them 
if they wanted to fight a frigate, here was 
an opportunity. The decks were cleared, 
guns were treble-shotted, and the little 
brig stood on. 

Both ships were ready and anxious to 
fight ; but Lord Cochrane had no in- 
tention of encountering such heavy odds 
except at his own time and in his own 
fashion. At 9.30 a.m., when her full 
broadside bore on the Sfeedy, the Gamo 
fired a gun and hoisted her colours ; as 
the position did not suit him, Cochrane 
hoisted American colours and went about 
on the other tack. Both ships were now 
on the same tack, the Seedy to leeward 
on the Spaniard’s quarter; having at- 
tained the position he wanted, Cochrane 
hauled down the American and _ hoisted 
British colours. The Gamo at once fired 
a broadside at the brig, doing her little 
or no damage ; the Seedy made no return 
to that, or to a second broadside as 
ill-aimed as the first, for Lord Cochrane 
had given orders that his little 4-pounders 
were to reserve their fire until alongside 
the enemy, and that they were to be 
elevated. Running in on the lee side 
of the frigate, the Sfeedy’s yards became 
locked in her rigging ; and then the little 
4-pounders made answer to the Spanish 
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twelves. Being elevated, their shot passed 
upwards, partially blowing up the 
Spaniard’s main-deck, while the Spanish 
shot passed high over the low deck of 
the little Speedy; nor could the guns be 
depressed sufficiently to strike an object 
so close under them. The Gamo’s cap- 
tain, Don Francisco de Torres, and the 
boatswain, were both killed by the first 
discharge. ‘The Spaniards, finding that 
they could make no effective return to 
the busy broadsides of the Speedy, twice 
endeavoured to board, but the order was 
heard on both ships ; the Speedy sheered 
off just enough to prevent the boarders 
reaching her, and pelted them with 
musketry ; so the Spaniards took to their 
guns again. After an hour’s action, the 
Speedy had only lost two men killed and 
four wounded ; but her spars and rigging 
were cut to pieces, and it was evident 
that her guns were not able to hammer 
the enemy into submission : so Cochrane 
told the men that ‘‘ they must either take 
the frigate, or be taken themselves; in 
which case the Spaniards would give no 
quarter, while a few minutes energetically 
employed on their part would decide the 
matter in their own favour.” 

Mr. James Guthrie, the surgeon, volun- 
teered to take the helm, and laid the 
Speedy close to the Gamo; every man 
and boy followed the captain on to the 
deck of the frigate, and for the next ten 
minutes the forty-seven men of the brig 
and the three hundred and odd of the 
frigate fought hand to hand. Cochrane, 
daring as he was, never threw away a 
chance. By his orders a part of the 
Speedy’s crew blacked their faces and 
disguised themselves in any way they 
could, and in hideous and extraordinary 
array boarded the frigate by the head 
through the smoke of the forecastle guns ; 
while the astonished Spaniards stood in 
amazement, they were taken in rear by 
the rest of the crew, who boarded in the 
waist. Seeing the Spanish colours still 
flying after some minutes’ hard fighting, 
Cochrane coolly sent one of his men to 
haul them down ; and the Spanish crew 
did not wait to ascertain by whose orders 
the colours were struck: believing that 
their officers had surrendered, they gave 
in, and Cochrane found himself with 
forty-two unwounded men, and_ two 
hundred and _ sixty-three able-bodied 
prisoners to look after. The prisoners 
were driven below, one of their own 
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main-deck guns loaded with canister was 
pointed down the hatchway, and the 
Gamo was safely brought into Port 
Mahon. Before they reached that port 
the senior surviving officer applied to 
Lord Cochrane for a certificate that he 
had done his duty during the action; a 
certificate was given him which stated 
diplomatically that he had conducted 
himself like a true Spaniard, and the 
officer and the Spanish naval authorities 
were perfectly satisfied with it. 

In the whole history of the British 
navy there is no more gallant action to 
be found than that between the Sfeedy 
and Gamo. The Sfeedy lost three killed 
and eight wounded ; the Gamo’s captain, 
boatswain, and thirteen men were killed, 
and forty-one wounded. The Gamo was 
four times as large as the Sfeedy ; she 
carried six times as many men, and the 
weight of her broadside was nearly seven 
times greater. ‘This was the greatest, but 
by no means the last, of the little brig’s 
exploits. 

But the pitcher which goes so often 
to the well will surely be broken sooner 
or later; and the marvellous career of 
His Majesty’s brig Speedy was drawing 
to a close. As we see her now, through 
the haze of her glory, she seems to bulk 
as largely as ever a two-decker of them 
all; and the last scene of the drama is 
full of the same curious disproportion 
between her actual pettiness and the grand 
scale of her actions that characterised 
the whole of her story. If the captain 
and crew of the Speedy seemed to have 
lost all sense of numbers, all regard for 
disparity of force, their enemies came 
under the influence of the same illusion : 
they hunted the insignificant little craft 
with line-of-battle ships. About daybreak 
on July 3rd the Speedy was close inshore 
near «licante, when three large ships were 
sighted, standing in toward the land. 
I.ll of golden dreams of Spanish treasure- 
ships from South America, the Sfeedy 
made sail in chase ; and about four o’clock 
in the morning discovered that her golden 
galleons were three French line-of-battle 
ships: the Jndomptable and Formidable 
of eighty guns, and the WDessaix of 
seventy-four, under Rear-Admiral Linois ; 
and that this powerful squadron was 
between her and the open sea, cutting 
off her sole chance of escape. The 
French ships manceuvred to hem her in ; 
separating on different tacks, they kept 
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her constantly within reach of one or 
the other. 

Overboard went the Sfeedy’s guns, 
stores, water and ammunition ; sometimes 
sweeping, sometimes sailing, she tried 
every device that ingenuity and seaman- 
ship could suggest to effect her escape. 
Suddenly, when the nearest ship was 
slightly ahead of her, the Seedy’s helm 
went up, the studding-sails were set, and 
she tried to slip out between that ship 
and the next, fired at by both of them. 
The WDessaix immediately tacked in 
pursuit, and in less than an hour got 
within musket-shot of her; at that close 
range she discharged her whole broad- 
side, round and grape, at the reckless 
little brig. Surely no other vessel of her 
size was ever honoured with such a salute ! 
Nothing but the Sfeedy’s luck saved her 
from being sunk. When the WDessaix 
yawed to bring her broadside to bear, 
the helm was put too far over; the round 
shot tore the water into foam under 
the Sfeedy’s bows, while the scattering 
grape cut up her rigging. Thanks to 
the quick steering of the Dessazx, she 
was still above water ; but she was caught 
at last. Shrouded in the smoke of the 
great battleship’s broadside, His Majesty’s 
Brig Speedy ceased to exist ; the tricolour, 
which she had so long defied, waved at 
last over her frail and battered hull; but 
the soul—the officers and crew who had 
made her name a terror, and had led 
her from one impossible feat to another— 
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had passed out of her, and left to her 
conquerors nothing but the absolutely 
inefficient little vessel which they had 
hypnotised for a time into behaving like 
a frigate. 

When Lord Cochrane offered his 
sword to Captain Christie Pallitre of the 
Dessaix, the courteous Frenchman bade 
him continue to wear it, although a 
prisoner ; saying that he would not accept 
the sword of an officer who had for so 
many hours struggled against impossibility ; 
and told him, moreover, that the squadron 
had received special instructions to look 
out for him. 

If there is any lesson to be learnt 
from the extraordinary career of the 
Speedy, it is this—that in her day, at 
least, matériel was of less relative im- 
portance than personnel. 

The difference in force between a big 
ship and a little one, between a good ship 
and a bad one, is far greater to-day than 
it was in the time of the Speedy. Then 
we counted on the efficiency of the crews 
to make up for much of the deficiency of 
their ships ; now we are taught that it is 
necessary for us to have, always and 
everywhere, a superiority of material force ; 
and it should be so, for we cannot afford 
to leave anything to chance. Only, if the 
teaching of history (to say nothing of some 
recent events) is of any value, the man 
behind the gun will be a more important 
factor in any future naval war than is 
generally expected. 




















THE BACK-END. 





BY ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


HE Back-End begins with the last 
day of the holidays. In heaven 
the sign of it is the harvest-moon ; 

in cities, upon men’s faces and in their 
eyes, a settled steadfastness as of labourers 
making ready to plough the long furrow 
that leads up the hill to Christmas. 

The Back-End has begun, and with it 
for many of us has come the end of all 
things for this year. From now till the 
chimes of Christmas there is no hope. 
We see winter like a shadow creeping out 
of the North to overwhelm us; and no- 
where is there any rift of light. Before 
us looms the grey quarter of the year: 
grey work, grey weather, dwindling days, 
and the sun no more than a pale promise, 
ever unfulfilled, to haunt us like the 
ghost of a once faithful friend. It is the 
time to shut the windows with a snap, 
and seek miserable comfort in the sunni- 
ness of lamps and the cold warmth of 
fires. We fold away our holiday garments, 
and lay them up in lavender along with 
memories of rich summer weather, stately 
nights, and the stillness of swan-stirred 
waters at evening. 

The curtain falls upon our holiday as 
upon a piece played. We emerge from a 
fairyland of dreams to the smell of stale 
tobacco and the cat-calls of the gallery. 
The play is over ; we rise from our seats ; 
our bodies take their places in the throng 
hustling towards the door, while our 
minds linger yet a little in that far fairy- 
land whither they have been transported. 
Then, maybe, our feet slip upon a ring 
of chewed orange-peel ; mind joins body 
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with a jerk ; together we leave the theatre 
and emerge into the gas-lit night and the 
roar and humdrum traffic of the streets, 
sore at heart. 





geo us stretches a long grey 

waste of work; behind us shines 

the rich and leisurely past ; and it } 
is because of the stark contrast between 

the two that year by year the Back-End 

brings with it a bitterness of its own. 

Life tastes sour now as at no other time. 

Hope is behind us for the year. Work, 

dingy weather, and the long unlovely 
street—these seem likely to be our portion 

for evermore. ‘There is no hope but in i 
labour ; in labour, therefore, must we seek 
our salvation. 

And so it comes that for many this is 
the most fruitful quarter of the year. Un- 
natural too that it should be so. Every- 
where it is the season of decay. Nature 
is in full retreat; the sap is at its ebb; 
and man too has his fall of the leaf. Death PY 
is nearer to him now than at any other 
period of the year. And a person of 
leisure who kept a cemetery, and passed | 
his idle hours at the gates counting the 
incomers, would tell you that it was in ‘ 
the Back-End that business was at its 
best. Yet, if a man work not now he 
will be lost. For weeks he has been 
living his life as nearly as God meant him 
to live it as the police will allow; now he 
must conform again to the mean and 
narrow ways of towns. From rioting in 
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nature he returns to peer through a musty 
window on to a musty heaven; from 
walking in the Breath of God he comes 
again to the atmosphere of Fenchurch 
Street ; and his soul is sick within him. 
He seeks distraction from himself. He 
must shut out the splendid past; he 
would be blind to the fog-dimmed future. 
So he buries his head in his labours and 
finds peace. Oremus, laboremus. 





HERE are some, indeed, to whom 
the Back-End brings no bitterness. 
These are they who, by the un- 
kindness of the gods and an unhappy 
choice of parents, are doomed to un- 
remitting holidays. Change is not for 
them, nor any repose from idleness. ‘They 
must do nothing all the year, nor ever 
relax from their labours. For them no 
farly Closing Movement, no week-ends 
off, no public holidays. ‘Their part has 
been apportioned to them, and they must 
labour at it day in day out without end. 
And a strike is of no avail; no man can 
strike against himself. Yet they too have 
their consolation. ‘To them the Back- 
End brings no peculiar bitterness—and 
the hope of pheasants. And yet I think 
that he who knows nothing of the sourness 
of this time knows also nothing of the 
sweetest part of life. He has no work ; 
he knows no holidays. For him life is 
without relief; it is always the Back-End 
with him. 

And it is curious to consider how much 
of life is lived about these little holidays 
of ours ; and yet how small a fraction of 
it they occupy. Many a man, indeed, 
only endures the ninety working days of 
each quarter for the ninety-first day at 
the end. Yet I doubt if the hours of our 
truest pleasure are passed in pleasure- 
seeking. A holiday, it seems to me, is 
often like a honeymoon: the best of it 
is over when it has begun. Yet the end 
of it never comes without the same world- 
weariness and sense of disappointment. 
If the holiday has been enjoyed, then we 
bid it good-bye reluctantly ; if not, then 
there is the bitterness that the best part 
of the year has been barren of delight. 
And to me it seems that a holiday should 
always so be spent that we thank heaven 
when it is over. I hold a holiday no true 
holiday if it is enjoyed. The joy should 
come with the end of it and the release 
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from holidaying. And in this we were 
better off of old. ‘Then the holidays were 
a time of leisurely boredom. We lived 
through them, doing nothing; and were 
only thankful when the end brought the 
relief of work. But now the art of being 


bored is lost, and with it the art of 
keeping holiday aright. Now we live 


through our work for the sake of our 
holiday; once we endured our holiday 
for our work’s sake. Now, when the 
holiday comes we are not bored ; we have 
not the time. ‘The holidays are no longer 
a four-weeks yawn, but a time of bustle, 
battle, and achievement. The restlessness 
of modern life pursues us in our pleasure 
as in our work. Whatever else we do, 
we may not rest. ‘The holidays are not 
for rest; they are for change—a change 
of work. And the end of them must find 
us returning not empty-handed but with 
spoil—a wife, a fish, a record, what you 
will ; only so long as you can show that 
you have not idled your time away. So, 
now that the end has come, there comes 
with it no sense of relief. We have spent 
our holidays as if they were meant to be 
enjoyed; we have enjoyed them; and 
now that they are over, frankly we regret 
them; and, ds frankly, the fault is with 
ourselves. Our holiday has been in vain. 








J EVER perhaps does the Back-End 
fall on us with the same poignant 
sense of woe as when we are 

schoolboys. ‘Then the summer holidays, 
a perpetual harvest of delight, are over ; 
and the knowledge that the best of life 
has been lived, that all the rest is bitter- 
ness and ashes, comes on us then as 
rarely later in life. A boy parts from his 
holiday as from a fond mother. Long 
he has cherished her, and now must turn 
his back on her for ever. Manfully he 
kisses her, and yet with straining eyes ; 
then goes forth loyal ever to the memory 
of the best that she has been to him. 
In later years he feels the woe of 
parting still, but never so poignantly. 
His holiday is less a mother to him 
than the mistress of amonth. He expects 
less of her, and if she prove fickle is 
barely disappointed. The end comes 
never indeed without a pang, nor ever 
with the anguish of old. And yet I know 
not. We are schoolboys most of us until 
the end. The old ties sever, the old faces 
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fade, the old home is no more. In those 
days to many of us our holidays become 
our home; and the end of them, beginning 
with the bleak Back-end, thrusts us forth 
upon a careless world, just as forlorn, just 
as sore of heart, as ever in the old days 
when we found ourselves thrust forth 
from home to school. 

The end of any lengthened period of 
comradeship brings with it the same 
feeling of bereavement and _ brimming 
tenderness. To bid good-bye to an 
enemy who by long contact had become 
a habit to us, would not be done, I fancy, 
without the same sense of tears welling 
up within. The end is here; it is time 
to say good-bye ; another stage has been 
completed. We must part from a fellow- 
traveller who, however uncongenial, has 
footed it alongside us for many a mile. 
And I doubt if a convict, coming out of 
the gates of his prison and into liberty 
after long years, looks back on the gaunt 
house that has been home to him so long 
with dry eyes. That bleak building has 
become his habit and his home. He has 
sojourned with it as a man may sojourn 
with a mate, neither speaking ever to the 
other, yet growing each upon the other by 
long use. Now he turns his back upon 
it with a regretful tenderness; and not 
regretful because the best years of his 
life have been passed there, but because 
another bond has been broken, another 
end has come, and now he must strike 
forth on his way alone. 

It is often with us we know not why, 
this sense of bereavement and farewell, and 
never so much as in the beginning of the 
Back-End. Then we are bidding many 
things good-bye ; and everywhere about 
us is the whisper of farewell. Over the 
streets at evening gathers a grey solemnity 
that fits well with the time and the quaker 
hue of our reflections ; and on men’s faces 
is the set and sober air of those who come 
from a sorrowful leave-taking. 

To us, dwellers in the country, although 
we hear it too, this whispered fond fare- 
well, the Back-End brings a comfort of its 
own. For to us it is the fairest time in 
all the year. For months the land has 
been like one sleeping and clad always in 
sumptuous apparel ; and we are sated of 
the rich monotony of our lady’s wear. 
Now she begins to stir. Her hair is 
blown about her eyes; her raiment is 
ruffled. She wakes, throws off her 
lethargy, and rises. The calm _ slow 


majesty of those sleeping months is gone. 
She stands before us with outraged anger 
in her eyes. Unseen fingers begin to 
strip her of her rich array ; and soon she 
appears ragged as King Cophetua’s beggar 
maid. 

Ruin is in the air; but it is a glory of 
ruin. ‘The tragedy and splendour of it 
appeal to us as did never the complacent 
perfection of the summer months ; and to 
any but the owner, a trim castle on a hill, 
however comfortable to the eye it shows, 
is as nothing in majesty to the same 
castle in flames and roaring up to heaven. 

Decay is all about us, but there is 
appetite in the air. The hum and buzz 
of summer busyness is over, but there is 
the surge and restlessness of coming 
revolution in the tree-tops. The swallows 
are gone, but all day the robin is merry 
on the thorn. This is the time of flaming 
sunsets by the sea; and landward, at 
evening, a mellowed stillness of harvest- 
home rests upon all. Only with the fall 
of night steals over us again the shadow of 
the Back-End. The trees gather together, 
sweeping tattered robes about them to 
hide their nakedness. Winter and the 
voice of the wolf is in the wind, and all 
night long the dead leaves chatter as they 
patter by of Death and the Misery 
without end. And when the night is 
gone, no lark awakes the morning. 


ET, even to those who find a con- 
solation in the fading loveliness 
about them, the sense of bereave- 

ment comes with the Back-End. The 
wind already grey among the shorn trees, 
the dance of dead leaves at the corners 
of the lane, the windy rook-strewn sky— 
all speak of coming loss and the despair 
that is without hope. Year by year the 
Back-End comes upon us all with the 
same sense of woe. It is instant upon us 
while we are yet young, and when we 
shall be old it will be strange if it falls not 
on us like an added weight of years. It 
spares none, and is everywhere. ‘The 
children who as yet know nothing of 
work and holidays, the old who have 
laboured and now rest—to all alike 
the Back-End comes with its whisper of 
farewell. . 

At a wayside station a day or two ago, 
a wayfarer happened upon a scene to him 
typical of the Spirit of the Back-End. A 
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girl stood on the platform against a back- 
ground of coming desolation. A forlorn 
figure of the time she made, huddled 
away in her golf-cape and waving at the 
tail of a train swinging into the valley and 
away. 

The train swung round the corner of 
the valley, and was gone. The girl 
turned, and there was a rainy smile 
hovering uncertainly about her lips. 

“Seeing the boys off, Maidie ?” asked 
the wayfarer. 

“ One of them,” said sorrowful Maidie, 
and turned again to wave at the vanished 
train and hide from him her tears. 

*Jon’t both brothers go together ?” 
asked the wayfarer, surprised. 

“Tt wasn’t a brother,” said sorrowful 
Maidie, too sad to blush. ‘‘It was—a 
boy.” 

She climbed into her carriage, and he 
shut the door upon her. 

“Ton’t be too sad, Maidie,” he said. 
“ He'll soon be back.” 

But Maidie of the budding beauty and 
the rainbow mouth looked forth and was 
sad. 

“No more fun till Christmas,” she said. 
“No more boys,” and drove away, sorrow- 
ful still and with uncertain bosom, because 
of the prospect of those long boy-less 
months. 


? 
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NCE there was another boy—was it 
yesterday or long ago? I know 
not if I know: for I was not that boy. 
To him too the first day of the Back-End, 
which was the last day of the holidays 
richest in happiness of all the year, 
brought the end of all. And year by year 
as he came out from saying his good-bye 
with the throat-ache and _heart-soreness 
peculiar to the occasion, there stood at 
the door of the carriage awaiting him a 
square-set gardening man with blue-grey 
eyes, who held forth a weathered hand 
and in ita rose. ‘The hand he took, and 
shook, and lett behind. The rose he 
bore with him Etonwards, there to keep 
him company during the lean grey months 
while Christmas was on its way. All 
through the term it bore him company 
in his study, saluted at morning and at 
night: to the hostile eyes of the house- 
maid and foreign boys a mass of vegetable 
decay—no more ; to his nostrils, constant 
to the end, still smelling sweet of home 
and holidays. And on the last day, after 
it had borne him faithful company through 
the months, boy-like he buried it with 
glee among dead tea-leaves and the refuse 
of the term. But what recked he? The 
holidays were with him once again; he 
needed now no rose. His holidays were 
rose enough for him. 
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‘* And so he let it go at that.” 
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THE COST, COMFORT 
RAILWAY 


NOTES OF A JOURNE 


V 


BY HERMAN LE 
TRAVELLER who makes the 
journey around the globe finds 
“railroading” one of the most 


changeable institutions he encounters, as 
well as one of the most interesting. Most 
people cherish the delusion that railway 
fares are dearer in their own country than 
in any other. After you have bought 
tickets in all of them for all sorts of trains 
and distances it is easy to fix the extremes. 
Travelling is cheapest in Japan and dearest 
in England. It is the most luxurious in 
America, and the traveller there has the 
minimum of bother about meals, sleeping- 
cars, and luggage. 

I travelled from Nagasaki to Yokohama, 
in Japan, without a break in the journey. 
The distance is seven hundred miles, and 
the best trains require exactly forty-eight 
hours for the trip. Of these, six hours are 
occupied in crossing the Inland Sea by 
boat. The first-class fare is £2 os. 5d., 
second-class, £1 4s., and third-class one 
half of the second. Only an occasional 
train has a dining-car or a sleeping-car 
attached to it. Like everything else in 
Japan, the railway-carriages are toy-like, 
usually having only two or three compart- 
ments. In dining-cars you eat from tables 
hardly larger than little girls have for their 
dolls. At all stations, which are frequent, 
you can buy freshly-made tea for three- 
halfpence—pot, cup, tea and all. This 
you take in the car, and the dishes are 
thrown out of the window usually. 
Europeans dislike the prepared luncheons 
soid in boxes. They consist mainly of 
boiled rice and undercooked fish. Smok- 
ing is permitted in all compartments, for 
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all Japanese men and women smoke almest 
continually. A native lady enters the 
carriage, slips her feet from her tiny shoes 
—which have wood or rice-straw soles, 
stands upon the seat and then sits down 
demurely with her feet doubled beneath 
her, A moment later she lights a cigarette, 
or her little pipe, which holds just tobacco 
enough to produce two good whiffs of 
smoke. All Japanese people sit with 
their feet upon the seat of the car, and 
not as Europeans do. All of them have 
first removed their shoes. When the 
ticket-collector—attired in a blue uniform 
—enters the carriage, he removes his cap 
and twice bows politely. He repeats the 
bows as he comes to each passenger. 
More than go per cent. of all the travel 
in Japan is third-class, and about 2 per 
cent. only is first-class. Nearly all the 
locomotives are English. 

When the traveller reaches India he 
meets an_ entirely new condition. 
Distances are great, and night journeys 
are imperative; but there are neither 
sleeping-cars nor dining-cars. Each 
person is obliged to carry rugs and a 
pillow to make his own bed. Ordinarily, 
four persons can sleep in a_ first-class 
compartment and five in a second. ‘The 
latter shave a seat in the middle of the 
car. Each passenger is entitled at night 
to what in England is an entire seat. 
There are two top-shelf berths which are 
let down and held by straps. Rugs are 
spread upon these, and you have quite a 
comfortable bed. The majority of the 
cars are upholstered in leather. I bought 
at one time 5000 miles of railway tickets 
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in India. ‘This covered the distance from 
the extreme southern point at Tuticorin 
to the snow-covered barriers of the north, 
the Himalaya Mountains at Darjeeling ; 
and from Calcutta to Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Agra, Delhi, Jeypore, and Bombay. The 
first-class fare was exactly £25 ; second- 
class would be just a half of that, and 
third-class about one-sixth of it. India is 
provided with the best system of railway 
restaurants in the world. ‘Trains make 
stops of half an hour at given stations for 
early tea, breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. 
The prices of the meals are uniform 
everywhere, breakfast and luncheon being 
two shillings each, and dinner two-and- 
six. There is plenty of food, which is 
well cooked. 

An old man could have spent his life 
travelling in India and still not have gone 
very far. ‘Trains are abominably slow. 
The quickest one can do the trip from 
Tuticorin to Calcutta, about 1500 miles, 
in three full days and four nights of con- 
tinuous going. Stops at the little stations 
are excessively long. India and Japan have 
by far the most efficient porters at railway 
stations, who carry one’s luggage for a 
third of the fee demanded in Europe or 
America. 

After Oriental travelling the French 
railways in Egypt seem like extravagant 
luxury. The carriages are small and 
rather jolty, but are mostly well up- 
holstered. ‘Trains running through the 
desert sands: from Port Said to Cairo 
make scarcely any noise; the sound is 
deadened like that of an American train 
sweeping over the snow plains of the 
West. ‘The fares are about the same as in 
France. Surely the dustiest ride in the 
whole world is from Cairo to Luxor, where 
the sand gets through and covers every- 
thing. And yet along the way for 
hundreds of miles on both sides of you 
are the finest wheat fields. The contrast 
between the sands and wheat fields in 
February is most striking. From an 
eminence the superb valley of the Nile 
looks like a bright green ribbon stretched 
across a yellow pine floor. 

The railways in Greece are conducted 
like the French, fares are similar, but 
distances are so insignificant that no 
attempt is made to have an extravagant 
service. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in one of 
his stories, says the porter on the train 
from Paris to Constantinople spoke eight 
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languages. I heard the porter on our 
rather pretentious express from Constanti- 
neple to Budapest speak six—English, 
French, German, Arabic, Bulgarian, and 
Hungarian. ‘There are enlightened lands 
where few college professors can do that. 
The distance from Constantinople to 
Vienna is 660 miles, the first-class fare, 
including sleeping-car berth, is £6 16s., 
and second-class #4 12s. By the best 
every-day express the journey requires two 
full days’ and nights’ continuous travelling. 
As a matter of comparison, the distance 
from Philadelphia to Chicago is 880 miles, 
the first-class fare, including sleeping-car 
berth, is #4 12s., exactly equal to the 
second-class on the Oriental train, and 
the journey is made by the express trains 
in twenty-one hours. However, the so- 
called rapid service from Constantinople to 
Vienna is one of the most comfortable in 
all Europe, but the trains are extremely 
deliberate about reaching their destination. 
All travellers agree that the Italian 
railways are the worst in Europe. The 
fact that they are owned by the Govern- 
ment and leased to private companies 
does not seem to be of any advantage 
to the public. As there can be no 
competition, there are no extra induce- 
ments in the shape of fine cars, swift 
trains, or good dinners, to invite travel 
over a particular line. These are the 
very things which produce the excellent 
service in some directions in England 
and America. Fares are lower in Italy, 
but trains are slow. ‘The carriages are 
small and unclean, and the road-beds 
are badly kept. Apart from these there 
is the incidental annoyance of having 
ticket-sellers deliberately handing you the 
wrong change; the man who zsés your 
ticket illegally demands a fee for doing 
his duty; and the ticket collector seeks 
a bribe for letting your small luggage 
pass through the gate. I heard a clerk 
demand a fee of ten francs to put his 
visé upon a ticket. At Genoa I saw the 
ticket inspector stop an English lady’s 
porter and refuse to allow him to pass 
with several bundles until he had paid 
a small bribe. He did it as openly asa 
Turkish Customs official will accept five 
piastres and pass your trunk unopened. 
Mark Twain once described the French 
railway road-beds as being smooth as 
glass. All in all, the service there is the 
best on the Continent. The express 
trains between Marseilles and Paris are 
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excellent; but I consider the service 
between Paris and Brussels as the finest 
in Europe. ‘The schedule time is about 
fifty miles an hour; the heavy corridor 
coaches are long and steady, and the 


compartments are nicely arranged. ‘The 
second-class compartments throughout 


France are usually equal in appearance 
and comfort to the English first-class. 
Fares are cheaper in both France and 
Germany than in England. The coaches 
are usually superior, but the trains in 
England run more swiftly as a rule. The 
Continental system of registering luggage 
is fairly good, but expensive as compared 
with the American. Railway restaurants 
in France and Germany are of little value, 
but in the former country good prepared 
luncheons in baskets can be purchased. 

In Germany there are fourth-class cars, 
although why anything worse than the 
third was provided appears strange. But 
the thrifty Germans crowd the fourth and 
the third, and permit strangers to have a 
monopoly of the first and second. The 
seats of the third and fourth are not 
upholstered. The only difference between 
the first and second is the colour of the 
cushions and the price of the tickets. 
Everything in Germany is done in an 
officious manner, and there is an ex- 
cessive amount of official interference and 
direction. Many of these employés are 
old soldiers. All wear military-looking 
uniforms, and stations seem to be full 
of them. ‘The station-master looks as 
gorgeous as a Mexican brigadier general. 
He faces the train when it moves from 
the station, and stands at rigid attention 
like a soldier before an officer. Even 
at little flag stations along the route you 
catch glimpses of old men, and sometimes 
women, in a very erect attitude as the 
train rushes by, holding the flag in a 
certain position. Railway-station em- 
ployés, like tramway employés, in Germany 
are far better and more neatly dressed than 
anywhere else in all Europe. Extra fares 
are charged on many of the express trains. 

Railroading is cheap in Switzerland. 
There is a peculiar system much used 
there by residents whose business de- 
mands much travelling. For about twenty 
pounds you can purchase a second-class 
ticket which will entitle you to ride any- 
where in Switzerland and as much as 
you like fora whole year. They are like 
a free pass, but the photograph of the 
owner must be upon the ticket. 
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The three most noticeable things about 
British railroads are the high price of first- 
class tickets, the lack of officials at stations, 
and the worst system of managing luggage 
in all the world. It is sometimes difficult 
to find any one at a station who seems to 
have any official knowledge or authority. 
And even then they do not always seem to 
know things. I asked the “information 
bureau” at Belfast about a certain train, 
and after hesitating a moment the official 
replied: “I do not know the exact 
time, but Cook’s will tell you.” 

Three leading English railways have, 
as every one knows, been racing trains 
from London to Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
I saw it stated that one train, after August 
ist, would run the 400 miles in 420 
minutes. ‘That is splendid speed, and for 


that long distance I believe it is the 
swiftest train in the world. ‘The _ first- 


class fare to Glasgow is just 30 per cent. 
higher than for a similar distance on the 
finest American express trains, which also 
includes sleeping-car fare. To a person 
who travels in all directions in Great 
Britain and Ireland it is apparent that all 
effort at standard speed and comfortable 
service is expended upon the very few 
trains to Liverpool and the two large 
cities in Scotland. Consequently, travel 
in other directions is not nearly so com- 
fortable or rapid. The thing that every 
stranger notices is that one is obliged, 
except on these few “ flyers to the North,” 
to be changing carriages constantly. 
Great Britain and Ireland also stand 
aloof and alone in the matter of sending 
luggage. Each passenger is obliged to 
sort out his or her own trunk, and when 
starting must look in the luggage van to 
see that his parcels are there. Passengers 
are told to do this by the guards. It is 
indeed a strange scramble which occurs 
at the end of a long journey, when a score 
or more weary and hungry travellers are 
obliged to gather about the van to identify 
luggage. The only excuse I have ever 
heard given for such a seventeenth-century 
system was that the railway companies 
have always done it that way. The 
absence of even fairly good Sunday trains 
is another feature of English railroading. 
Americans do not usually like the 
compartment-carriage idea. I think, 
however, that while the first-class in 
Surope is not so luxurious and comfort- 
able as the fine, individual chairs in 
American Pullmans, the European second- 
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ELDER; ‘‘ Was you ever fou, Macdougall?” 
MACDOUGALL: ‘! Aye, aince.” 


ELDER: ‘‘ What was it on?” 
MACDOUGALL (after a pause): ‘*‘ Cauld mutton.” 





class is more agreeable for a long dis- 
tance than the American ordinary car. 
There are no second-class sleeping-cars in 
America, but all first-class fares on night 
trains secure sleeping-car accommodation. 
A European arriving in New York to 
cross the American continent to San 
Francisco could have his luggage checked 
at his hotel in the former city, and it 
would be delivered at his hotel in the 
latter, 3600 miles away. It would travel 
all the four days on the same trains with 
the owner, but he would neither ‘see it 
nor be bothered about it ; and it would 
reach the hotel in San Francisco as 
quickly as he would, and without any 
expense except for cartage from the 
station to the hotel. By some routes 
the traveller would only need to change 
cars once in that long journey. Chairs 
in American cars are reserved and 
numbered when the ticket is purchased, 
just as the chair in a theatre is reserved. 
The passenger is saved the annoyance 
of the usual European scramble for seats. 
Dining-cars seem a rare luxury in Europe 
and in the Orient. In America a railroad 
that did not run dining-cars not only on 
one but on all its morning, midday, and 


late afternoon trains going any consider- 
ble distance, would have to go out of 
business for lack of patronage. ‘The 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s limited express 
trains to the West make but two stops from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg, 345 miles. ‘The 
trains carry a library, finely arranged 
bath-rooms, barber’s shop, smoking-rooms, 
and stenographers and type-writers for the 
use of letter-writers. Whenever the train 
halts during the day at a station, the 
stock-market quotations which have been 
telegraphed on ahead from New York 
are delivered to any one who cares to 
see them, without any charge. There are 
also drawing-rooms, and an observation- 
car from which passengers can get a 
good look at the mountain scenery. In 
each car there is at least one porter to 
wait upon the passengers. 

The ¢rains de /uxe in Europe, which run 
say from Paris to Constantinople and to 
other great capitals about twice a week, 
are far more expensive than the every- 
day rapid service in those countries the 
fares of which I have referred to. The 
de Juxe fares are from 50 to 75 per cent. 
higher than on any of the finest American 
trains, which far excel in speed. 
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THE CROOKED MAN. 


"THERE was a crooked man, He bought a crooked cat 

He walked a crooked mile, Which caught a crooked mouse ; 
He found a crooked sixpence And they all lived together 
Beside a crooked stile. In a little crooked house. 


Old Rhyme. 
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AN AMERICAN SCHOOLBOY’S LETTERS. 


INTRODUCED BY AN ADMIRING ENGLISHMAN. 


N a decadent epistolary age, seeking 
sustenance in the crumbs which fall 
from the literary table, much— 

perhaps too much—has been made of 
the vaporous outpourings of the lover. 
Philosophers, poets, painters, and men 
of science have contributed likewise 
their quota, without reserve ; and indeed 
it is hard to find where privacy remains. 
Amid this general violation of sanctity 
the schoolboy has been strangely over- 
looked. Not that he is a neglected 
feature in literature: far otherwise. ‘The 
matchless ‘‘ Crossjay,” ‘Tom Sawyer and 
the Bad Boy,” “ Eric, or Little by Little,” 
and ‘Tom Brown,” to name a few ex- 
amples merely, depict him variously at 
his best and at his worst (individual 
taste may settle which is which). But 
as a letter-writer the schoolboy is not 
well known, possibly because he is not 
prolific. Mr. Nugent Bankes has given 
us two delightful diaries of a_ typical 
Eton boy, and more recently has added 
his letters; but this is an isolated case, 
and besides there attaches to it the 
stigma of fiction which clouds the fame 
of our only “Englishwoman.” It is un- 
necessary to invent the schoolboy; he 
is there. He possesses an_ inherent 
facility, or perhaps one should say diffi- 
cility, which gives piquancy to his literary 
expression. His style is suz generts, 
like nothing else in letters. Reduced 
to simplest terms it is perhaps a blend 
of the sporting and the mendicant parson, 
combining the raciness of the one with 
the plausibility of the other. His subject- 
matter is frequently bald to the verge 
of commonplace, appealing but rarely 
to the higher feelings. It is in his fine 
handling of indifferent themes that the 
special charm of his discourse lies. The 


‘same freedom, almost brutal in_ its 


frankness, characterises his treatment of 
a dog-fight or of a domestic bereavement. 
There are no half-shades, no mawkish 
complexities of thought in his composition; 
and it may be premised that when 


driven reluctantly to the contemplation 
of abstract sentimentalities, he brings to 
bear on them the cold logic of a piti- 
lessly concrete intellect. ‘These letters, 
which I am privileged to edit for a de- 
vouring public, are written by an American 
schoolboy of the age of twelve to his 
parents, and are typical of their kind. 
‘They are presented in the original verna- 
cular, backed in all cases, so far as I 
can decipher it, by the original spelling. 
That they are genuine is_ self-evident 
from the inequality of style, which I 
have respected, neither altering nor 
omitting anything which came into my 
hands, except the names. A _ cheerful 
absence of dates makes chronology im- 
possible in this correspondence. 


Dear Mamma & Papa 

I like school ever so much better now 
so does Will and the other boys are all very 
nice to us. I have got a nice chum who 
is called Robert Gordon and is just as old 
as I am but the boys only call him Rob, this 
is his 1st year too and he gave me some 
peanuts at dictation the other day to make 
up but I did not let the master see and only 
eat one till after school as not to hurt his 
feelings. There is another boy who is a 
great cad all the fellows say, also a great 
chete too so nobody will play with him. His 
name is George Andrews. ‘Thank Papa 
for the money which came in very useful. 
The masters are very nice fellows too but 
one we call sheeps-eyes because the boys 
will not mind him, but the latin master is 
a daisy and does not work us too hard. I 
am glad you are having a good time over 
there and hope there will not be a storm 
when you come back. I read about all the 
places you told me, and would like to see 
the gullatin, it must have been very nice to 
have lived at that time as there is nothing 
going on now. I will like the picture very 
much of Napoleon when it comes if you 
can get it over safe but | think the french 
behaved very mean to him in the end. | 
hear the tea bell'!ringing and must get tidy 
for it 

Your loving friend Roger B. Elmslie. 


Note the unobtrusive dignity of the 
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signature, and the consciousness of equality 
embodied in that word “ friend.” Note 
too the love of incident, which thirsts for 
a “gullatin ” to make life interesting. It 
is what we all feel, but most of us would 
selfishly limit its operations to people we 
disliked. There is no trace of such mean 
narrowness here. The next letter is some- 
what matter-of-fact : 


Dear Mamma 

Three cheers for Christmas. I am so 
glad you have come home again as I want to 
see you again so badly. Will says shall we 
only bring the small trunk as it will hold 
enuf for us both. All our drawers have grown 
to small for us in the wash so we shall have 
to get new ones when we come home. The 
party will be great fun ; ask all the boys to it 
that I know. The new club will also be very 
nice for us to play at and give Miss B., I 
don’t know how to spell her name but you 
will no who I mean my love. I am sorry 
Papa has had the gout so bad he should not 
work so hard but hope he will be better for 
Christmas 

Your loving Roger. 


The third letter is addressed to a 
younger brother, and is marked by some 
condescension. The reference to spelling 
is rather happy in one so untrammelled 
on his own account : 


Dear Lorrie, 

I got your letter it was a very nice one 
but you did not spell all words right but I 
will tell you how when I come home. We 
like this school very much now but you 
would not I don’t think because the lessons 
are too hard for you. We have all got ni- 
ck names but I have not got one yet. I had 
a letter from Judy, and also one from Frank 
Davis and also one from Rich Jackson 
which says that he is going to ask his 
farther to let him come to this school as he 
wants to learn the cricket, but I don’t think 
you can ever learn it because you cant run 
fast enuf, but I will try and teach it you 
when I come home. You can use my paints 
some but don’t forget to clean the brushes 
and don’t use that blue which makes green 
as their is only a little of it left. Will says 


you must not touch nothing of his. Your 
loving friend Roger B. Elmslie. 
5 5 
The next letter is typewritten. I give 


it as it stands, except for the variations in 
“* spasing.” 


DEAR PAPA 

I am going to wrte this letter to you 

to show you how this machine works be- 
cause you gave it to me. it isa daisy but I 
need to pratise some more for I have al- 
most forgotton how to work it again and it 
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will be a great safing to my writeing paper 
for it is running short. I forgot to turn the 
double spaser there but will soon get in the 
way again. NExt SUNDAY I am going to 
write a long letter to miss HOWlet as I owe 
her 2she will be surprised to hear I have 
really got a machine of my own now wont 
she. How is your new man getting on now 
can he work quick. another boy here has a 
machine too just like mine but he can wrie 
lots faster and never makes no mistakes if 
you would send me some money to buy a 
dictonary it would be a great help as I do 
not no if all the words in this are right and 
ROB Gordon is no good at spelling but much 
better than me at latin. But pleas [ 

all mistakes for I will soon get my hand in 
at again. Yesterday we all had a fine game 
at golf but WILL is going to tell you all about 
it because it takes too long on the machine. 
I must stop now because another boy is 
waiting for me to lone it to him as he wants 
to write to his mother before supper. Give 
my love to every-body and thanks for the 
money which will last some time 

YOUR LOVING FRIEND : 
ROGER B. ELMSLIE. 


The next four letters are also 


written : 
DEAR PAPA & MAMMA 


yesterday a boy in our class had to go 
home because his farther died in the middle 
of the night in a fit. he cried so bad about 
him so I gave him my old watch as I did 
not need it, and that seemed to comfort him 
some as he had not got one of his own. his 
mothwr isa wider and he may not come 
back any more he is the brightest boy in our 
class too next to Warren Pilkington, but he 
is english and has seen the queen also the 
prince of WAles but is a very nice boy too 
and Captain of our cricket teem. Cricket 
is a very nice gameand I wish itwas played 
more inthis country I am going to try and 
get up a teem in New York when I come 
home again among the fellows and be the 
captain myself as I know it the best. IF 
ROYSTON does not come back this term 
he is going to wriet us all about the funeral. 
but if he does he will have to ware black. 
WE will need some more money as ours has 
pretty nearlly run out. 
YOUR LOVING FRIEND ROGER 
—P.S. Please excuse the slips as I was ina 
great hurry R.B.E. 


Dear MAMMA & PAPA 

that boy whose father died has come 
back he has got to ware black but he can 
ware the school colors to play in. HE 
could not see his father when he went home 
because he was all black they said from 
dieing in a fit. there is another boy here 
whose father was drowned and when they 
got him up he was swollen twice his size and 
they had to have his coffin made to order 


type- 
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as none were big enough to fit him. ROB 
GORDON has a fellon on his finger and 
cant wriet his lessons. How does Lorrie 
like being back at school again? he ought 
to come here it would do him good. Mr. 
Beti is not as nice as the masters here and 
Lorrie said he pulled his ear one day which 
I] think he had no right but do not tell Lorrie 
I told you in case it got back to Mr. Beti 
but Lorrie didn’t like him nor do I or WILL 
for he thinks he knows too much. ‘Lhank 
Mrs. Jones for the cake & tell her we 
thought it was a dandy. I am trying to 
improve in writeing and look out all the 
words but have to use the single space as I 
am getting near the end of the paper. 
Goodbye. Roger. 


DEAR MAMMA. 

This can only be a short letter as 
I have no more paper left as all the fellows 
will borrow it and I have got no money left 
to buy any more. thank you for the dict. I 
will try and look out all the words but it 
takes a long time when you are in a hurry. 
I dont wear my best suit on week days only 
on SUndays, and the housekeeper here who 
is also a very nice woman mended my pants 
on our birthdays she makes uS cakes and is 
very kittd. WILL lost his best hat it fell 
into the water the other day when he went 
out to some ice that was not frozen hard the 
boys all pulled Will out but the hat went 
down. I am sorry you have been sick and 
will try and write oftener but last Sunday 
there was a fight going on. 

I wish we could get some skating but it is 
still too warm. I have only been away from 
Church once because | had a cold. thank 
Papa for the money I will try and make it 
spin out longer. Now I must stop because 
there ix no more room & hope you will 
think it neater this time. 

Your loving friend Roger Elmslie. 


The next letter shows a judicious con- 
cern on the part of Roger for his parents’ 
enlightenment. It would naturally be 
galling to an intelligent boy if his relations 
should exhibit ignorance on the principal 
topic of the day; and besides, in the 
excitement of communicating news, the 
fact that his people would be likely to 
have seen the newspapers for themselves 
would be a consideration unworthy of 
notice. 


DEAR PAPA & MAMMA 
7 I am writeing to tell you about 
a dredful acident there has been off the 
coast of CUba; there was abig battle ship 
called the Maine which was bloun up by 
gunpowder into a hundred pieces and evry 
one went to the bottom. if you look in the 
papers it will tell you all about it. The 
Spaniards did it and there is going to be a 
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great war about it and I hope we will lick 
them well. ‘There is a spanish boy here so 
we licked him well for the NATIONS 
honour, but he says it was all a acident but 
it was not and if you get a paper you will 
see the truth. 

We had prays for the sailors and there 
little children and I would like a dollar or 
50 cents at once please to send to them as 
the boys are getting up a subscription for 
them as they are starving, so please send it 
by next male as it is not for me and as we 
want them to get it right off. 

YOUR LOVING Friend 
ROGER B. 
ELMSLIE. 


P.S. WILL would like a dollar for the 
sailors too please. I am sending some 
pictures cut out of the papers about it. 
Please exsuse the slips as I was in a great 
hurry and the machine is all going wrong 
now I think it is worn out. R.B.S. 

Send that tomorrow if you can as it is 
urgent. 


The remaining letters are not written 
on the typewriter, for reasons which will 
appear. It is probable that the services 
of a “mason” were not requisitioned, or 
else that they were unsuccessful. 


Dear Papa & Mamma. 

My machine is all broke up now as 
there was something wrong inside so Bob 
Gordon took it to bits and so will want a 
little extra money to put it right again as 
we will have togeta mason. The typewriter 
here does not no what the truble was, and 
he is so mean he will not let us write on his 
and will never give you a extra sheet of 
paper without making you pay. Please 
excuse this paper as I do not waste the best 
as it is nearly run out. If you like we can 
send you the bill for the machine when it is 
done as you wont no how much to send. 

Your loving friend 
Roger B. Elmslie. 


In the absence of direct information I 
infer that the sweet reasonableness of 
this demand had its reward, for the next 
is not so coy; in fact, some degenerate 
parents might consider it a trifle strong. 
Seeing, however, that there is a motive of 
self-preservation at the bottom of it, I do 
not share that opinion. 


Dear Papa, 

I am sorry to bother you but there is 
a boy here who never gets any pocket money 
and when he borrows the other boys he 
never gives it back again. He broke my 
cycle the other day when I loaned it to him 
so I told the man that mended it to send the 
bill to you as we were both run out. If you 
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could send Jimmy Baxter a little pocket 
money when you send ours it would not 
come so hard on us, as it is not his fault 
he never gets any, as he only has a old 
stepmother who does not like him and will 
not let him come home on the holidays he 
would be very grateful if you could let him 
have a dollar a week as I said I was sure 
you would when you heard how bad he was 
treated. Will you send an answer by return 
male and say if you can do this or not. 
Will sends his love and would like a little 
more money too as he owes a boy 75 cents. 
Excuse this paper but we are all run out. 
Your loving friend Roger B. Elmslie. 
P.S. In haste for answer. 


Then consider the pathos of this 
appeal : 


Dear papa. 
the money has run out again. Could 
you send me a dollar as I need it badly. 
We are training sparrows to try and tame 
them and then we are going to give them to 
a musem of birds but it takes a lot to do it 
with. If you send it as soon as you get this 
I will get it to-morrow night and all will be 
right. I am sorry Lorrie feels so badly 
without us tell him he can have the white 
rabit for himself as I do not care for it any 
more. 
Your loving friend Roger Elmslie. 

P.S. Will would like a little money too 

but dont mix it with mine R. E, 


A meaner person would have taken 
credit for some generosity in that matter 
of the white ‘rabit’; but as in the case 
of the watch which so solaced the feelings 
of the boy who had lost his father, our 
hero frankly discounts the sentiment of 
his offering and puts it on a common- 
sense basis. 

The next letter, which is also the last, 
is written from a house in Montreal. If 
a little mixed in its classifications, it at 
any rate gives a descriptive sketch of the 
family party which would be hard to beat 
for clarity and succinctness. Mark too 
the free treatment of an interesting family 
event. 


Dear mamma. 

I am glad we have now got a baby of 
our own and hope it is a nice one and does 
not cry much and would like to know how 
it came as you did not tell us. I suppose it 


will be a sister to us and will ‘try to like 
it. How does it take to Lorrie? I hope he 
does not fight it. They have got a baby 
here but I do not like it much as everything 
it sees you eating it will cry for and then 
you have got to give it to it or it will tell 
its mother. We like it here very much but 
miss you and papa. Mrs. Evans is a very 
nice woman so also is the Father. there is 
also 2 big sisters and 1 big brother but he 
is too bossy and is going to get married 
shortly. He is called Bertie but Wallie is 
going to tell the girl all about him as he 
really is because he is such a sneak and got 
us all in a big row yesterday for borrowing 
his boat which leaks anyway, and then she 
may not have him when she knows what he 
really is. Wallie and Percy had to go to 
bed for it, but she did not send Will and me 
as she said we did not no, but I could not 
think he was so mean. This house is much 
bigger than ours with a big yard all around 
it and 2 Peacocks which are also very fierce 
birds. They also keep 3 horses but the 
white one is lame, and 2 ponies, and think 
the white one will go blind too. They have 
also got a lovely old watch dog called Tom 
but do not know if he will have pups as they 
do not no yet what he is, also pigs and ducks 
and lots of rabbits and also 3 gardeners to 
keep the place in order with as it is so big 
and who are also very nice men. Lotty is a 
very nice girl and more like a boy so also 
is Ruth who also says Berty was a_ big 
sneake to try and get us all in such a row. 
Miss Edith who is a very nice young lady 
gave me this paper as I had got none left 
and no money to buy any more with and 
Will says will you send us a check right off 
please as we have already had to borrow a 
good deal of Mr. Simpson and would like to 
pay it back to him. 

We are all going toa Cathedrel to-night 
which is a heathen place and will be very 
nice as it is all in latin which I know and 
have never been in one before. I suppose 
that baby cant walk or talk at all yet. I 
have now no more to say and must stop 
though the paper is not yet all used up. 
Tell papa I was glad to hear he won such a 
good score at golf, this paper is not easy to 
write on, and hope he will go on improving. 

Your loving Roger. 


As his faithful editor I reciprocate 
towards Roger the amiable sentiment 
addressed to his fortunate father. And 
as I have no more to say, I also 
will stop—though the paper is not all 
used up. 


[Jn printing these letters the MS. has been faithfully followed. We mention this to explain the 
sudden appearance of capital letters in some of the compositions.—Ep. P.M.M.] 
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BOOKS TO READ. 


BY G. K. CHESTERTON 


OOKS as well as newspapers fall 
probably to some extent under the 
influence of that dark and almost 

mystical interlude in our civilisation which 
goes by the name of the “silly season.” 
The silly season is just advancing upon us, 
and reminds us once more of certain rather 
peculiar characteristics by which it is 
commonly denoted. The principal objection 
to the silly season in the newspapers 1s, that 
it is not really silly. If this period really 
turned our attention to gossip and levity, to 
wholesome superficiality and bracing folly, 
it would be as admirable an institution as 
sea-bathing. The extraordinary thing’ is, 
however, that it is in the silly season that 
current literature becomes of a_ sudden 
appallingly philosophical and_ repulsively 
moral, At other times really frivolous events, 
such as Academy dinners and he it waves and 
Parliumentary elections, are studied without 
a smile ; but in the season which is miscalled 
silly, nothing short of a correspondence on 
religion or marriage or vivisection will 
satisfy these remarkable holiday makers. 
Now, what is obviously wanted, both in 
books and newspapers, is a real silly season, 
in which we should all manage 


—- to be really silly. We need an 
a SINY established holiday of the human 
season. . 


intellect. If editors, for exam- 
ple, must produce newspapers during this 
season, they should be freed absolutely from 
all obligations of veracity or intelligence. 
They should bring out their papers in a spirit 
of roaring irresponsibility ; every day’s issue 
should be a more indefensible joke than the 
last. Thus at the end of the silly season 
they would return to their labours with 
characteristics wholly different to their 
present ones—with a sense of fairness and 
an interest in accuracy. 

A very slight study of the books that 
have appeared recently serves to convince 
us that this great reform, this intellectual 
saturnalia, would be an even greater boon to 
the jaded novelist than to the jaded editor. 
There ought to be a close time for clever 
people ; working from year’s end to year’s 
end, their novels and poems are in a continual 
state of decline. I should suggest that the 
true silly season should apply to book 
writers also. If we must hear at all of Mrs. 
Craigie or Mr. Anthony Hope within this 
period, let them also be irresponsible ; let 
them publish chatty accounts of their dreams, 
or what they had for breakfast, or what they 


honestly and really think of the old lady 
next door. This would be immeasurably 
better than working at a pressure which 
produces novels weighted with all their 
responsibility and yet wholly unworthy of 
their powers. 

Mr. Anthony Hope’s new novel, 777stram 
of Blent (John Murray), is a remarkable ex- 
¢: "Petgtvens ample of this: it stands in alniost 
of Blent.’”? ©X@¢tly the same relation to the 

author’s best work as is occupied 
by The Serious Wooing, which we noticed 
last month, to the best work of Mrs. 
Craigie. Both lie under the damaging 
sentence that they are not bad. Of each 
the best that can be said is, that it is written 
by an author who cannot write badly. But 
both are, when all is said and done, chiefly 
remarkable for possessing no sort of colour 
or character which can be especially con- 
nected with the artist’s personality. Mrs. 
Craigie has a personality: she is a cynical 
sentimentalist, a light made up of moon- 
shine and wax-candles ; A Serious Wooing 
might have been written by almost anybody 
else, for indeed it is the essence of her 
wooings that they are not serious. Similarly 
Mr. Anthony Hope has a personality. He 
is the incarnation of a certain luxurious 
adventure, a Sybarite Ulysses, a knight errant 
in a hansom-cab. Yet in the same way 
Tristram of Blent is a work uncoloured by 
his peculiar powers, a work in a solid and 
moral manner, that great manner in which 
he can never be great. 

Yet Z7ristram of Blent is emphatically a 
book to be read, not only because it contains 
abundance of ability and _ interest, but 
because it is becoming obvious that Mr. 
Anthony Hope is more and more addressing 
himself to the difficulties of this more 
austere form of fiction. The story of 
Tristram of Blent, as is by this time 
comparatively well known, concerns itself 
with a young aristocrat who, in his devotion 
to the patrimony and tradition of his family, 
deliberately conceals his own illegitimacy in 
the sincere conviction that the blood in his 
veins gives him rights higher than the law. 
Henry Tristram is up to a certain point a very 
able study, but we can never quite get rid of 
the notion that the author admires him not for 
his virtues but for his faults, his very great 
faults—solemnity and a sense of dignity and 
a landed estate. He is, in fact, a very true 
sketch of a certain kind of aristocrat who 
may be called a sham gentleman, because his 
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external air of courage and self-possession 
are really due to inherent materialism and 
stupidity. He has the fidelity due to a head 
with only room for one idea, and the fighting 
spirit, due not to the presence of courage, 
which is a spiritual virtue, but to the absence 
of fear, which is an animal defect. There 
have been warriors and princes of this 
order, but they were not above fear and 
shame—they were below them. It is difficult 
to entertain any particular admiration for a 
man who passed in thinking about his 
ancestors the years that most men pass 
in thinking about their sweethearts, who 
devoted to a dingy intrigue and a battered 
armorial bearings that period in which the 
very blood of our bodies appears to surge 
towards the stars. He was actually anxious 
to be lord of the estate of Blent at a time 
when every clerk and errand-boy is lord of 
the universe. 

This mood of rebellion against Lord 
Tristram is only evoked, as we have sug- 
gested, by the indefinable air of deference 
with which the author approaches the 
pompous rapacity of his hero. Among 
the many fine touches in the book none is 
finer than that of the almost instantaneous 
surrender of Lord Tristram to the rival 
heiress on the discovery that she has the 
face and manners of the Tristrams ; never- 
theless I find it difficult to believe that any 
man ever fell in love with a woman because 
she resembled his own family. Love is an 
emancipating force, and it ought to have 
emancipated Tristram enough to make him 
forget whether his name was Tristram or 
Tomkins. Even an Anthony Hope aristocrat 
might cease to be a snob when he was 
in love. Yet in spite of all these faults 
the book is a marvel of literary craftsman- 
ship. Nothing can be cleverer than the 
way in which Mr. Hope dodges altogether 
the problem of the utterly indefensible moral 
position of the hero, by representing that 
he never had even an instant’s doubt about 
the rectitude of his own lawless and de- 
ceptive claim. It is not exactly human 
nature ; it makes Tristram something very 
like a madman, and something excessively 
unlike the ordinary conventional man of 
title and fashion, who is generally more in- 
fluenced by what the ruck of his associates 
would think honourable than if he were a 
monk of a medieval order. But this brilliant 
gap in the psychology is one of the ablest 
pieces of intellectual bullying in literature. 
Tristram so completely ignores the perfidy 
of his position that in time we come to 
ignore it too. The book is full of this 
faultless fictional strategy ; but, as we have 
suggested before, it might have been written 
anywhere by anybody of similar experience 
and talent. If it fell from the moon we 
could say nothing about it except the 
crushing comment that it was decidedly 
clever. 


This tendency among the princes of 
current literature to nod and hold the sceptre 
languidly in the silly season drives us to 
reserve our warmest admiration for com- 
paratively new men, unweakened by fame 
and undisabled by triumph. The great 
actors are withdrawn in their tents, the 
stage is given to a generation of brilliant 
under-studies. ‘Lhe headlong and _ boyish 
chivalry which gave life to Zhe Prisoner 
of Zenda, the almost fantastic faith which 
lay at the heart of Zhe School for Saints, 
are qualities that have already escaped 
from their original temples, plunged into 
uncharted retreats, and reappeared under 
strange disguises. The gods of literature 
are asleep, and the world goes as it will, 
roses flowering upon the pine-tree and 
feathers growing upon the fish. In this 
sense a period of literary vacation and 
emptiness, an age of small men, may be 
among the most fascinating and most pro- 
fitable for a student of literature to explore. 

One novelist who, as it seems to me, 
deserves immeasurably more notice than he 

“The has received is Mr. George 

. Bartram, whose book Zhe 
Seomnen” Thirteen Evenings (Methuen) 
has recently appeared. Mr. 
Bartram is doing a much-needed work, and 
is doing it exceedingly well. He devotes him- 
self to studying with a splendid enthusiasm 
that old English country life which is now 
so little considered, but which has probably 
built us up bone and blood and procured us 
all our greatness. The busy clerk in Cheap- 
side, the prosperous banker in Threadneedle 
Street, will probably continue to be busy 
and prosperous exactly so long as there 
remain buried in their blood some of the 
green colours of pastoral country and the 
light of quiet skies from which their fathers 
came. Mr. Bartram writes of the days when 
men knew the name of their own county. 
He turns our attention from the turmoil of 
the new and crude politics, which cover 
continents and oceans, to the heart of our 
own ancestral land. He has made a remark- 
able geographical tour, and has discovered 
England. 

Thirteen Evenings is a series of short 
stories, mostly dealing with the life of the 
English midlands, the green core of England 
which produced real Englishmen like Robin 
Hood and Shakespeare, men who cannot 
be imagined in any other country, and who 
would have been particularly inefficient in 
modern Birmingham. 

Mr. Bartram’s style is homely and _ for- 
cible ; it is marked with that twist of the 
grotesque, like a knot in strong wood, which 
is absolutely essential in writing of nature 
and natural life. Although it is our custom 
to speak of nature as a gallery of sublime 
images, a glimpse into a growing wood is 
enough to convince us that it is rather a 
sketch-book full of caricatures, There is 
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indeed a school of ultra-modern artists who 
luxuriate in a grotesque style in responsible 
art, but these decadent poets of the grotesque 
do so always with the implied assumption 
that the grotesque is an invention of their 
own, a momentary masterpiece of human 
fancy, a fragile and ornamental blasphemy 
against the seriousness of things. Country 
tales like those of Mr. Bartram remind us of 
an older and breezier truth—that Nature 
herself is full of fierce humour, that a life 
lived near to her is homely and hard,—hitting 
like a cudgel, and that the meanest bird or 
eft is commonly more fantastic than a poster 
by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. 

There has been a crop of somewhat 
attractive Australian tales. Zhe Country 
I come from, by Henry Lawson 
—e (Binelvood & Sons), is a series 

* — of decidedly brisk and agreeable 
stories couched mostly in that mysterious 
Anglo-Australian dialect which is so dark 
and terrible a thing to listen to if you do not 
understand it. Mr. Lawson’s_ characters, 
however, speak and act with a true romantic 
lucidity, and will probably tend to reassure 
those to whom the phrase “boiling the billy” 
conveys only lurid hints of the old colonial 
cruelty. Along with this really spirited work, 
though of inferior quality, may be classed 
Mr. Hugh Clifford’s Bush-whacking and 
Other Sketches (Blackwood & Sons), in which 
again the ignorant may learn what “ bush- 
whacking ” 1s, and whether it is, as its name 
seems to imply, a somewhat grotesque and 
futile form of the revolt against nature. Lastly 
among the books whose essential wit and 
vigour shine through the mists of this anti- 
podal dialect may be noticed My Brilliant 
Career, by Miles Franklin (Blackwood & 
Sons); a very graphic and emotional auto- 
biography of a colonial girl, whom the critic 
of fiction on The Speaker very happily calls 
a Bashkirtseff of the Bush. 

Mr. Marriott Watson’s new book, 7%e 
Skirts of Happy Chance (Methuen), may 
be recognised as an admirable 


Mr. : : 
apparatus for wasting time. 

WMNPIORG. We oe neate OD met 
Watson. here is a certain Restoration 


insolence about it. The men 
commonly appear to despise the women, 
and appear also to be considerably justified 
in doing so. But the whole is rendered 
harmless and pardonable by an atmosphere 
of pompous frivolity and urbane silliness 
in which anything may happen and there- 
fore anything may be forgiven. One of 
the best things in the book is the title, 
which suggests perfectly a certain tone of 
philosophy which tends to be much neglected 
‘in this austere age. Mr. Marriott Watson 
remembers that it was the essence of ancient 
comedy that destiny was not only the enemy 
of man but also his friend—that there are 
in this world pleasant dooms and kindly 
catastrophes. If destiny strikes blindly it 
can also bless blindly. It is the soul of 
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comedy that there is such a thing as a 
merry fatalism. 

It is, as I have said, almost entirely among 
this class of authors, men who have not 
yet reached the chief seats in the synagogue, 
that we find the best work in times like this. 
It is probable that the greatest work of 
many men is done in their times of humility, 
and the masterpieces written by those who 
do not know how clever they are. Among 
these books which have illumined the dull- 
ness of the time, I should like to notice in 
passing Mr. Edward Cooper’s 7he Eternal 
Choice (Pearson), a very agreeable and read- 
able story, which contains in its description 
of a pleasant household the phrase “a house 
where a joke and a novelty were sacred.” 
It would be difficult to describe such a 
house better than by saying that the jokes 
in it are sacred. 

There are three books which I should 
have mentioned, strictly speaking, in the 

ae first part of this article, since 
A Gissing, they are examples of the 
a Besant, ordinary journey-work of the 
and a Hall ; fens ~ 

Caine. ™en who have been definitely 

engaged by public opinion to 
instruct or amuse it. I notice them here, 
however, and merely in a passing manner, 
because they are less striking examples of 
the fatigue and monotony of the work of 
the masters than Zhe Serious Wooing or 
Tristram of Blent. 

Mr. George Gissing’s recent book, Our 
Friend the Charlatan (Chapman & Hall), 
is written with much of his characteristic 
skill; but skill alone is perhaps the most 
abominably depressing exhibition in the 
universe: it reminds one of such night- 
mares of vacuity as an exhibition of acrobats 
or a man spinning plates. The book is 
a failure because it attempts to paint the 
portrait of a charlatan, and a charlatan is 
a poet, and Mr. Gissing, to put the matter 
mildly, is not. He is a respectable realist, 
a sort of Congregationalist Zola. The book, 
of course, contains abundance of literary 
craft and power ; but the plain truth is that 
it has no place in this article—it is not a 
book to read. 

The last book of the late Sir Walter 
Besant, Zhe Lady of Lynn (Chatto & 
Windus), scarcely falls in any strict sense 
into this class, for Sir Walter Besant was 
essentially and rightly a journeyman story- 
teller, loving, like some medizval romancer, 
only to keep up a constant current and a 
certain level of tales. 

Lastly, there is Mr. Hall Caine’s new 
novel, Zhe Eternal City (Heinemann), 
which would appear to have some very 


big and rousing object, but an object 
entirely unconnected with what can 
commonly be described as literature. One 


of the ugliest tragedies of modern literary 
life has been the degeneration of Mr. 
Hall Caine. He has lost his office as a 
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writer of really robust and moving rustic 
romances, and he has lost it for a mere 
vulgar idolatry of size, a megalomania like 
that of the lunatic in the asylum who 
makes a signature three feet high and 
calls himself the Emperor of Europe. Mr. 
Hall Caine has fallen by that essence of 
all vulgarity—the failure to remember that 
art and greatness and poetry and God are 
to be found in the place where we find our- 
selves, that a hamlet in the Isle of Man may 
easily be greater than “ The Eternal City.” 

Finally, it must be said of this first 
section of the silly season, that, except in 
fiction, which is, for some 
extraordinary reason never yet 
explained, supposed to be an 
idle matter, whereas it is always the 
hardest thing to write, and generally the 
hardest thing to read—except for this holli- 
day matter of fiction, little or nothing has 
been done that requires any attention. In 
poetry we have had no books that can be 
called events or even incidents. In general 
philosophy and criticism Mr. W. S. Lilley’s 
Renaissance Types (Fisher Unwin), and 
A Commentary upon Tennyson's “In 
Memoriam,” by A. C. Bradley, LL.D. 
(Macmillan), fulfil their objects with clear- 
ness and ability, but without adding any- 
thing whatever, I think, to the actual stock 
of original ideas in this century. 

One book alone has come before me, 
written this month, which shows gleams of 
elemental fire in its philosophy, and this 
book comes from America. Zhe Religion of 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


POPULAR PICTURES 
THE RESULTS OF A 


VISIT to the Royal Academy in the 
vi crowded days of Spring is not infrequently 
followed by that familiar ailment, the ‘‘ Academy 
headache.” The visitor who has conscientiously 
**done” the pictures from Gallery I. until he 
sinks exhausted in the emptiness of the Archi- 
tectural Room, would consider it the refinement 
of cruelty if you asked him, there and then, to 
name his favourites. No such hardship was 
entailed upon those invited to the Prize Com- 
petition in connection with ‘‘ Pictures of the 
Year 1901.” With that little manual in hand, 
the competitor could make his selection in the 
calm of his or her own study, far away from 
the gabble that passes for criticism at Burlington 
House. The result of the competition, as 
announced in the advertising pages of last 
month’s Magazine, was full of interest to the 
critic and to the connoisseur. 3ut first it 
should be premised that the prizes offered have 


Democracy, by Charles Ferguson (Funk & 
Wagnal), is really and honestly the work of 
a man who has too many ideas. There is a 
perfectly genuine and practical disadvantage 
in having an original and interesting outlook 
upon life. ‘The disadvantage is that a man 
who has it lives in a cosmos of his own, with 
new mountains and new cities and new 
stars. The whole universe is so lucid to 
him that he does not know how complicated 
and inscrutable appear the fragments of his 
view which he reveals. When he is most 
frank and explanatory he is called obscure, 
when he is most sensational he is called 
abstruse, when he endeavours to be particu- 
larly bald and honest he is called affected. 
Mr. Charles Ferguson has, like Blake and 
Whitman, this simple and gigantic view of 
the world. To him the keynote of all litera- 
ture and of all religion is in the word 
“liberty.” He pours scorn on the notion of 
the iaws of nature, not because they are 
blind or indiscriminate, but merely because 
they are laws. In his own daring and 
stirring phrase he defends “the liberty of 
God.” He sees the whole universe not as a 
divine order, but rather as a divine adven- 
ture. His faith in existence is of the truly 
spiritual kind, which would survive an unjust 
Day of Judgment. At the first glance his 
book is mad, a page from the dark scriptures 
of the mentally lost ; but as we read it many 
of us will be conscious of a growing convic- 
tion that it is he who is sane, and the whole 
civilisation of the planet that is as yet half- 
witted. 


AT THE ACADEMY. 
PRIZE COMPETITION. 


induced the competitors not to select only thoze 
pictures which individually took their fancy, but 
to try, rather, to give a list of works likely to 
It follows, then, 
that the many hundreds who have competed 


be popular with the public. 


have sought to name, not the masterpieces 
of the Academy, but merely those pictures 
which it was clearly the duty of the public to 
admire. 

Of the twelve pictures, enumerated below, no 
less than nine were included in five lists, which 
is clear proof that these competitors have each 
a fairly accurate gauge of the popular taste in 
art. This knowledge was shared in a greater or 
a less degree by many hundreds who competed. 
Thus, over a score of competitors were successful 
in naming eight pictures out of the twelve ; thirty 
or forty fell only one point lower and named 
seven; the sixes were numbered by hundreds, 
and in fact there was no large number of lists 
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which did not make a fair shot at the result. 


It may be said, then, that this competition has 


decided the popular pictures of the year with practical unanimity. The following is the result :— 


1. The Best Picture of All. ; ‘ P 
2. The Best Historical Picture . ; - 


. The Best Landscape , , ‘ : 


&e 


4. The Best Marine Picture . ‘ ‘ 
5. The Best Animal Picture . . . 
6. The Best Portrait of a Lady ‘ ; 


. The Best Portrait of a Gentleman ‘ 


~ 


8. The Best Domestic Picture . ‘ ‘ 
9. The Best Classical Picture . . ‘ 
10. The Best Religious Picture . ‘ , 
11. The Picture which tells the Best Story 


12. The Best Piece of Sculpture . ‘ 


An analysis of the voting somewhat disturbs 
this appearance of general agreement. About 
the most popular picture of the year there was 
never any doubt. M. Benjamin Constant’s 
portrait of the late Queen might be deserted by 
the public at the Academy, and condemned 
by the critics in Fleet Street, but it was clearly 
decreed by loyalty and affection to be ‘he 
picture of the year, and everybody ‘‘ plumped ” 
for it accordingly. A few revolutionary spirits 
recorded a hesitating vote for Mr. Sargent’s 
Portrait of the Misses Wertheimer, and a less 
number were enticed by Sir Edward Poynter’s 
Helen and Hermia, but the great majority never 
wavered for an instant, and M. Benjamin 
Constant must bear his honours as best he may. 
The popular historical picture was not so easily 
decided. For long the votes between Mr. 
Chevallier Tayler’s picture and the Henry V///. 
of Mr. Seymour Lucas were equally divided, 
while Zhe Nelief of Ladysmith, by Miss Lucy 
Kemp-Welch, was an excellent third. In the end 
Mr. Chevallier Tayler won ‘‘ by a neck,” with the 
surprising result that a work which attracted no 
attention among the critics, which was neither 
praised nor blamed in the public press, was put 
at the top of the poll by a discriminating audience 
that had paid its shilling at the turnstile. 

As regards the landscapes, nobody needed to 


« Her Late Majesty Queen Victoria. 
BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 
« The Origin of the Garter. 
A. CHEVALLIER TAYLER. 
- The Weald of Surrey. 
B. W. LEADER, R.A. 
« Good-bye! Off to Skibbereen. 
SrANHOPE A. Forbes, A.R.A. 
» A Sunny Summer Evening in the Meadows. 
T. SIDNEY CoopER, R.A. 
« The Duchess of Buckingham. 
FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. 
. Professor G. Aitchison. 
Sir L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. 
» The 22nd of January, 1901. 
STANHOPE A. ForBEs, A.R.A. 
- Helena and Hermia. 
Sir E. J. Poynrer, P.R.A. 
- Crusaders Sighting Jerusalem. 
E. A. ABBEY, R.A. 
- The 22nd of January, 190. 
STANHOPE A, ForBES, A.R.A, 
- Dean Colet Memorial. 
H. THornycrort, R.A. 


be told that Mr. B. W. Leader is a popular 
favourite. His Weald of Surrey was a case of 
‘* Eclipse first and the rest nowhere.” He 
has succeeded to the mantle of the late Vicat 
Cole, and so long as he chooses to be unim- 
pressed by natural effect and natural lighting 
so long, in fact, as he adheres to his own 
pleasant convention without any pedantic refer- 
ence to the problems of art—he is assured of 
his position with the British Philistine. 

In the fourth section, that of the best Marine 
Picture, most votes were given to Goodbye ! off 
to Skibbereen, by Mr. Stanhope Forbes; but, on 
the other hand, a very much larger number of 
votes was divided between two pictures by Mr. 
Napier Hemy. Zhe Home Wind, by Mr. Heiny, 
very nearly reached the popularity of Mr. Forbes’ 
picture; and Zhe Birds of Prey, that fine study 
of a rough sea, also by Mr. Hemy, was only a 
few votes behind. Here clearly was an effort to 
approximate public opinion to the judgment of 
the critics, for Mr. Hemy, after Mr. McTaggart, 
is indubitably the greatest marine painter of the 
day, but the literalism of Mr. Forbes is a powerful 
lever in a society where the average mind sees 
nothing beyond the average view. Mr. Forbes, 
indeed, is the great success of the Competition, 
for he registers no less than three ‘‘ wins,” and 
should be thrice blest in consequence. 
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A more surprising result than any of those 
recorded was the selection of Mr. Sidney Cooper’s 
Summer Evening tn the Meadows as the best 
animal picture of the year. Here, probably, the 
personal ‘‘ note” was not a-wanting. Mr. Cooper, 
despite his years of activity, is ninety-seven years 
of age. What talent of the palette or the brush 
can stand against that potent fact? If his picture 
in some respects fell below the high standard of 
the ‘‘best,” it had at least no competitor in the 
category of the wonderful ! 

It was a foregone conclusion that Sir Lawrence 
Alma Tadema’s Portrait of Professor Aitchison 
should be acclaimed as the best portrait of a 
gentleman, for it is full of those minute records 
of fact which the visitor to the Academy loves 
only than he marble 
and his bright little puppets in paint. But why 
Mr. Frank Dicksee’s portrait of Zhe Duchess 
of Buckingham should have been selected by 
an overwhelming vote is more difficult to explain. 
There was, for example, Mr. Sargent’s portrait 
of Mrs. Charles Russell (on the line, too, in the 
centre gallery); there was also the Wertheimer 
group, by the same painter, both pictures ‘‘ the 
talk of the town,” and yet these are passed 
by with ignominy, and a hard and meretricious 
essay in the elaboration of a magnificent dress— 
linked almost by accident, it should be said, 
with a beautiful face,—which have 
attracted the painter only when the millinery 
had exhausted him,—is elected to the highest 


less loves Sir Alma’s 


seems to 


honour. Here assuredly it was the homage due 
to a great lady, and not the appreciation of the 
painter’s art, that carried the day. One can 
trace a more genuine taste in the selection of 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes’ 222d of January, 1901, 
as the best ‘‘Domestic” picture of the year. 
This was a theme sure to appeal to every 
loyal subject of her late Majesty. But it is 
discouraging to know that it gained its proud 
position after a neck-and-neck race with Home, 
by Mr. T. B. Kennington, a picture in which 
both sentiment and painting were many degrees 
more commonplace and undistinguished. Among 
the few classical pictures of the year, the voters 
had Sir Edward Poynter’s Helen 
and Hermia never had a serious rival, and well 


One 


no choice. 


deserved its pre-eminence. might have 
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expected more popularity for Sir L. Alma Tadema, 
but if these voting lists are an accurate reflection 
of the general verdict, his picture of this year 
had fewer admirers than the Venusberg of Mr. 
John Collier. 

In the adjudication of the ‘‘ Best Religious 
Picture,” only two works came prominently before 
the others. These were Mr. E. A. Abbey’s 
Crusaders, and Miss Gloag’s ‘‘ Bless the bed that 1 
lie on.” The sincerity and sweetness of Miss 
Gloag’s picture well merited its prominence, 
but it never compared in craftsmanship with Mr. 
Abbey’s work, and here at least the popular 
instinct has not gone far astray. The final items 
of the list contain two surprises. The picture 
by Mr. Stanhope Forbes which had already been 
selected as the best domestic work of the year is 
again named as the one which “tells the best 
story.” In this case surely an Academy audience 
might be depended upon, for the problem was 
no longer esthetic, but merely human and 
national. Story-telling has ever been the strong 
point of the exhibitions at Burlington House, 
and here was a story to be understood and 
appreciated by everybody who is not too d/asé 
to drop a tear over the obvious, and who can 
still digest pathos leavened by commonplace. 
The final item produced a sharp contest between 
Mr. Goscombe John’s Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Thornycroft’s Dean Colet, with Mr. Pomeroy’s 
Cromwell following at a respectful distance. In 
this instance one would have expected a heavy 
poll for Mr. Onslow Ford’s statue of the Queen, 
but only some fifty votes were recorded in its 
favour. The importance and the dignity of the 
Colet memorial were too obvious to be passed 
over, and in the result the majority for it was 
substantial. These, then, are the works which 
may be said to have distinguished the Academy 
of 1901 from its predecessors in the eyes of the 
public. They are almost in every case typical 
of the pictures which the Hanging Committee 
delights to honour, and in this sense the list 


must be accepted as a popular endorsement of 
the policy so long pursued at Burlington House. 


There is another lesson—a lesson heavy with 
portents for the future of art in its struggle 
with commercialism in this England of ours; 
but that—‘‘ that is another story.” 


G. R. H. 








